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PREFAOB 

The author of thia book Bmcerely hopes that 
it will not be taken as a history of the drama in 
the Dark Ages. He does not assert more than a 
sporadic caltivation of what would now be called 
the legitimate theater at any part of the period 
between Constantine and Otto III. He has 
merely attempted to hold a brief for one of the 
parties to a controversy which, Id hia opinion, has 
either been ignored or decided incorrectly, for 
nearly three-qnarters of a millennium. This con- 
troversy must be brought to a final decision before 
the literary history of Europe can be written cor- 
rectly. As was recently said in The Nation (Vol. 
LXXXII, No. 2128, p.' 307, col. 2): "The im- 
mense value to mediaeval Europe of the inflaence 
coming from the Eastern Empire is only in part 
recognized as yet;" and, if this be true in the 
domain of art, it is equally true in nearly every 
other department of human activity. 

Under the circumetances, it was natural that the 
author of this book should occasionally, perhaps 
frequently, overdo his part He may have 
expanded the definition of the word "drama" 
unduly. On the other hand, he asks critics to 
consider the point whether or not, in this age of 
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silent readers, the conception of that word has 
been as fnll as it was in times when all learning 
was oral and aural. It may never have occurred 
to the great audiences of Aeschylns and Aris- 
tophanes that there was anything in the form 
of a book behind the splendid flow of word and 
action which they witnessed, it is the very 
essence of the best drama that it shall seem as 
spontaneous as ordinary conversation, when pub- 
lished in the only way it can be pnblished — that 
is, by word of mouth from an open stage to a see- 
ing, listening crowd. The modem phrase "dra- 
matic poem" is a pleonasm. All poems are 
dramatic by nature; and this is at once under- 
stood when a capable reader and a capable hearer 
meet at the recitation of a lyric, a canto of epic, a 
fragment of didactic verse, or even a string of well- 
put gnomic couplets. A drama that cannot be 
acted is a contradiction in terms. It is something 
which could not have existed in any age except 
that of people who read silently, and it becomes 
drama only because these silent onlookers give it 
the aid of their imagination. On the other hand, 
a written drama that can be acted, and is said to 
have been denied the privilege in an age heart- 
hungry for spectacles, is a historical miracle. The 
conviction of the present writer is that this 
miracle never was performed. He asks the friends 
of truth in literary investigation to consider the 
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fact that a written play, even if written by a 
ShakeBpeare, is a mere figure of B|>eecli, a Pygma- 
lion's statne, tmtil life is breathed into it by the 
impersonation of the stage. It follows that to the 
drama, as published in the only way it can be pub- 
lished in its distinctive form, there must contribute 
not merely the writer of the book, but the actors, 
the dancers and siugers, if these be required, the 
scene-painter, the stage manager, nnd the audience. 
The very Ggnre of an actor may be impressed 
permanently on the book and the tradition of the 
play, as in the case of Borbage, who created the 
character of Hamlet and was actually written up 
to, especially in the matter of stoatness and other 
physical characteristics, by Shakespeare himself. 
Analytically, each of these elements of drama as 
perfected can be taken by itself, and naturally 
they can all be followed in directions and to limite 
where the drama under any definition cannot be 
fonnd. 

Thus, in tracing dramatic traditions as dis- 
tinguished from the proper history of the drama, 
one may justly insist on finding them among writ- 
ings which were not intended for the stage: 
among rhetoricians, who never became actors; 
among performers in spectacles; in phrases and 
formulas that passed from the theater to the church 
or elsewhere; in the quarrels of the public enter- 
tainer with the public moralist; in the reminis- 
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cenoe of the schools where public performers were 
trained; in the games where these performers 
appeared, and in the festivals, pnblic or private, 
which were made brilliant by their talent and 
training. Sorely an actor does not cease to be an 
actor when he employs precisely the same expert- 
nesB in a wedding march or a Christmas show that 
he would pnt to nse if posted for a part in legiti- 
mate tragedy or comedy. 

For these reasons the author of the book which 
follows claims the right to nse as illostrations of 
hie main thesis a number of things which cannot 
be called dramatic in the strict sense, but which, 
nevertheless, in his opinion, mark the process of 
the transfer of theatrical aptitudes from the Bast 
to the West, and from ancient to modem times. 
He asserts no originality except that of having 
hammered more or less crude material into shape. 
If the critics say that this was done without smelt- 
ing, he will answer that this is the prehistoric 
method in the New World, where only pure gold 
or copper was used and never subjected to the 
indignity of the furnace. He is glad to confess his 
obligations to Constantine Sathas, and he looks 
forward to the day when Sathas will be studied as 
a reformer in the history of the whole mediaeval 
period. The footnotes to the pages which follow 
cover most other reading obligations. But it must 
be added that without several cautionary signals 
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on the part of ProfeBBor John M. Manly, and some 
pointed criticism, the anthor might have ridden 
his hobby into some thickets which ho hopes he 
has missed. Even now Professor Manly most be 
exonerated from any share in the author's ofia- 
ions. He has shown friendship, but not partiality, 
in the discussion of a confessedly difficult problem 
in literary history. Other obligationa to scholars 
and libraries are also to be acknowledged, as well 
as one to Frank E. Tnnison for aid in proof- 
reading, and a pleasant, friendly one to Judge 
Charles W. Dustin, of Dayton. 
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TEADITIOira DUB TO T HE W AB BETWBiaf 
CHURCH &KD THEATE3R 

I 

In the first place, it is to be obBerved that the 
opposition between the Christian religion on one 
side and the theater on the other has been an im- 
portant factor in the evolntion of both. Bnt this 
opposition, as we find it at the West, in the Inqui- 
sition, in the treatises and discourses of theologi- 
ans, and the diatribes of such men as were, in 
England, Northbrooke, GosBon, Stabbs, and 
Prynne, merely voiced a tradition which was 
already ancient. The tme western spirit, as 
eTinced by that strict logician, St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, was one of tolerance. Bnt the battle had 
been fought long before at a time when the Greek 
and Latin churches were still practically one, and 
when there was no theater bnt that of the Greeks.' 
Not a single argument against the stage has been 
adduced since the sixth century that was not fully 
elaborated before that time. The entire case of 
the church, so far as it is legitimate, seems to be 
set forth once for all in a single passage of Lac- 
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tantins,' and that ia a mere drop in the ocean of 
controversy. It gives no idea of the animosity 
which led the fathers of the church to reckon actors 
and mimes, not less than gladiators and charioteers, 
among abominations. To the ancient Hellene, 
the theater was a respectable place, and the people 
of the stage were socially as good as any. But 
the Qreek-speaking races of Syria never sympa- 
thized with this feeling. Their latent contempt for 
persons who acted a part in public was shown in 
the disgraceful meaning which they fastened npon 
the word "theater" and which St. Paul perpetu- 
ated forever in his immortal writings." This 
Ebionite antipathy, not at first shared by gentile 
Christians, was forced upon the latter by the 
hideous persecutions under Nero. This imperial 
madman, in his favorite diversions as actor, poet, 
and public musician, was a revolting object long 
remembered. During the Lnterval between his 
tyrannical reign and the final triumph of Christian- 
ity, the theater did not fail to give other provo- 
cations which increased the resentment felt by 
adherents of the new religion. In the midst of 
the persecutions, the dominant party, not satisfied 
with the slaughter of multitudes, ridiculed from 
the stage the mysteries of the faith which they were 
endeavoring to destroy. What the comedies were, 

1 Lactantii DMnartim iiulif uf fonun, Lib. Ti,oap. W. Compan tho 
pasaage from the Epitome, cap. S. 

■ Partloolarly br tho hsated phrases of I Cor. 1:11. 
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composed in thoBe days to shame the ChristiaiiB, we 
have no means of determining with exactness; 
bnt, of conrse, the crime of Herostratus in burn- 
ing the temple of Diana at Ephesns, merely to 
perpetuate his name, furnished to the heathen 
mind an obvious parallel to the alleged crime of 
the Christians in burning Borne and on explanation 
of their hatred for temples and idols. Naturally, 
the actora ridiculed the rude manners and the 
insane piety of their victims,' just as Shakespeare, 



iarnyiv, lirai •^Dn-yaryil iw rii Kfiirr»b. e^arfKB-. 'Ek Bikirlf , IgTS. In thia 
work the BiirayByi) aad Ila"\iyiii.n<i are paged with Qreak nameraU 

UK ,■ (6) , Aq', A#', »', Ma', n^ 1 also ReDBU, Antithriit, pp. IK-U. Sathas 
ttaualates Beuan at some length and citss Qide!, Hlttoire de In Itlti- 
ratiire/raKtaite, p. SOU, See also Korth, Let oriotnet tin la dvUitaiUm 
Tnodeme. edition abrd^ (Todtb, LS91), p. 71. 

ia Sathaa will he almoat cantinnaiiatf refernd to tn the notes to 
this book, it may be well to disoiuB at the outset his relations to the 
Btady of BjiuiDtine diamatio traditions. His detects ai« obvious. 
Id the fliat place, when he pat all his material abont mnsio as veil as 
the drama into a sloide sssar. he made a jambla which can be handled 
onir b7 taking hia EItfciT>n^ apart and pntcioa its divergeat array of 
facta in line with the (Jiemea to which they belong. Then, Bathaa is 
(ar from exact in hia criticism. Bnt hia defects are OTershadowed by 
the TBst raacb of his leaioing. Nothing that was acceasible reapeot. 
ing the Greek world of the mediaeyal period escaped his attention. 
and be brought to his reading a hereditary lore for, and familiarity 
with, hU sablect. His merits ate so dtstingaished that eian those who 
wish to Meat his historical and critical theories with contempt are 
obliged to admit that his book is the flret, if not the only, one to read 
on its theme. For example, Ernmbacher. Oetchictite tier bgiantini- 
Khen Litteratur vtm jTulinian bit tiitn Bndedeaoatr/^raitcfLen RelcH^t^ 
(Hauchea, mm, after remarking that "Sathas hat eine dlckea and 
achwergelohrtes Bach gesohrieben, um das Gogentheil sa beweisen ; 
abei so er aioh anch bemdht, ]eda gat Oder schleobt bezeagta That- 
■aehe sn seinen Qnasten eu wenden nnd jedes Hiudemls beiseite la 
■chiebsa,er[eicht erdoch unr das Zial,dea objektiTgestimmtealieser 
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ages afterward, satirized Paritanism in the person 
of Malvolio.* Made up as bishops, exorcists, and 
neophytes, they represented the couvereion of 
some proselyte to Christianity, not omitting even 
a pretended baptism. More cruel still were the 
parodies of martyrdom, in which the dying groans 
of tortnred believers were turned into farce. 

die Dramenloslskeit det bjiaaUnisohan Zeit m besttrksn" (p. SKI), 
adds that it Is the msm viitmK on this topio. But its miBoella&eona 
ohaiacter harla his onierly, formal sooL " In dsm Bache 1st eioe er- 
heblicha Uen^ tod HaterlH-lien mr Gaaohlohte dea Uflbe^an^a toid 
heldmBchenminchristlichea KolturlebsQ, EiirBrieohisoheuI>(wmati)[. 
mr kirchliohan Poesle, Litorgie and Mnailt, selbet ■nr Btrmoloeie, 
Hmnismatili, a. a, aosgsBchattet" (pp. 23», 300). Bat it should be re- 
mcrabered that, in spite of all that had been written, Sathaa vas ■ 
pioneer, and proof of a oontlnnity of anltnre in any department streugth- 
ened the probabiliti of the same oontiaolty in STery other depart- 
ment. Sathaa himself had obserred the iilo^ieal attitade of western 
writata before his time— his book was pabllshed at Venice la UTS— and 
his censure was prophetic of most that has boen written since. He 

Vt*Mr, tittimaiair ■>( i«rTi>vc r^r niii!' Siipavrrtt T^k |i«''>(>r>' Eroswitha, 
4yaufili.ip< rV '» BjioBurBui (ldv^ Qanderaheim « Itvrrtytiyir toS «»Ti(i»u 
1t4AT^v, tw* irarrimt iiol FaAAdi, al 'AyyXffi ku ffl 'ItoAvi ^' ■AAh*' ivtlf'ijkq- 
ixinar r>»ff*«^ffvtfi yi. «U«L»iTOt^#«Lffl ri Tii^iftMi^y wpatrtlov- rb fiifiator ofofc 

Amb fift ^ttATptnitt rav^Vktffimt, unfi^rritjfnt avr«^ in •LfLOvvrnt Kmi ifirroin 

'AXA^ £v « UTTffpuni ff^TDt i/A^Mn^r Tr|v ^v{a>-TtB-4l' irjirpimr, del iir^npo^^- 
JHVPTO 5n 'a1 oi ilTV;i»ie o^ot, ■a(T»4 fLif ij/^yimfii^oimi rt AtiyJtpuroy tmJ 

pOilmyrAnXuiiVtiirntUyutSiv ifSifnipTo ra i^v^triv Svn iyApt^wir^ ^ii.^At' 

^■rpMOT rw¥ Wpiiy6vmy ritv vafiai6rtit, iiAi jr«L rpArai Jr^A^^ro^ tea Ak- 

fur r^v roMvnrv tw^v- ^^'i ^d'- Here he proceeds to show tlkat almoet 
the wtiole theatrical onomatolot^ of the West is of Greek descent, Id- > 
cladlnff the words "tlioatre," "scene," "drama," tlie middle Latin 
'"Harry, sir, sometimes he Is a kind of a Puritan." eto,— Ti«(rU 
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For folly three centnries Christianity' had to 
endure this doable pouishinent, to see the faith- 
fal driven in crowds a sacrifice to the demon of 
heathenism, and then to know that all this vast 
self-devotion was greeted with malicions, artificial 
laoghter. The words of St, Paul, "We are be- 
come a spectacle to the world, to angela, and to 
men," epitomized the history of nine generations 
of Christiana But in the midst of the degrading 
laoghter of the people, the emperor usnally the 
most prominent, there occurred often a startling 
scene, at first nnexpected, in later years appalling 
from the very certainty of its recurrence — a scene 
which tnmed the comedy into a tragedy. The 
buffoon, who a moment before had been delighting 
the multitnde by his antics, now clad in the robes 
of a Christian neophyte approaching the tank in 

« tbeaCrlcal history and ais accompanisd in Bizaotute OtmIi and 
mediaerol Latin bj a cloud of cognaCoa, while tha verb *' to ^oiut," aa 
in Che mook battles of kalshthood, mar have bsea deriTed from the 
DODD ifarTpa, a name applied to part of a theater br the Erzantmes. 
The long and Taried bistoir of the words "traKsdy" and "comedj" Is 
mors or leas famiUar, and It is perfectly plain that moat of the deOoi- 
tiona neTBi srewont of anaient asage. Even if Sathas does roam rather 
widely In his study of words, hs famishes suggeatlia raadin«. But be 
also gives here and sTerjwhere an indication of the real grieTaace 
Valnst Byiantinm, and that is the predominance of the chaieh and 
of doBmatic discossioQ. One cannot go three steps in the stady of 
anything Byiantine without the danger of breaking one's neck over a 
problem in eoolesiastical history. Finally, KmmlMcheT'e complaint 
becaose a book which is a perfect encyclopaedia of reotnidlte allusioa 
is witbont en index, is lost. No anthor has erec suffered more aeyerely 
(or his negleot on this point than has Sathaa. 
iSathaa, «x. ^. 
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which his mock baptUim was to take place, would 
stretch oat his -hands to the people, exclaiming 
"I am a true Christian." Sometimes the assem- 
blage thooght this a part of the plaj; but the 
repetition of snch scenes and the frequent martyr- 
dom of actors who refused to abjure their andden 
confession affected the popular mind as something 
miraculous. Theodoretus, in eulogizing the mar- 
tyrs, mentionfi particularly the converts drawn from 
the stage, and the synaxaries preserve the names of 
many such with biographical notices. In these 
personal histories ample and rational cause is 
shown for the aversion which Christianity had for 
the ancient theater. As the circus had long re- 
sonnded with the cry "the Christiana to the lions," 
so now in the streets and the basilica was heard 
the grim response: "the theater to the fire, the 
fire that bums forever." The contempt of the 
ne^t age for the theater was so great, and on the 
whole so just, that even enthusiastic admirers of 
the Hellenic culture inveighed against the abom- 
inable orgies of pimps and hetaerae which dis- 
graced the shades of Sophocles and Menander. 
Christian preachers waged relentless war against 
the stage, above all against the Hippodrome, and 
their censures were so pertinent that, after the 
church became established, by a carious irony of 
events the last great defender of heathenism, 
Emperor Julian, confessed himself as sincere a foe 
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of the popular theatrical exhibitions of his time 
as any Chriatiau could be. He overcame this an- 
tipathy, in his more consuming hatred of Christi- 
anity, sufficiently to admit actors into his retinue, 
but never so far as to share the delight of his 
soldiers in a stage performance. 

II 

The triumph of Christianity abated in a measure 
for a time the animosity of Christian teachers 
toward the theater. At the time when Cbrysostom 
was using all the powers of his orator; against 
every form of popular amusement, four men took 
the part of the proscribed drama. These were not 
common men; they were the leaders of their 
respective parties: Libanius, of the waning forces 
of idolatry, and Basil, Grregory of Nyssa, and 
Gregory Nazianzen, of the churches in Asia Minor.' 
The first was a polished advocate of Menander and 
of the comedy which had survived the vicissitudes 
of sii centuries; the others, by their silence at 
least, resisted the fanaticism of Cbrysostom, speak- 
ing against those practices only which were mani- 
festly dangerous, not against all the traditional 
pastimes of the people, Gregory of Nyssa, with- 
out ever alluding to the theater at a moment when 
that was the main subject of controversy, restricted 
himself to showing that the national festival of 

iSathu, Ju". 
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hU coantry, celebrated as it was with heathen 
dsnces and wild orgies, was opposed to Christian 
tradition. His brother Basil followed mach the 
same line, but with sharper attacks on the national 
festival ; while Gregory Nazianzen, long known 
among the Gtreeks as the Orphans of the church,' 
merely in an incidental way allnded with contempt 
to the stage. Finally, Basil the G-reat, having 
once for all shown the Cappadocians the deatrac- 
tive influence of the theater in other places, and 
in particular having instructed young people to 
avoid the shows of the jugglers, described the 
immoral character of the mythological stories 
favored in the drama of his time, and eloquently 
discriminated between the melodioas singing of 
other days and the wretched performance of his 
contem poraries . 

The reasons impelling Libanius to a defense of 
the stage are not far to seek. He felt instinc- 
tively that the theater was the last stronghold of 
the old religion, and he saw in the attack on the 
theater a menace to important practical interests 
of Syria. That coantry was then the nursery for 
the training of actors to supply the whole Boman 
empire. In the description of the world made for 
Constantius it was said of Syrian cities that 
Laodicea furnished the best charioteers; Tyre 
and Beirut, actors ; Oaesarea, pantomimists; Heli- 

I Bolssoaade, Anecdota GToeca, Vol. n, p. U2 ; Vol. m, p. 40. 
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opolis, chorattlists ; Gaza, declaimera; Aflcalon, 
athletes; and Castavetia, rope-dancers, Aeneas 
Ctazaens much later boasted that Gaza was the 
Athens of Asia, and that young Athenians came 
there to finish their education. The explanation 
of the coolnese and reticence with which the Cap- 
padocian bishops treated the bnming qaestiou of 
their day wonld be difficult to find, were it not 
known that all three were fond of the old Hellenic 
literature. Basil's assertion that Cappadocia was 
free from the immorality of the stage, is not to be 
taken literally. A fragment of the popular satiri- 
cal poetry of the time shows how hie comparative 
silence in the midst of the anti-theatric clamor 
was interpreted. He was there described in the 
character of a rhapsodist, with a green staff, 
symbol of his Homeric office, marching from 
Caesarea down to the capital and crooning an 
alphabetary, doubtless just the figure that many 
a Byzantine actor made in epic recitations.' 

The apparent indifference of Cbrysostom's three 
great contemporaries to the question which agitated 
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him so intenBely waa no doubt owing partly to tli« 
difficulty which they foresaw of filling the vacancy 
that would be caused by the destruction of the 
theater. Zealots, indeed, ijuoted the New Teeta- 
ment advising those that were merry to sing 
psalms. A thousand years later the English 
Puritans and Scottish Presbyterians said much 
the same thing.' The Byzantines, being a light- 
hearted race, received this proposition with far 
less seriousness than did Shakespeare's fellow- 
countrymen. The obstinacy of the problem, if it 
moderated the zeal of the Basils and the Q^regoriea, 
intetwified the bitterness and radicalism of Ohry- 
sostom. He declared the Barbarians happy in 
that they had no theater. It is known now that 
be was wrong in this assertion, and that few tribes, 
even the most savage, are without some form of 
mimetic and scenic art.' But, right or wrong, 
his eloquence availed only with those who were 
already in sympathy with him. For the most 
part, the simplicity of his anclitors was merely 
stupefied by his incessant thunder against what 
seemed to them harmless gaiety. Of course, 
there were abuses, but what then? These were 
not the theater. In short, the Byzantines could 
not conceive a world without plays; and, much as 
they loved their great rhetor, they not infre- 

1 H. A. QluB, The Story q/ Me Pialteri, pp. E, 20, 

»f.; HdUbt, JTolwal 
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qn«ntly deserted him in a body when the alterna- 
tive was between looking af a spectacle and listen- 
ing to a eermon. Threats of excommunication, as 
Chrysostom saw for himself, were not only vain, 
bat dangerons. His denunciations of the Satanic 
corruptions of the stage were felt to be over- 
charged, and as the churches of Constantinople 
were not the quiet, decorous places known to 
modem piety, he had often to withstand a storm 
of interruptions under which his congregation 
became a howling mob. Heated by opposition, 
be not only praised the Barbarians at the expense 
of Hellenic culture, but declared that Christianity 
must efface from the miads of the people even the 
familiar songs of childhood, the lullabies of nurses, 
the (noonings of the women weavers, the chants 
of fishermen; for in all thrae lurked the tboiights 
of the old mythology. 

The stage was, indeed, the visible representa- 
tive of the old pagan life, and the reason why it 
survived so long was simply the steadfast adher- 
ence of the actora to their traditions and the warm 
affection felt for them by the common people, who, 
if they had wished, conld not abandon the heredi- 
tary predilections for music and the theater con- 
firmed by a thousand years of use. The congre- 
gations which at times deserted Chrysostom for 
the play were neither more nor leas Christian on 
that account. They had imbibed the oriental 
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contempt for the actor in society ; but, seeing him 
on the stage, they applaaded him aud voted him 
statQes. In the moment of his triumph social and 
religions distinctions were forgotten, and hearts 
were snbdued to his sway. True, these moments 
of abandon did not last ; but they gave additional 
color to the somber view of the subject taken by 
Chrysostom. The Fathers, in their antagonism 
to the stage, saw what was not obvious to the 
multitude. They were scandalized by the music, 
the costumes, and even the hair of the actors. 
But these were not the main thing; nor did the 
preachers censure the actors as men, but rather as 
the instruments of an ancient enemy, namely, 
heathenism. Chrysostom knew well that it was 
impossible for the world to turn back. Conse- 
quently it must throw away every relic of the past 
which retarded the advancement toward the new 
ideals of civilization. If Chrysostom and his like 
thought that these new ideals were embodied in the 
church, they had reason. Greek mythology is 
rather a pretty thing for us. We hardly ever see 
its less charming aspects, and its horrors are veiled 
from all save those who investigate for themselves. 
Bnt what has now to be sought bad then to be 
forgotten. 

One of the hard things to forget was the Fhidian 
Zeus, of which it was said that without seeing it 
none could imagine what the deity was like, and 
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after Beeing it none could imagine the deity other- 
wise than as Phidias represented him. That notion 
seems to have crept into the church occasionally, 
and it gave the ecclesiastical teachers such a fright 
ae wo can hardly realize, now that the long battle 
against idolatry has been won. Here is an illuB- 
tration from a time much later than that of Chry- 
sostom. A certain painter attempted to make a 
picture of Christ. But it was Zeus that he painted 
with a great head of hair, and the accursed hand 
which thus degraded the Savior was shriveled. 
The afflicted artist sought the aid of the patriarch 
Oennadins, in answer to whose earnest prayers the 
hand was restored to its normal power and func- 
tion. But while G-ennadius prayed that night in 
the altar-place he had a vision in which demons 
— all the pagan gods had becopie demons to the 
Christians of those times — cried ont that they 
yielded to him, but that after his death they would 
rule the church. If those demons had been asked 
how they expected to conquer the church, they 
would have replied, by means of the stage. They 
could not have made any other answer in the 
legend of a Byzantine saint 

ni 

In his campaign against the theater, Chrysos- 
tom attacked with equal violence the Hippodrome, 
the Feast of the Calends, the wedding celebration, 
the popular songs, and every local festival in 
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which hiB keen eyes discerned a reminiscence of 
the old religion. The relation between the popu- 
lar festival and the drama has been noteworthy 
always everywhere, though it has usually been 
miBintflrpreted in favor of the theory that the 
drama arose out of the festivals. If this theory 
were true, it is certain that other races in Asia and 
Bnrope would have hod a drama as early as the 
Greeks, since they had, as a rale, festivals which 
were more dramatic in character than those of the 
Hellenes. The Germanic races had, in their sac- 
rifices. May festivals, and summer and winter 
myth plays, better opportunity for spontaneous 
acting than the Greeks had in their Dionysia;* 
bnt at the time when they were still trying to 
harmonize as much of these as they conld with 
their new religion, when their warriors were sing- 
ing battle songs to their new hero, Christ, and 
their yocths and maidens were singing love-glees 
in the chnrches, the Greeks not only did these 
things, but had their professional acting as well, 
and were as keenly alert to the difference between 
acting, on the one side, and popular semi-dramatic 
representation, on the other, as they had been in 
the best days of the Attio stage. The northern 
masquerade, forbidden in the ancient capitularies, 
even when it was shared by monks, nuns, and 
priests, retained manifest likeness to the symbolic 
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masquerade of modem Barages.' But the Greek 
masquerade was as devoid of this as a modem 
masque ball. Id the time of Chrysostom the 
wedding in Bjzautium was a true scenic perform- 
ance,* the symbolism of which was exceedingly 
indirect. At the conclusion of the religious cere- 
mony, the bride, going to the house of the bride- 
groom, was carried around the agora and through 
the streets with a numerous escort of friends and 
relatives, while the professional mimes who headed 
the procession sang epithalamia and represented 
little plays of courtship and marriage. In the 
Feast of the Calends of January, that is, of the 
New Year, there was the same sharp distinction 
between the general merry-making and the pro- 
fessional contribntions of actors to the humor of 
the season. When everybody was acting a part, 
the theaters were deserted, and the actors, quitting 
the stage, distributed themeelves about the city to 
entertain assemblages in the Booses of the wealthy 
people. Processions of m^quers were frequent, 
and among the traditional theatrical features of 
the season was a masque of death which is sup- 
posed to have corresponded, on the one hand, to 
practices mentioned by the classic poets and, on 
the other, to the mediaeval pageant called chorea 

■ Not to mention ths examples DBnal nndei tbie head, certain 
anecdotes told bj DitmaniB aa nipernataral atorlea (1. 7) mar mlely 
be Biedlted to the thaatrleal tendeniiiei of the haU-ohrlstianlaad 

tSathu. tC. Hf. 
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Maochc^aeorum and later the danae macabre.' 
Death was a favorite character in the mummery 
of the Middle Ages, as might be inferred from a 
well-known passage in Don Quixote.' In Bohemia, 
as late as the middle of the fourteenth century, 
not only the people but the priests took part in a 
procession which carried an image representing 
death to the nearest streams, with songs and sn- 
perstitions performances, and there drovnied the 
foe of the living.' While the Byzantine masque 
of death was doubtless varied from year to year, 
it was probably not aniike the elaborate torchlight 
procession of the carnival at Florence in the year 
1510, when Death appeared seated on a wagon 
that was draped in black and ornamented with 
painted skulls and skeletons, attended by torch- 
bearers masqued with death's heads and followed 
by lines of people habited as corpses. Skeletons 
rising from open tombs sang dolefully, and musi- 
cians with muffled instruments added horror to the 
scene.' While it cannot be shown that the Flor- 
entines borrowed this lugubrious performance from 
Byzantium, yet the incident is worth noting in 
connection with other facts that will occur in their 
place. 

1 DoDoe, Holbein'* Dance (tf Death, ptutim ; Sabhaa. n^ •£'> XV^ 
^CecvButeB, Don Quixote (Eaglisb tranalBtioo), Part n, obap. 
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Though the word "Calenda" was believed by 
Latin etymologiBtB, like Macrobins, to be of Greek 
origin,' yet the Greeks osed nothing of the kind 
in their compatation of time. The Roman origin 
of the feetivities of the Calends of January is con- 
ceded by Maximos Flanndes' in his discootse on 
the comparative merits of winter and spring. He 
writes as if he were defending the method of 
beginning the year in midwinter against a preju- 
dice. It seemed to him that the Romans, the 
most famous and illustrious men of their times, 
not without earnest and mae thought fixed the 
beginning of the year in the winter and, to avoid 
clipping the month to suit the season, referred to 
;he nearest subsequent new moon the aminal 
least and sacrifices. He names the January Cal- 
ends and the customs usual at their recui-rence as 
exemplifying his remarks. Polydore Vergil,* 
whose theory was that modem nations derived all 
:heir festivals from the Romans, after describing 
;he ancient practices at the New Tear, and com- 
paring the dances and banquets mentioned by 
Vergil and Livy with those named and at the same 
ime forbidden by Pope Zachary,* that the amuse- 

Hacrobiiu, BtponClDe edition, Vol, I, pp. ^*, ZIt. Satlus cite* 
attor place, and al»o Ybtfo, De Uitffua Latino, t, 4. 
Boissonode. Anecdota Qraeca, II, pp. 32S f. 

Poljdora Vergil, Be invetaoribut rerun, lib, T, cap. U. A* the 
or is Kivlns hia own remiulKoace mixed with hla theories, one 

■Bar sai tbat the (acta in the above paaeage data back to 11^5 or 1180. 
<Id his iotten to the Saioa missionary BodUbiw. The foarth 

qaestioa raised by the latCet iras u to the soreniiueDt of the three 
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ments of the Beason comprised games, hants, 
wreatlingB, conrses with epears, horseraceB, comedy 
recitations, and the representation in chnrchea of 
the lives and martyrdom of holy persona, the latter 
being in the vernacular so as to be imderBtood by 
alL He evidently described what he had himself 
witnessed, for he went on to tell what was done in 
his native Umbria on the eve of the Calends of 
March — the New Year's Day of the early Bomans 
— in his time ; that is, about 1500 A. D. The 
Greek Oalandae and the Roman Satnmalia, not 
without leaving traces of antiquity, both gave way 
to a prolonged celebration of Christmas,' of 
which the Christian world still retains the more 
benevolent features. In Byzantinm among Chry- 
soBtom'a contemporaries there was profuse giving 
of gifts and an efEacement for the time of all dis- 
tinctions of rank. Polydore Vergil cites Justin to 
show that the ancient Romans already had this 
custom of equalizing masters and slaves at their 
Saturnalia, and then mentions the English among 
modem peoples as having most carefully pre- 
served the ancient practice. The characteristics 
of this great festival, so largely an inheritance 
from classic times, were repeated more or less 

dioasset which bo bad eatabllsbad od tha Rhine ; " Brat da Kalandia 
Jaanarii, da aoffariia, phylacteriis, Incantatiouibas at aliia obsarra- 
tioDibna, qaas a^baat sentlli mora la nrbe Boma fieri." The replf 
of Z«ohacy is ladioated by Polydore VecgU in the praviooa now. Sea 
Natalia Alaiondrl Hitloria eeclttiattica, aditlon ot Bonoaglia and 
Haosi, XI, p. 10. 

lSatbB>,«X.a'flM*<. 
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distinctly in the local festivals of vaiioas cities 
and provinces of the Eastern Empire, sach aa 
the Cleseis of Antioch, the Cappadocian Sym- 
posia, the Byzantine Cletoria, until this last de- 
generated into a banquet for the emperor and 
invited guests. The church succeeded in elimi- 
nating the moat striking ethnic traits from these 
festivals as celebrated in the cities. But the 
country people long continued to celebrate the 
orgies of Bacchos in a way that might well have 
been approved even by the predecessors of 
Thespis. If pressed by the ecclesiastical power, 
they changed the name, but not the custom. In 
the thirteenth century the carnival of the West 
inflnenced the Byzantines, who translated the word 
into their language in the form 'AwoicpAo, and 
practically combined all their former feasts under 
this one title. The inclusion of the national sym- 
posia in this festival practically restored its Bacchic 
character, though the name was again changed to 
Kot!Xov/ta, The inference from these particnlara 
is obvious, that there never was a time throughout 
the Middle Ages when the West could not have 
refreshed its memory of these antique matters at 
the Byzantine stream of tradition and custom. 

IV 

Against the complete effacement of the Hellenic 
past advocated by Ghrysostom, learning itself 
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noited with the prejadices of the common people.' 
Christiauitj, in becomiag the established religion 
of the empire, had forfeited a portion of its 
strength. Vast numbers of educated people were 
conformists only in name, without giving up their 
Hellenism. They witnessed, as a political necea- 
sity, with more or less apathy the destruction of 
the ancient temples; but they could not so easily 
give up customs which were endeared to them by 
the traditions of a thousand years. The opponents 
of the theater, not considering the void to be caused 
by its absence, hoped to satisfy the gay Hellenic 
spirit by means wholly Christian. In reality, 
they hastened the inevitable revenge of Hellenism. 
The sympathy of the merely conformist Christians 
for the persecuted stage was not limited to simple 
murmurings against the party of proscription. 
Two centuries after the final triumph of Christian- 
ity we still find schoolboys studying the andeut 
dramas under the guidance of their teachers, and 
sophists haranguing public audiences, and actors 
who were recognized professionally, and so must 
have been occupied with professional duties. The 
sophists, though Christian in name and addicted 
to the zealous discussion of topics in the Scriptures, 
nevertheless, frequently displayed a genuine hatred 
for the established religion. A reader of the 
speeches of Procopiua and Choricios often doubts 
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the Christianity of these men, when be sees in them 
snch enthusiastic homage tor the Olympian gods 
and Hellenic heroes. Their panegyrics were often 
delivered from the stage; as law teachers they 
regularly wore the characteristic robes of the play- 
house, resorted in company with their pupils to 
the places of amusement, and made the graduation 
of their students a theatrical performance. The 
last coBtom prevailed till the close of the seventh 
century, when it was definitely forbidden and 
anathematized by the Ckiuncil in Trullo.* 

The more daring of these sophists attempted even 
to write comedies against the religion enjoined on 
them by im^rial decree. These comedies, if not 
publicly acted, yet had such notoriety as disquieted 
the living adherents of the faith and roused to 
activity the shades of the martyrs. Thus, a certain 
physician of Alexandria in the early part of the 
seventh century, who had been guilty of a comedy 
or two, baffled by an epidemic, besonght the aid 
of Saints Cyms and John. In a dream the saints 
revenged themselves on him aa a playwright, and 

MnmiA.ii.,6a.thaa,iit\,tatr,tir,\Ti^',rM', "f. p^'B. 

Alexander Natalis, HitfoHo ecclHiaaJfca, Vol. X,U8: "Celebrata 
eat bseo STnados in TmUo raagni PolBtii, id eat, sab Rasiae oupnla vel 
Ineenia." U2; "Cbbod ZXIV. Clericoa sab gradas 9ai et hoooris 
parietilo sc«ctaealia scanlcis, et agitstloQlbas, ant caigibas eqaoram 
adsgasTetat."— "CanaaL.!. UimioaBpectacalB.etBoeaicassaltatloDes, 
Clerioia Bob dopositionia perlculo. Leicis enb mena eicommnnicati- 

■nbatantiallr re4iiaoted by the orthodox partjr and in that toim wers 
approved at Bome. 
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at the same time favored him as a physician by 
commanding him to bridle and saddle himself 
like an ass and to come thus accoutred to their 
church at midday. He carried out the injunction 
with literal exactness, and the epidemic abated. 
This doctor, Gesius or Oesus by name, was some- 
thing of a wag. When baptized, as he had to be 
to save himself from the fanatics, he repeated 
from Homer this line: Atas efoTroXoXtf, iwel irUv 
aKfojpov vhap} He had received his literary 
education at G-aza and was a friend and a corre- 
spondent of the sophist Procopius. When his 
dramatic writings laid him under the suspicion of 
directing his satire against Christianity, Procopius 
condoled with him over the misfortunes of the stage 
in this fashion: 

How harsh against ns are the decrees of fortime, a plot, 
indeed,foradiretragedyl . . . . For this reckon I adnaire 
the inventors of the tragic art, that seeing all upa and 
downs in the affairs of men, they anticipated all our 
complmnts. What misfortune has befallen us or can 
bef ^ us that was not long ago depicted to the very life T 

Ohrysostom's attack on the theater was, as we 
have seen, only partially successful. His own 
adherents recoiled when they saw the extremes to 
which he carried the controversy. The quarrel 
might have been allayed by a compromise, had it 
not been for an outbreak of heresy more alarming 

I UaU SpitlUaiwn Bomamim, ToL in, pp. 301 f. 
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then any which had yet occarred in the history of 
the church. On all sides there was some search 
for points of agreement. The confessed adherents 
of the old religion admitted that there was reason 
in the censures of Christians upon the contempo- 
rary theater ; and there were donbtless not a few 
such who on literary, moral, and religious grouadfi 
agreed with Themistius that the true remedy was 
the restoration of the ancient tragedy of Aeschyloa, 
Sophocles, and Euripides. Isidore of Pelusiam, 
generally a close follower of Chrysostom, gave 
moderate approval to the suggestion of Themistius ; 
while Nilus, another of Chrysostom'g disciples, 
plainly showed that it was the theater as it was, and 
not as it might be, that he condemned. It is the 
calamity of a bad age in literature, when it goes to 
the past for models, to take up those that are 
worthy of it. In the days of Nilus a favorite dra- 
matic author was Philistion. It may be supposed 
that Nilus was actuated by religious prejudice 
when he wrote of the unmeasured meanness and 
evil-mindedness o£ the foolish Philistion ; but we 
should remember that a critic whose predilections 
were all on the side of evil-miudeduess, namely 
Martial, found this dramatist distasteful and char- 
acterized him tersely as the ridiculous Philistion. 
The actors of the day, in addition to performing 
the plays of this author, did much besides to keep 
np the contest with the church which others would 
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gladly have allayed. Thej had little to lose. 
The ancient stage as a place for personal distinction 
had been deprived of much of its luster in Chris- 
tian Byzantium, environed as it was by the 
anathemas of priests and by oppressive laws on 
the part of the empire. The profession was con- 
signed to ignominy by decrees which withheld the 
cheapest civil rights from those who belonged to 
it. The actor could not inherit property ; he could 
not appear as a witness before the dicasteries, 
nor could he leave his occupation after he had 
adopted it. l^e church reluctantly granted him 
baptism and the Eucharist, and if possible left him 
to die without its consolations. If an actor ab- 
jured his vocation, he could be forced to resume 
it by the demands of the people, and the canons 
declared him excommunicate for his involuntary 
compliance. Living as he did upon the proceeds 
of a public fund, he was held a slave to the whims 
of the masses. Women who went on the stage 
were for centuries left without the protection of 
the law. They changed their names, usually 
taking some fanciful old Hellenic appellation.' 

■ Foi szample; I^ala, Rhodopg, Olfoera, Ttialia, Bhodauthe, 
Enphronion, Thelzluoa, Baccha, Porpbyria, Ariadne, HellssarloD, 
Ctlliopa, Bssaaris, QalaMa, Doris, Demo, Sappho, Uhsiiclo, Uaiva- 
rito, Pa[^B. Meueeratia, TheaDO, Cleophantla, HennoiiBwa, Helladia, 
Panarete, Bhodoelea, Erentho, Llbania. ChiTBomallo, the last beius 
a pet name, becaoee It meant aalden hale. Bat then aaem also to 
faaTB bean tome Chclatianiiamea. Thesethree— UBria,Theodorla,and 
Johannar-point to a derelopment of the Christian drama wbich will be 
kllnded to Utoc. BaaidM, there UTbeodort, tUirUeofJMUnlaii; 
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Often the rage of a real or pretended lover brought 
npon them the disgrace of a shaven head, which 
drove them from their profession into the only 
other occapation open to them. This abuse waa 
one of great antiquity, since it seems to be ad- 
verted to by Menander, and it remained nnreformed 
until the time of Justinian. The compensation 
for all these miseries in the life of the actress was 
for many ages an ample income. Down to the reign 
of Theodosius the stage retained the privilege of 
lavish expenditure, and the emoluments of actresses 
were a consolation to feminine vanity that offset 
a host of discomforts. Under the successors of 
Theodoaius, salaries were greatly reduced, and 
dress, which had formerly been unlimited, was 
now restricted by law. Still the costumes of the 
women of the stage remained the envy of other 
women, as the denunciations of Chrysostom clearly 
show. That the actresses set the fashion in By< 
zantiam, as well as in many modem capitals, can 
be inferred from the history of many words relat- 
ing to the art of the modiste which are still common 
in the Greek vocabulary.* As long as the actress 
could originate a mode so costly that only the rich 
could imitate it, she escaped the worst calamity of 

Oomcto. Tbesa are tbs things in the history of the drama which H 
writer who fastens his eyes on books and tha legitimate onl; is apt to 
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her sex. Knowing the kind of language she must 
hear with becoming hamillty, if she eoaght admis- 
sion to the church, she rarely became a convert. 
ChrysoBtom, while he was still in Alexandria, 
boasted of an actress who became a Christian under 
his preaching. Bnt the most famous female con- 
vert was Margarito, a singer who was induced by 
Bishop Nonnus (probably identical with the col- 
lector of the Dionysiacs) to abandon the stage. 
She became a monk in Palestine under the name 
of Pelagius, and as a recluse kept the secret of her 
sei until her death. Evidently she must have 
been an ardent penitent; yet Nonnus addressed 
her as a courtesan whom the church could not 
allow to be baptized. In the imperial martyrol- 
ogy she was described by the word ■7r6pv7}, 
apparently with as little justice as time has shown 
to Mary Magdalene. It was donbtle^ just this 
severity of the ecclesiastics which the women of 
the stage dreaded and so long evaded. After 
their dress was limited by sumptuary laws, they 
had less and less temptation to resist these com- 
mands of the church. Those who still held out 
lost their former distinction. There came to be 
an almost complete identification, so far as words 
went, between the actress and her fallen sister. 
The mimad and the hetaera were looked upon as 
the same. 
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Under saoh conditions the people of the stage 
had, as remarked, nothing except their livelihood 
to Icffle. They were at the bottom of the ladder. 
Every advance in the anthority of th© chnrch 
meant for them a step toward inevitable starvation. 
Sentiment and interest combined to hold them 
tenaciously to their old traditions.' The theater 
meddled as ranch in the politics of the cities and 
the empire as it dared. It satirized the character- 
btics and defects of its opponents; nor did its 
enemies fail to give it material for satire, as the 
controversy widened and took in all sorts of extra- 
neons questions. Thns the quarrel be twee a 
Gregory of Nazianzen, when he became patriarch, 
and Maximns, the so-called Cynic of Alexandria, 
was ridicnled in a farce. The dispute of the two 
bishops, Severianus and Antiochus, before Chry- 
sostom was also parodied on the stage; and it may 
well be supposed that, when these two prelates, 
who stood well at the imperial court, were satirized, 
Chrysostom, the enemy of the empress as well as 
of the theater, was not allowed to ^cape. In 
attacks of this sort upon prominent churchmen 
the actoi^ could be sure of the smiles and sym- 
pathy of factions within the church itself. More- 
over, there were even bishops who supported 
the cause of the theater as it was with all its 
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paganism, and one of these is said to have written 
a play in which he introduced BionysoB with ivy, 
ciBsns, wine, and the Bcandaious Bacchantic pro- 
cession, all complete. That snch a composition 
by a Christian bishop was deemed possible in an 
age of bitter controversy shows the hold still 
maintained by the theater on the minds of men in 
general. 

The great heresiarch Arins was well aware of 
the affection telt by the people who spoke Greek 
for the Hellenic literature and for the theater, 
and he endeavored to enlist this feeling on the 
side of Christianity by making his chnrch service 
Hellenic and theatrical. His purpose was mani- 
fest in the principal liturgic work used by his 
followers, which he wrote himself and entitled 
Thalia, the name of the muse of comedy. Un- 
fortunately, few fragments of the Thalia have 
escaped the vigilant hatred of orthodoxy, and these 
reach ua mainly through writings inimical to the 
book and its author. Athanasius originated the 
charge that Arius imitated the licentious Alexan- 
drian playwright Sotades' — him who was drowned 
for making scurrilous jests on Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus — and described the Thalia as containing, in 
addition to hymns, also a programme for a 
pantomimic dance in memory of the crucifixion. 
The Allans had many hymns which they divided 
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into three claeseB — Bailor's hymns, miller's hymita 
and wayfarer'B hymns; as if intended for the 
edification of these different groups of people; or, 
more likely, copied from songs which were already 
traditional among them. The meager discussion 
reminds one of the "chanties" of modem sailors, 
the miller's song in games of children, and of 
what is said abotit pilgrim's chants in the Middle 
Ages. It is necessary to keep in mind the 
fact that whatever we know of Arius comes from 
writers more or less hostile to him. Scanty as 
the information is about the Arian theatrical 
hymnology, we are assured that to it alone was due 
the enormous spread of a heresy which captivated 
all the barbarians of the West, and prepared Asia 
Minor for the advent of Mohammed. More than 
this, Arianism created, or at least revolutionized 
the singing of the orthodox Christians, both east 
and west. The great popularity of the Tkalia 
convinced its more obstinate critics of the utility 
of the devices embodied in it, and an early result 
was a book entitled Antithalia. In the popular 
sense, as distinguished from the ecclesiaBtical 
tradition, the church in Alexandria was the first 
to introduce singing into liturgy. The practice 
spread to Palestine, Libya, Arabia, Syria, Cappa- 
docia, and Constantinople forthwith, and soon, it 
may be added, to the religious centers of the West. 
It is a coincidence worthy of note that the hymnol- 
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ogy of the Latin church began in the midst of the 
Arian controversy, with Hilary of Poitiers,' whose 
struggle against the heresy was, if anything, more 
bitter than that of the eastern bishops. He was at 
one time driven from his see and was obliged to take 
refuge among the oriental Christians in Phrygia, 
It was in Asia that his firat hymns appear to have 
been written. They were not composed for the 
pnblic service of the churches, though they soon 
found a place in it, but for the consolation of his 
daughter Abra. In this fact may be divined the 
caution of the Gallic bishop on taking up a custom 
which was popular but novel among the Christians 
of the East. 

Apparently this new custom was not unlike 
that of various religious poets in modem times 
who, to keep the devil from having all the good 
tunes, adapted devout words to airs from the dance- 
houses and the streets. It is well known that 
Clement Marot's translations of the Psalms, so 
much in vogue at the court of Henry II that all 
persons of note, including the king himself, chose 
each some psalm as a favorite, were adapted to 
secular melodies of a very pronounced character. 
The most amusing feature of the Reformation in 
Scotland, at least viewed historically, was the com- 
position of "gude and godly ballates changed out 

iDoffield, LaUit Hytimi, pp. 19 3., March, Latin Bt/mni, p. 217i 
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of prophaine songa, for avoiding of sinne and har- 
lotrie." About the same time the same practice 
obtained in Holland and England, and was still 
earlier known in Italy. It has since been followed 
very generally by those who set hymns to mnsic, 
without a snspicion of heresy unless the words 
themselves were questionable. One of the most 
curions specimens of this borrowed art in English 
is a still extant religious parody of the ballad of 
"The Nut-Brown Maid.'" 

It soon happened in Byzantium that Arians and 
Christians could be heard singing the same mel- 
ody, but to different words. There were riots and 
broken heads and murders, but still the popular 
singing went on more loudly than ever. It was 
warmly approved by Basil and by Chrysostom; 
almost its only irreconcilable opponents were the 
hermits who thought that it savored of Hellenism, 
The hermits and the monks in general up to this 
period, and for some time afterward, were in the 
habit of chanting or singing hymns similar to 
those in use among the Jewish Therapeutae. 
Between the reactionary Judaism of the cenobites 
and the crass Hellenism of the Arians, orthodoxy 
strove to keep a middle coarse. But popular sacred 
songs led to other theatrical innovations, as indi- 
cated in a sermon of Chrysostom on the Encharist^ 
where he says: 

, 'QUee,Tli*BtvriitifaePtaafn, pp. I ff. 
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It we come with faith, we shall see him lyin^ in the 
maugei, for this table repreaenta the arrangement of 
the manger; and here will lie the body of the Master, 
not'now in swaddling-bands, as then, but clothed in the 
Holy Spirit. The initiated know what I mean. 

St AmphilochoB — we are bonnd to beUeve rev- 
erently — called the miracles of Christ comediea. 
Basil spoke of the Song of Songs as an ode 
dramatically expressed, and the Apamaeau Polj- 
chronins prepared it for representation as an 
allegorical play or morality with the following 
cast of characters: Bridegroom, Our Lord; Bride, 
the Chnrch; Friends of the Bridegroom, Angels 
and Saints ; Companions of the Bride, the 
Followers of the Church. The idea embodied in 
this curious play was long afterward taken up in 
the West. Nobody who has read much of Bossuet 
will credit him with an idea really original. He 
was a master of amplification; no detail escaped 
him in working out a thought, bat the germ was 
the outpnt of another mind. So it is to be ima- 
gined that in this case be had in memory either 
Greek or mediaeval Latin authority, when he 
developed the conception of the Song of Songs as 
a wedding drama. Lowth, it is well known, 
followed him in this theory, and modern critics 
generally seem to accept it, thongh most of them 
voald divest the poem of the ecclesiastical allegory 
shown in the redaction of Polychronius. A few 
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geuerfttione after Chrysoatom and Basil the the- 
atrical tendency was 8o potent in the church that 
the hymn-writer Komanos' composed a poem on 
the birth of Christ: 

in which there is first an account of the nativity and its 
accompanying wonders, and then a dialogne between 
the wise men, the Virgin Mother, and Joseph. The 
Magi arrive, are admitted, describe the moral and reli- 
gious condition of Persia and the East, and the cause 
and adventures of their journey, and then offer their 
gifts. The Virgin intercedes for them with her eon, 
instructs them in some parts of Jewish history, and ends 
with a prayer tor the salvation of the world. 

In short, Bomanus invented a complete mystery 
five centuries before anything of the kind was 
known to the ecclesiastics or artisans of the West. 

VI 

Under the snccesBors of Constantino, and 
particnlarly in the times of his son Constantius, 
Arianism, flowing out from Alexandria, over- 
spread all Anatolia with such rapidity that it 
seemed likely to pervade the whole empire. If 

I Uenrains, Opera, sd. Lsmii, Vol. VIII, p. US, cited also by Sathas. 
Bosauet, Commeittan/ ontlieaong 0/ Simaa, prefaoe ; Iiowth, Poeln/rtf 
Ote Btbrftna, Lecture XSX. ReriBn'i istrodoetioD to his MauslatioD 
of Canticles is oae of the most thoron^hsoiiis efforts to explain the 
■OTk BS s pQFelr secnlar drama. Baeda'a oommeutaiy shows how 
completely from the outset the allegorliing Interpretation -was worked 
intothi'lcarnineof the West. For Romanus see the Earl otSelborne's 
essBf Hjimtu, p. 28. B. Bouvy. qnoted br Kiumbacber, p. SIT, Bays ot 
Bomaaos: " S«s iBUTraa reptSaeataat I'hymua litatsiqae, on platol 
k dmste reU^leux dans la petfeotioD." 
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the ancient psalmody of the church had remained 
imchanged hitherto, it would now have been over- 
whelmed by a revolution which temporarily re- 
versed the processes of Christian history," It is 
very doubtful, however, if the music known to 
the apostles had been accurately handed down by 
tradition. The church in Antioch was, indeed, 
distinguished for the use of what was called the 
Davidic melodia — a manner of singing the Psalms 
of David according to rulea wholly different from 
those of Greek music. But Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, who had heard the older singing of the 
church in Antioch and had been trained by a 
teacher to whom that more ancient practice was 
familiar, spoke with contempt of the so-called 
Davidic melody as in the contemporary Syrian 
style and not to be compared with the apostolic 
tradition. The emperor Julian described the 
Syrian music as not only foreign, but irrational, 
while Xanthopnlns pointed out that the music of 
the churches in Syria at this time was largely 
borrowed from the G-nostics. But this appears 
to have been due to the euthnsiasm of two or three 
individuals rather than to any popular movement. 
Bardesanes,^ a famous Gnostic of the third cen- 

lAU tbecbTirch hiatoriea cui be cited on this point. 
iSathBs, jiA' ff., fiA#'— vhera Is quoted thispassHge from Eubram: 
Tit la niFTuy tovthp liiranu iwaStlfai Sri i^ii'i xi"<""'">'^ iiAofii'fiii', ^ 
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tory, was an itmovator, not only in religion, but in 
music. He is said to have created a new style of 
singing in Syria, and his eon, Harmonius, by 
devising a system of notation to have made it 
permanent. It is probable that there were folk- 
elements in the new system; at least, it caught the 
ear of the people. Ephrem Syrus,' the orthodox 
hymn-writer, adapted poems doctrinally correct 
to the fashionable melodies. Thus, it appears 
that the movement in a direction which was neither 
Jewish nor Hellenic had begun before Arins 
attempted his reform. A curious feature of this 
Syrian musical efflorescence was the formation of 
women choirs, not in the churches, of course, but 
in religious houses. One composer Auzeutius, 
established a house for women, in which his 
melodies were to be sung, and a great number of 
the women who followed him appear to have been 
professional singers who had wearied of the the- 
ater. All these anterior facts considered, it may 
be that the preference of Arins for theatrical 
music was the result of a tendency common in his 
time, and not his individnal vagary. Nevertheless, 
he got the blame for it all. After him the words 

ifiiLn «« iymriiorru rl» i^>»r»v i-y^yi.. Sancti Slphraemi opera. Vol. Ill, 
pp. DS, m. Sg3— ■ pasaaga vhicb bciBtles with woida to a Qreek ear 
uudatsd with Iha theater. 8e« also Bathas, «', n^', vi^', ^'.vfo'S. 
IBM the butoriei al matia. 
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"theatrical" and "heretical" were BynonymouB in 
the writings of orthodox chorcbmen. ArianiBm 
became universally known as the thymelic heresy, 
and the writings of its advocates were called 
thymelic books. 

The process by which the chnrch involnntanly 
absorbed certain elements of stage art was not the 
only way in which the theater was affiliated with 
ita ancient enemy. The theaters of Alexandria 
were the scene, under the reign of Theodosius the 
Tonnger, of various incidents which caused them 
to be mentioned by historians. They were then, 
as they had been in the days of Dio Chrysostom, 
three centuries before, the dominant factor in a 
city which breathed tumult and sedition and rioted 
in racial and religious hatreds. The national 
religions ceremonies of the hellenized Egyptians 
often took place in the theaters. This led on one 
occasion to an uprising of the Jews against the 
desecration of the sabbath and to the murder of 
Hypatia. The fact that the Alexandrians spent 
most of their time in the theater brought on a 
state of affairs in which the emperor himself acted 
as conciliator between the church and the play- 
going multitudes. In the midst of a severe winter 
he advised the people to leave their amusements 
and attend the churches in the hope of mitigating 
the hardships of the season. When this suggestion 
was disregarded in spite of the increasing misery 
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caused by the weather, he proclaimed serrices in 
the theaters themselTes, thus tarning the whole 
city into a church. The importance of this 
achievement can be nnderfltood only when it is 
considered that the qnarrel between the church 
and the theater was actually a contest between 
rival religions. By the efforts of Tbeodosius, the 
God of the church was worshiped in the haunts of 
Dionysus. Theodosius is not credited with the 
foresight shown in this strategic victory for the 
new religion. The plan is attributed to the 
empress Eudocia, the daughter of an Athenian 
philosopher, educated in all the learning of her time, 
and a convert to Cbristianity who still cherished 
her Hellenic traditions. Her aspirations toward 
a reconciliation of the theater and the church went 
further than merely to beguile multitudes of 
pleasore-seekers into performing an act of worship. 
To her is attributed an imperial decree of great 
significance in dramatic history. An appeal had 
been made to her in behalf of the historic seat of 
Apollo at Delphi against the enforced contribution 
to the theatrical funds of the imperial capital. 
In spite of the legend that Apollo was formally 
dispossessed on the day of the crucifixion, he still 
retained a measure of his old popularity. Julian 
rehabilitated the oracle and it continued to subsist, 
not upon its ancient revenues— for those had long 
been sequestrated — but probably upon the offer- 
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mgB of that rural and pagan Hellas outside of the 
great cities, which stubbornly resisted the advance 
of Christianity. Gifts from such a source must 
have been meager compared with the inflowing 
wealth of ages past. They sufficed, however, to 
attract the notice of the imperial financiers, who 
levied a tax on Delphi for the spectacleB in Con- 
stantinople. Soon after the marriage of Endocia 
this impost was abolished. Christians were 
scandalized by the courtesy to Apollo and 
threatened reprisals, whereupon the decree was 
made universal, all the Hellenic cities being allowed 
to retain the whole- of their theoric fund for their 
own theaters. The inference is that they all had 
theaters, and that means something very different 
from the Circus at Bome or the Hippodrome at 
Constantinople, In short, at the moment when 
the ecclesiastics recognized the persuasive influence 
of theatrical music, the secular power began to 
discriminate in favor of the genuine Hellenic stage 
as compared with the Glraeco-Eoman aggregation 
of games. Theodosius gave another proof of his 
affection for the provincial stage, when an earth- 
quake devastated Nicomedia, by causing to be 
rebuilt at the expense of the state, not only the 
churches, but also the theaters of that city. 

It was unfortunate that such measures as those 
of Theodosius and Endocia, the intention of which 
was solely to relieve and benefit the true drama, be- 
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came by the mere obliquity of the times a source of 
strength to the Hippodrome. EccleBiastical scmpleB 
having been overcome with respect to the legiti- 
mate theater, ecclesiaBtical human nature, of course, 
gradually aligned itself with the populace, favored 
chariot-raoes and farces, and imitated the manners 
of the great imperial show-place. In the time of 
the emperor Marcian the assimilation between the 
church and the Hippodrome became so close that 
it Was not always ec^y to distinguish the plays of 
the one from the solemnities of the other. A 
parallel between the so-called acta of the Prasini 
or the Beneti in the Hippodrome and the so-called 
practica of the cooncils, for example, those which 
condemned Nestorins and Eutychw, shows that 
in a literary sense they were copies of the same 
model. The imperial decrees were read in the 
council as in the Hippodrome, the secretary inter- 
rupting the reading at definite intervals to allow 
the assembled bishops and monks to applaud the 
emperor in a set form of words — precisely the 
same words as those used in the Hippodrome for 
the like purpose. This form of words as it appears 
in the pages of the ecclesiastical historians, who 
had only a limited knowledge of Byzantine customs, 
seems a novelty ; but it was such, if at all, only in 
the church. That these practica were intoned in 
the churches by the people divided into choruses 
is to be inferred from the remark that the popular 
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enthneiaBm over the condemnation of the heretics 
(NestoritiB, etc.) was so great that the congrega- 
tionB, after repeating what the conncil had 
prepared, enpplemented it by singing antiphonally 
sentences from the gospels. This manner of hail- 
ing the emperor continued unchanged in the 
Hippodrome until the capture of Constantinople 
hj the Latina. Even so late as the end of the 
iconoclastic controversy, the practica of the 
councils were still burdened with the formal cries 
of the Hippodrome intoned by grave and reverend 
prelates onder the leadership of the patriarch 
himself. 

VU 
The history of the ecclesiastical theater of the 
Byzantines is almost ignored; yet it is none the 
leas remarkable.' Its earliest dramas are found 
in works of the poet and musician Komanus, one 
of which has already been cited. It is significant 
that Itomanus rose to fame at a moment when the 
drama had just emerged from one of the most 
miserable periods in its history. Leo the Isanrian, 
and hie soccessor Zeno, while they tolerated the 
Hippodrome, endeavored to destroy the more 
characteristic theater of the Greeks, which Theo- 
dosiuB and Eudocia had sought to encourage. 
They were urged to the most radical measure by 
the extreme party in the church. Bnt the fanatics 

iSathai T-i-ff., .p-.Tod-.jwT-. tv?, «.'. Toy', w', «,', ny'. 
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saw no improvemeat. In a ha^ography of the 
period it wsa Baid, with a curiouB exaggeration of 
credulity, that the statuee of the silent stage turned 
to demona to torment good Christians; but further, 
with more probability, that the mimads, deprived 
of their professional livelihood, became women of 
the town. The saint who is supposed to have 
lived in the time of Leo, is quoted as saying 
prophetically that the next emperor would con- 
tinne the proscription of the stage, but that after 
him would come Antichrist in the form of an actress, 
Mondion by name, who would reopen the theaters 
and vex the church with wicked song. The 
prophecy came true in a way. Leo's successor, 
Zeno, kept the theaters closed; but the next 
emperor, Anastasius, was devoted to Hellenic 
traditions. He fostered the theaters, patronized 
actors, and according to the church writers, com- 
bined all the heresies either in his own person or 
in his nearest relatives. His mother favored the 
Manichaeans, her brother the Arians, and Ana- 
stasius, the rest, including Acepbalians and 
Entychians. He stopped the persecution of the 
Arians and allowed the few of them who survived 
to meet and worship in their own way, as long as 
they refrained from public declamations against 
the established religion. Even his enemies 
acknowledged that he respected and conserved the 
rights of the church. It was the good fortune of 
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Bomanos to live and write nnder this generons 
emperor. With the guidance of such a poet and 
snch a statesman, the new dramatic impulses were 
not permitted to take the place of what was ancient. 
On the contrary , the nascent ecclesiastical theater 
looked upon itself as the legitimate offspring of 
the Hellenic stage. Its most popular hymns were 
often bold imitations of verses which the heathen 
poets, particularly Euripides, had addressed to 
the gods of the old temples. The development 
of this new drama reflects the attitude of the long- 
lived theatrical tradition toward the steadfast 
hatred of the orthodox church. In the great 
contest which lasted more than a thousand years, 
there grew up aa antagonistic to the ancient poetry, 
the rhythmic prosa, and the two classes alternated 
according to the ecclesiastical diapoBition with 
reference to classic art. Such a contest, it would 
seem, might be carried on without heat. But, 
in fact, bigots irritated themselves as easily in a 
dispute over the comparative merits of quantitative 
and accentual verse as over any other question, 
especially when prosody became entangled with 
church customs and religious prejudice. The Icon- 
oclast emperors, warm adherents of the ancient 
stage, burned the liturgic dramas of the orthodox 
melodi; the fathers of the council which met in 
Kicaea not only burned but anathematized the 
songs of the heretics The purely literary phase 
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of the controyersy was reflected afterward in the 
West. G-ennany — that is the Germany of the 
Hellenophile Saxon emperors — was the home, if 
not the Btarting'point, of the prosa in its most 
extreme form, the "sequence," so-called from the 
position to which it was relegated in the service. 
But in Italy, which hated Byzantium, and at every 
glimmer of an educational revival reverted to the 
Latin classical tradition, very few sequences were 
written, and these at a late date; and the influence 
of Italy sufficed in the end to banish them almost 
entirely from the ritual,' 

The liturgic drama was intimately connected 
with the acta of the people— that is, the folk-play 
of the Hippodrome — in which were preserved the 
fragmentary traditions of the ancient stage, though 
not its literature. The people in the Hippodrome 
were clad in theatrical robes, and were divided 
into cbomses which, under the lead of the orchestra, 
sang the landations in honor of the emperor. The 
name for these performances, borrowed from the 

1 The whole nomencltttnre ot the soiencB used in the oonatmctioa 
of tiopea and seqnenoea ia a^olnat those (Oautier, Hirtoire de lapo^aie 
Uttirsique mi noven ttpe: lea tropes [Paris, 1886], pauim; oi Frstc, 
Tlu Winchetter Tropei from MSa of the Xth and XliA Cfnturiei; 
uifh Other Documenti IlluitToting the HMory of Tmpct in England 
and France (London, ISW], who wish to Isave the lay reader under 
the Impression that these ampliflcBtians ol the litargr oricinated in 
the Wert of Europe. 

A> to t he date and region of the Mqnence withoat words, the theory 
ofQautiet that itoriginatedinnorthem Franco is well supported by 
endeooe. Still the historians of music ail agree that the [iractlce o( 
wordlMS eaiol* is found in all asee and amone all natiooa. 
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Latin, implied that they had been written oat and 
sabmitted to the approval of the autocrat before 
they were smig in public. However, they were 
often exploited without his approval, and 
this gave an opportunity for satire against 
ofiScials and courtiers in which not even the 
emperor was always spared, as the great Juetizuan 
himself had reason to know. Naturally this 
privilege of laughing maliciously at those in power 
was dear, not only to the actors but to the 
populace. Nevertheless, the antitheatrical party 
in the church did not abandon the hope of destroy- 
ing the last remnant of heathenism. In the time 
of Justinian II the attack on the theater was 
renewed with implacable severity. The result was 
not what the fanatics desired; on the contrary, the 
dynasty was overthrown, and orthodoxy itself 
became for two centuries and a half a despised 
heresy. The people and the stage were the most 
efficient instruments of the Iconoclasts, heaping 
derision, as they did, on the so-called idolaters, 
and satirizing the monks in the Hippodrome. 
The whole controversy became, indeed, a great 
scenic drama. The Council in Tmllo' forbade the 

I T^ as™ Atvw'MW Ktiii^M «H ti l.rtSiini V-rri (» ri Xiyit^r* 

1/.^ f»t tAc thi» YUl'a^r liffLoa^c opx^av^t. "^ iraAA^i' Ai^fti}k' itau fi^ifi^t^ J,i- 
rmv ^tAf, St ii iripitr no* yvitxtitf YLVtf^^M h^x^fiti <a4 rekirit nurin S^m 
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teachers of law to visit the stage or to wear 
theatrical robes. Theatric songs were banished 
from the churches; the faithful under penalty of 
excommunication, were enjoined from attending 
any of the ancient festivals — the Calandae, the 
Brumalia, the Vota, the Lupercalia, or the Dio- 
nysia; the Hippodrome was condemned, and the 
setting-up of scenic statues in public places was 
prohibited. Not only did the eccleeiaeticB endeavor 
to abolish the popular festivals, but they also strove 
to exclude the actors from all wedding festivities, 
thus marring one of the dearest feminine privileges 
in the social life of Constantinople. The council 
was thoroughly consistent. It refused to allow 
its own praciica to be chanted according to the 
usual custom, undoubtedly for the reason that the 
custom was theatrical. No effort was made by the 
ecclesiastics in this council to discriminate between 
drama and spectacle. The mimes, whom Justinian 
had tacitly favored, were now condemned in the 
same sentence with the shows of the Cynegia. In 
fact, it was paganism which the council sought to 
destroy, and it followed this hated enemy into 

M*T. >JM»«|^ (Bfiua % «™(.u.4 % Tfu-rua ii«olil.ff9a<, ^ifT* "i W«*«r«i 
OtorivDir rb aiv^ifi rV irra^vAijI' kwtd^iivyrv iv roZt AijKt'f ivi.fio<iy, ^tfii tttv 
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every hiding-place. It forbade ChristiaDs to use 
the uam^ of pagan gods in oatha; to depict Christ 
in the form of a lamb; to offer milk and honey 
on the altars of the churches; to light bon- 
fires in honor of the new moon ; to have hoise-races 
or any public spectacle in the time of the Paschal 
festival; to give banquets in the name of charity 
in the churches. The canons adopted show, taken 
together, the insidious abuses which had to be 
combated as long as a single entrance was left 
open to the spirit of the old religion, from which 
the Greeks, as a race, had been converted only in 
name. It would have l>een fortunate for the 
Eastern Empire and for the world if the proposed 
reforms had been universally accepted. But the 
result was the renewal of disorders in the Hippo- 
drome, the farther alienation of the Latin church, 
which had learned to temporize with latent heathen- 
ism rather than to make it notorious by formal 
attacks, and the development of the Iconoclastic 
controversy. Around this vast ecclesiastical mael- 
strom eddied little circles of eccentric religionists 
— ascetics who performed dances with women in 
imitation of Israel on the shores of the Ked Bea; 
and, most curious of all, the sect of the Unbended 
Knee, the members of which prayed standing, 
throwing their arms about in accordance with a 
form prescribed for expelling demons from the 
circumambient atmosphere. 
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Iconoolosm recognized its affinity for those 
earlier revolts from orthodoxy which had been 
more or less affiliated with the stage. It appealed 
in particular to a book called The Journeys of the 
Apostles, which had been in existence ever since 
the close of the second century, for historical 
proof of the fact that icons were condemned by the 
traditions of'the early Christians. The reference 
was to a fragment of the legend of St John the 
Evangelist, alluding to a portrait of the apostle 
said to have been drawn by a painter named 
Lycomedea. The artist reverenced his own work 
very highly on account of the subject. He prayed 
before it, and in general acted as if it possessed 
for him a peculiar sanctity. The apostle, who had 
never seen the reflection of his own features, asked 
Lycomedes who it was to whom he paid so much 
respect, whereupon the artist held up a mirror. 
John gazed intently, compared the reflection with 
the picture, confessed that the portrait was a true 
one, but insisted that Lycomedes had done very 
wrong in making it. Another tale in the legend 
of St. John' was that shortly before the arrest, 
trial, and crucifixion in Jerusalem, Jesus called 
his disciples to him and sang a hymn, to which 
they responded in chorus, dancing in a circle about 
him. Though this curious and ancient hymn was 

I B. A. Llpalns, Dit apoleryphtn Apo»Uliieic\icliten und Legfoden : 
Bin peitrag jtur oUchritOtBlieti Liter atareeicliichte (Biaauachwels, 
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of GnoBtic origin, it may be said to dispoBe of the 
theory advocated by some that the theatric element 
of early Christianity was introdnced by the Ten- 
tonic races.' It is not the only specimen of its 
kind in the apostolic legends, luxuriantly fantastic 
and incredibly fictitious. The expulsion of demons, 
the raising of the dead, miracles of healing, and 
punishment were endlessly multiplied. Constant 
repetition of similar wonderful occnrrences, which 
the most fertile invention could vary but little, 
gave the narrative a monotony which could only 
be relieved by conversations, hymns, and prayers. 
These, by way of compensation, were often of high 
poetic merit. Besides the rich apparatus of 
miracles, visions, angelio apparitions, heavenly 
voices, speaking beasts and statues, abashed demons 
confessing their impotence, and magicians and 
sorcerers appealing to the powers of the air; 
supernatural brightness lighted the scene, myste- 

1 Ltpalnfi, op. ca., p. G26. Ojfi <nc winp. i^^r. Ufa rr« X^>, Ufa 
<n,xi9». ^^r. U{<in<Ti)«><£M>.»t><r<»ar".i4-<r°v'R^II- ••'4'. 

MA« ecu Mvii M\b. ifiifv. TpuA^nu ^ii.m xsi TfWiru MA». iiL^t. ytv. 
m^lcu &Um »l r"''' ^'<^- •t"iv- •^•if'' ^\b iiu ^pu^HU MAb. sfutv. 
kouf &y £Adc. i^-iii'. Ao^atf^ Si^LM, jtaX Aoiifik ^^Ah. ifi^k. q X^P^ X'V**^*. 
avA^ffiu &4\w, apxpjaaa&t wdmt. ai/L^iv. ^pnv^oi &i\mt v^^Bff0* ir«»-raT. 
il^iv. This differs somewhat from tbe reading giTBD bj Sathas. Lip- 
sius emphaBues, perhaps an cause ioosly, ia various pieces tha dnuna- 
tic qnelity o( these Qnostic legends. Sea pp. 7 3. in particolar. For 
the "Descent □[ the Soul" or "Hymn of the Soal," see pp. 292-300; 
tor the opltbelamluin, partioolarly pp. 301-3. For the remark about 
the Teutonio raoss, see Karl Pearson, "The QennaD Passion FIbt" in 
Chanettqf Death, and Other Btuditt in Sirohaion,yot.II. p. ^80. 
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riooB sigaB Bhiminered in the heaveDB; earth- 
quakes, thunder, and lightning affrighted the 
impious ; fire, earth, wind, and water were ordained 
to the service of the righteouB; Berpente, lions, 
leopards, tigers, and bears were tamed by the 
apostles at a word and taught to tnrn their wrath 
against the persecntors; dying martyrs were 
surrounded by shining aureoles, with garlands of 
rosea and lilies and wonderful frEtgrance, while 
the abyss opened of itself to swallow their 
enemies. The devil, who usually appeared in the 
form of an Ethiopian, and demons of the most 
varied figure, played a significant part in these 
stories. Preference above all was shown for the 
visionary elements of fiction. Christ appeared to 
his followers, sometimes as a lovely boy, some- 
times as a sailor, as a herdsman, or in the form of 
an apostle. The martyr saints returned to life in 
Older to show themselves, sometimes to their con- 
verts, sometimes to their persecutors. In dreams 
and visions the believers were warned of their 
predestined fate, and devout heathen were apprised 
of the coming of a new faith. One of the most 
fantastic theatric features of the apostolic legends 
is the detail of the martyrdom of St. Peter, in 
which that apostle, though crucified head down- 
ward, appeared to the faithful as if he were upright. 
Again, the cloud which concealed Thecla in one 
legend and Mariamne in another was not unknown 
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to the stage. Among the very ancient Gnostic 
h^mns which showed dramatic form were the 
description of the descent of the sonl into the 
body nnder the similitude of the wanderings of a 
king's son in the land of Egypt, and St. Thomas' 
ode to Wisdom as daughter of Light, the latter 
being a complete epithalamiam. 

Not only did the Iconoclasts accept this book 
of apostolic legends with all its dramatic sugges- 
tion, they also took the popular side on the question 
of preserving theatrical amusements. All the 
ethnic festivals before condemned by the Council 
in Trullo were now celebrated by them with the 
ancient pomp, the emperors themselves presiding, 
while the actors with voice and cithara performed 
the music of the Brumalia and the Dionysia. It 
is possible that the complaisance of the emperors 
was dictated more by policy than by any enthu- 
siasm for old customs. The Bmmalia, involving 
as they did the scattering of immense sums in gold 
as largess to the people, could have been enjoy- 
able only to those who received the gift, not to 
him who had to waste thus a declining revenue. 
For the festival lasted four and twenty days, one 
for each letter of the Greek alphabet. It was an 
auspicious season for the beggar-literati,' since 
poetical and rhetorical exhibitions were numerous ; 
and it was no wonder that they traced its origin 
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to Romulus. After the restoration of orthodoxy, 
the experiment of abolishing the Brumalia was 
made hj KomamiB I, Lacapenus, but the clamor 
against his decree was lond and angry; it was 
impossible for the populace to see bow anyone 
could venture to strike down a custom which the 
great Theodosius and Justinian approved, and 
which furnished a livelihood to a multitude of 
people. In fact, resentful as they might be toward 
the theater and its cognate festivals, the partisans 
of orthodoxy were forced to temporize, even after 
their victory over Iconoclaam. The most ortho- 
dox of emperors, Oonatantine PorphyrogenituB, 
stultified the traditions of his party by boasting 
that he had renewed the celebration of the 
Brumalia with all the ancient pomp. The best 
that orthodoxy could do was to guide the church 
toward the absorption of all theatrical elements 
that were not positively obnoxious. In the hope 
of withdrawing Christians from the pagan stage, 
it had long before permitted a sort of ecclesiastical 
drama which presaged and resembled the earliest 
religions play in the West. This tendency existed 
even in the time of Augnstine, who described 
certain litanies recited by Christians as similar to 
the performances of the pantomimes.' A bit of 

1 Plinr's (amous latter to Tiajan is proot of tbe theatrioal cliar- 
BCtei, >peaktii« ttom the mediBeial Qreek point of Tieir, of the auti- 
chonal elnging o( tbe earlr ChrlsCiaae. Anciutiiie, bbihiod oq St. 
Cyprian. 
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ecclegiaeticsl drama not confined to one church 
nor to one country was the little Herod play' which, 
in at least one form, seems to date from Arian 
times. The earliest Herod plays show marked 
traces of classical knowledge by their quotations 
from Virgil, Sallust, Olandian, and other ancient 
poets. Possibly other episodes of the gospels 
were represented in brief dramatic interludes quite 
as early as that of Herod, though no trace of such 
has been recovered. That the idea involved in 
the dances of the Gnostics and the acted litanies 
of Christians was not left undeveloped may be 
inferred from the meager notices of the service 
instituted about the close of the sixth century by 
the emperor Maurice in the church of the Bla- 
chemae in honor of the Four Hundred Martyrs. 
One of the participants in this ceremony was 
dressed to represent Christ. 

VIII 
This slow process of putting the theater inside 
of the church by degrees was completed at a stroke 
by the Iconoclasts; for they simply transferred the 
dance and music of the stage to the churches with 
the dancers and musicians.' The proof that this 

1 Karl Pearson, TTk Cftaitcei o/Dea(*, VoL II, p.287. 

iBathsi, n»' B., m?, >f, n)', n. 1, nrr', vi'. Sea Hone. AmHaU 
ifl»f<riet, on ThaorMactua. Ab to ths flaauces of the empin eoDBOlt 
Nonmann, Die WeUitiilBng ii« &H">n(int«cA*n Beiefca, pp.24 B., at. 

Deaoriptioua of the Feast o[ Foola in the West are unmerDiu. 
There ia ■ brief one In Fearton's book as alreitdjr otted, p. 2ffi. On pp. 
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was an eEFective device lies in the fact that the 
orthodox party, thoagh it had been Bobjected to 
unsparing satire, was obliged, on rettiming to 
power, to imitate its foes. It had learned that the 
obscure mime, to whom citizenship and the mean- 
eat of human rights were denied, was a dangerous 
adversary. In place of new proscriptions, it deemed 
best to make this enemy a friend. The council 
which proclaimed the victory of the chnrch re-en- 
a<tted only the canon against icons in the theaters, 
and this was aimed exclusively at the scene-paint- 
ers. The practica of the Iconoclastic council 
were song unchanged at Nicaea. The drama and 
its music were indeed put out of the churches, but 
only to be relegated to a theater under ecclesias- 
tical patronage along with the comparatively new, 
already popular, but not yet Christianized, instru- 
ment, the organ. With these advantages and the 

ZSSt. Prormsor PsarsoD traiuleteBthatollowliig passage from ths now 
lost maniKCTipt ot Herrad oC Landaperg: " The old Fathan at the 
chnrch in order to atrsaitben the belief of the faithful and to atttaot 
the nnbaiierer by this maaaer of raiigionB aerrioe, rlghttr laBtitated 
at theFeaatof tiie Epiphaar or the OctBTa religions pecfocmances ot 
gnoh a kind as the Star frniding the Uagl to the new-born Christ, the 
cmeltr of Herod, the dispatoh of the Boldisra, the Iring-in ot the 
Bleased Virgin, tbe angel wamiag the Uagi not to ratam to Hsrod. 
and other erents of the birth of Chriit. Bnt what nowadofi happens 

bnt of IrreUgion and eitrBTagaiioe oondnoted with all the lieanee of 
yonth. The prieate having changed their olothea go forth aa a troop 
of warriora; there is no distinction between priest and warrior to be 
marked. At an nnfitting gathering ot prieati and lay man, the church 
la desecrated b; teasting and drinking, baffooDflrr, anbeooming Jokes, 
play, the elang ot weapons, the preaenoa ot sbamelesa wenohaa, the 
TBDltieB of the world and all aorta ot diaordor. Eaielr does BOoh a 
gatheilDg bnak ap witboat qoanelling." 
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indulgence of the civil authorities the eccIeBiaBtical 
theater began to make a greal deal of noise in the 
world. The Council in Trullo had attempted to 
put a stop to the tumult in the churches which 
resnlted from the practice of applanding or dis- 
approving the preacher audibly; but without much 
success. With the final reconciliation between the 
clergy and the actors came worse noise and a new 
kind of spectacle which enabled the people to get 
their religion and theic comedy on certain occa- 
sions, both in one spot and at the same hour. 
Even the Iconoclasts bad not dreamed of what 
now took place. The solemn aisles of St. Sophia 
re-echoed to the songs, the dances, the shoutings, 
the declamation, the hamor, grotesque or other- 
wtee, of the Hippodrome. This innovation is 
ascribed to Theophylaotus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and it fixes a date in the history of the 
mediaeval theater for all Europe. Theopbylaotus 
has the honor, such as' it is, of having originated 
what became in the West the Feast of Assea and 
the Feast of Fools. Sober-minded chnrchmen 
censured this travesty, rude and coarse beyond 
imagination, of sacred things ; but it was supported 
by the monks, favored by the highest clergy, and 
tolerated by the emperor. Theophylactus is sup- 
posed to have been a son of the emperor Komanus 
I, but his power was due to the fact that be was 
not only patriarch of the Eastern Church, but 
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brotber-in-law to the reigning emperor, CoDstan- 
tine VIII. His authority wonld hardly hare 
availed for Buch a pnrpose, if the empire had been 
financially as sound as it was in the days of Job- 
tiniau. Expansion onder the Macedonian house 
to which Constantine belonged had been marrel- 
oas, but it was not accompanied by a proportionate 
increase of revenua There was no longer a vaat 
surplus to be wasted on the Hippodrome for the 
amasement of the capital. While the state, in 
comparison with the business which it had to man- 
age, was poor, the church was rich. The necessity 
of amusing the populace of Constantinople was 
a presupposition of the Byzantine polity. The 
government was founded on this principle. So the 
church in its relations with the state was obliged, 
willingly or not, to share a burden which the civil 
power could no longer carry. But no other man 
could have ventured to undertake what Theophy- 
lactuB performed — the introduction of the pro- 
fessional actors and dancers from the Hippodrome 
into St. Sophia. After him the custom continued 
unchanged for centuries, in spite of bitter censure 
on the part of stricter churchmen. It is impor- 
tant to remember that the date of this theatrical 
revolution in the Greek Church was about 990 
A. D., and to note also the family connections of 
Theophylactos. But of these hereafter. Sixty 
years later Cedreuus, the historian, alluded to the 
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disorder caoBed by festiTe merrymakers in the 
great church, and at the end of the next two cen- 
tnries BalBamon, patriarch of Antioch, complained 
of the grosB abominations committed by the priests 
at Chriatmas and festivals, not only in St. Sophia, 
but in churches elsewhere, observing that on cer- 
tain holidays the clergy presented a variety of 
feigned characters, and even entered the choir in 
a military habit. In fact, the custom of allowing 
the masquers from the theaters and the streets to 
invade the places of worship spread from St. Sophia 
to the great churches of the provincial cities. St. 
John, archbishop of Euchania or Theodoripolis, 
took a prominent part in theatrical performances 
before his own altar, and composed hymns that 
were close copies or imitations of pieces written by 
Euripides; while the patriarch Michael the Oerul- 
lariuB from his pulpit directed a company of actors 
to perform a series of plays representing the life 
of Christ from his birth to his baptism. In these 
plays John the Baptist, instead of his usual title 
of Prodromns, bore that of Acersecomes — an 
appellation in pagan times deemed particularly 
appropriate to Dionysus. 

Shortly after the time of Theophylactus the 
liturgical drama began to be known in western 
Europe. Little interludes illustrating those parts 
of the service known as the Oficium atellae, the 
Adoratio Chriati, the Elevatio cruds, and the 
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Viaitatio sepulchri began to be popnlar in tbe 
eleventb century. ' In the course of two or tbree 
generations these became ao familiar that they were 
already looked on as ancient, and were Bupposed 
to have been devised by the ancient fathers of the 
church to strengthen tbe confidence of the faith- 
ful and to attract the unbeliever. The Feast of 
Asses, the Feast of Fools, the Boy Bishop, and 
other ecclesiastical relaxations were, in their proper 
form, as yet unknown. No burlesque church play, 
except a meager and very ancient one in which 
Herod was represented, can be traced in the West 
above the twelfth century. In general, western 
opinion on the subject of actors reflected that of 
the Christian East. Mimes and histriones must 
still have existed — the descendants probably of 
the scattered and persecuted denizens of the old 
Roman circus and amphitheater — for Charlemagne 
and his successors took cognizance of them in the 
laws. But the theater, still perfectly familiar to 
tbe East, was utterly unknown in Germany, 
France, and England, and very indistinctly re- 
membered in Italy. North of the Alps, in fact, 
there was as yet no city life in the sense under- 
stood by Byzantines, Italians, and at the present 
day by all civilized peoples. The villagers, rus- 
tics, and burghers gathered in multitudes only at 
fairs, which iscreaeed in numbers rapidly from 

■ Psanaa, of. dt, pp. ESSfl. 
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early Merovingiau times onward. Merchants came 
to these fairs from near and far; they followed 
their trade from one market to another,* and, in 
order to make sure of bnainess, kept in their com- 
pany jngglers, bnffoons, and minstrels to please 
the people. La those days and long afterward the 
popular poet of the kind to whom we owe Goliards 
and Latin student poems and the earliest remacu- 
lar verse were vagabonds. Then, too, a large pro- 
portion of the serious and devout people of the 
world were wanderers, either going to or coming 
from the holy places of Palestine, the shrines of 
St. James of Compostella, St. Baume of Provence, 
St Beine, Mount St. Michael, and elsewhere. 
These pilgrims also had their tales and poems. 
Taking all these classes of vagrants together, we 
may say that there was no class of the sedentary 
population which they did not reach. Their influ- 
ence was mostly foreign; for, if they were not 
strangers, their stories and ballads and acted 
scenes were often the original product of distant 
lands. Through them came the impulse which 
changed the character of the festal services in the 
churches; in them and in their audiences can be 
seen the beginning of that education for actors 
and for the people at large which after some cen- 
turies made legitimate drama possible. When the 
minstrels built a church in Paris, we find that they 

iHuUtt, Warton'ifiiitorvqf £twUtftP(w^, Vol. in, p. 2S3. 
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chose as patrons two Greek saints,' one of whom 
had been an actor. Within a huadred years after 
the first suggestion of interludes in the ritual a 
fairly complex ecclesiastic a[ play was developed in 
France ; a little later in England, by French clerks ; 
and somewhat later still in Germany. In the next 
generation it took thirty characters to play a cer- 
tain mystery of the nativity.* Thenceforward the 
chain of succession is unbroken to the latest 
passion-play. 

It is clear that Voltaire and those who followed 
him were right in deriving the ritual play and 
mystery from Constantinople. Where they were 
wrong was La the supposition that Italy was inter- 
mediary in the transaction. It was easy to show 
that even in England the play of St. Catherine, 
and in France other more important works, long 
preceded anything of the kind knowii to Italy. In 
fact, the ritual drama was reluctantly cultivated 
south of the Alps even after it had become popu- 
lar in the rest of Europe. The literature of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries in Italy, meager as it 
is, amply proves that nothing could succeed there 
which was devoid of Latin classical reminiscence. 
When the so-called "miracle" and "mystery" came 
into being at the West, it was as part of the serv- 
ices of the church. The Italians knew well that 

> Hattbew, Popular Sittom cf JTutlc. The uunM of ths MdnU 
won JnlioD and Qeneiiiu. 
*Feusoa,ai>. cfl., p. SM. 
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these ecclesiaBtical dramas were not an ©volntion of 
the ritaal. The Byzantines also knew this. Bat, 
while the Italians looked askance at the newcomer, 
more than Buapicioos oE its origin, while the. 
northern nations admired it as the proper offspring 
of the chorch, the Byzantines were perfectly aware 
that the church had been forced by the straggles 
of a thoosand years to adopt the last descendant 
of its hated and now decrepit enemy. The drama 
of the West was beginning precisely where that 
of the East was coming to an end. When the 
Crusaders reached ^Constantinople, they conld see 
the part which the players and singers from the 
Hippodrome took in the liturgy of St. Sophia. It 
was only a short time before the first invasion of 
the East by the Latins that the church writers, 
Balsamon and Scylitses inveighed against the 
orgies due to the former patriarch, Theophylactus, 
The chronicles show that the warriors from the 
West were impressed by the public shows and 
masquerades, and it is a suggestiye fact that the 
first mysteries of western Europe were subsequent 
to the first crusade. 

To this point of contact, the approach, so far as 
the Ecmt was concerned, had been by a long pro- 
cess of restriction.' The tendency in Constanti- 
nople for ages had been toward a condition of 
affairs wherein everything to the minntest detail 

< NanmuiD, u abOT* oitsd. pp. 11 fl. 
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ooald be regulated antomaticall; ; where neither 
general nor Btatestnan nor ecclesiastic nor actor- 
nor playwright could be confronted by a Bitaation 
that had not been provided for beforehand. The 
whole intent of the state, social, political, religions, 
literary, became preaervBtive, not inventiTe. la 
this fact mast be sought the reason for the immense 
compilatory activity which is associated with the 
names of Basil and Leo, and particnlarly of Con- 
stantino Porphyrogeuitns. The efifort was to re- 
duce every kind of knowledge to writing, so that 
a precedent might be fonnd for everything that 
conld happen. In this atmosphere of conserva- 
tism, thick with the dust of schools and libraries 
and mnaenms, it was of no use to look for men of 
genins in letters. The Byzantine system needed 
no men of genins, it needed only men capable of 
prolonging its civilization. It was no mere mis- 
fortune that under such conditions no Sophocles 
nor Menander arose to fill the declining stage with 
dramatic poems of high merit. This was the in- 
evitable curse of a society which, mobile as it was 
within certain limits, was absolutely proof against 
all ideas that were really revolutionary. Short of 
genins, it easily held its own with the fresher na- 
tions of the West. A Byzantine traveler in the 
closing ages of the empire found nothing better 
than he had at home. The best religious drama 
of the West was inferior in literary structure, in 
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action, in accessories, to the drama familiar to him. 
In addition, he possessed and he prized the treas- 
ures bequeathed to him b; antiquity. The Byzan- 
tines were precisely in the position of the modem 
world since the times of Shakespeare and Molidre ; 
with this difference, that for centuries on centuries 
they Booked to the performances of the great plays 
of Athens, while the modem world sees Shake- 
speare, less than three hundred years after his 
death, with difficulty. In those times as now, a 
few men in love with art, not as artists, but as 
students, preserved the clear traditions of a glori- 
ous past. Meanwhile pilgrims and crusaders and 
wandering peddlers carried to the West, not a no- 
tion of the drama, but a notion of religious plays 
and spectacles such as they were capable of imi- 
tating. The conclusion of the whole matter is 
that whatever value the stage tradition had, which 
was handed down by the performers of the reli- 
gious plays to the generation which represented 
and enjoyed the dramas of Shakespeare, was ulti- 
mately due wholly to the uninterrupted colture of 
Byzantium. 
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I 

What may be called conscions effort to prodace 
a body of Ohristian beUes-lettres began with 
ApoUmarioB, father and son of the same name, of 
whom the former remained a presbyter all hie life, 
while the latter became a bishop.' Both were 
trained BophlBts and grammarians. They were 
not among the fanatics of that age, though they 
eaffered by them and with them, who irritated the 
emperor Jyliau by proclaiming that Christians had 
no need to read the works of the ancient pagans. 
Julian's answer is well known. He forbade Chris- 
tians to read what their self-appointed spokesmen 
Baid was superfluoos, and to make sure that his 
decree should be of due effect, he excluded Chris- 

■Fabrlcios, Bibtiotlieca Oraeco, Vol. VII, p. Ml. Sathu, tty'. B- 
f' O: 1^, v' t,; 'Hfuia li| 'AmAAivijHei tlrtt tis it»piv Tn ■ii*ii(i«ai<» 
Mcl TB ^i^cit XP^^^fOV .... iwfiVni*T*»iaiXTO a tai rols ittviyipov Spd- 
IkMjrtv tUmrtiitat (rki^^iAf- mai TT\y BbpirjAov Tpay^Oav .... Jfii^if^&TO. 
Smameit, T. B. Htfi! 11 thv tfiH^fp^v >• JfH'^'' i"^ 'ixh"- ''"^ '"V 
ytyoy^ A ffKitw6%- vpi/TOt litiv ^wun riif iAt^iioif *lovXtayov rm Tvpimiv yofio- 
^trimf li.iipajiu^ nai Avirxvplty S-wt^tyis, ntXr^vrajr iiit limliral XPiffTi**'ois 

Xsvt pi^^ovt in Ju^ifMr Itirimr, rti nvntt lAi^uTii Toi; iraUwt lU Tif 
nlftrir it jAA^ifor l^^r, arsyiiuai' yit^ ir 'A^xnf olt iaiixii'^r .... t^"- 
uSn YP'^o' t1 li^rrpa, St. Gtscotii NaiianBeDi opera, BaaedtcUne 
edition, p. oItUI. 
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tians from the schools. To evade this sweeping 
condemnatioD to illiteracy the Apollinarii con- 
ceived and executed a plan by which the material 
of Scripture was remolded into forms which illos- 
trated the whole varied art of Greek composition. 
Among the rest they wrote tragedies as near like 
those of Earipides as they could make them, and 
comedies after the style of Menauder. Subse- 
qnently they and their works were condemned for 
heresy, and by one author they were called Arians 
simply because they wrote dramas, and thas, as he 
said, introduced the theater into the church. Of 
course, all their writings were diligently sought 
and carefully destroyed when found. It must be 
noted, however, that similar works by more ortho- 
dox writers were no better preserved than those of 
the BO-called heretics. The attempts of Methodius 
the martyr, of Gregory of Naziauzen, and of John 
of Damascus to imitate the great works of the 
Greek theater with plays formed on the antique 
model out of material drawn from the Scriptures 
showed that the Ohristian talent was fitter for 
other things than for the drama. Christians them- 
selves must have been conscious of the defect, 
otherwise the silence of the scholiasts would have 
been less persistent with respect to these biblical 
plays. Of the whole body of this Christian dra- 
matic literature only one piece, 'O Xpwrri* Iltfo^cui', 
has survived complete to the present day. This is 
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possibly a work oJ ApoUiDarioB, and it probably 
escaped the fate of the rest becanse there was a 
mystery about its authorship. It was long attribut- 
ed to Gregory Nazianzen and was included among 
his published works. It shows how simple the 
process was of taming the classic tragedy to a 
Christian purpose. The great tragic writers of 
antiquity betrayed little skill in the differentia- 
tion of character. Much less could this be expected 
of imitators who evidently worked in haste, with 
the skill of high culture, but with the restricted 
aim of minutely copying chosen models. It is an 
open question with pious minds whether the one 
drama which has been preserved would not have 
been well lost with the rest; for while it is 
esteemed psychologically as a parody — or more 
accurately, a cento — of Aeschylus, Euripides, Ly- 
cophron, and others, still it has the defect, from 
the religious poiut of view, of representing the 
Virgin more like Hecuba mourning for her children 
than like the mother of Jesus lamenting, not with- 
out hope, at the foot of the cross. The author of 
this play asserted that the Virgin had never before 
his time been represented on the stage. Hence 
the work may be taken as the starting-point of 
the mediaeval and modem passion-play. Its 
free treatment of the gospel narrative, and its lack 
of merely traditional and legendary elements, are 
marks of the age to which it belonga A siguifi- 
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o&nt fact is that the Marienklage so characteristic 
of the G'erman pEtasion-play ' is a prominent fea- 
tnre of this Greek tragedy, and this leads oar 
critic to remark that the relation between the 
Greek and the German ia not accidental. He finds 
the Greek tragic spirit in the mde German spec- 
tacle, and adds: 

There is scarcely a single greater passion-pla; in 
which the beauty of the Marienklage — the grief of the 
Virgin at the cross and the tomb of her Son —does not 
fill the reader with a deep sympathy, and rend» him 
conscious of the truly pathetic, nay, dramatic, feeling 
struggling with a primitive mode of expression and 
often a pitiable versificatioa. 

1 PMrMm, CJkuncB qf Death and Oitier Sindttt, Vol. Q, p. S72 : 

"Thne Is ■omebhtns almoit of tha Qreek tragic ipirit in tha Uarlen- 
klaca. and this lelation to the Qreali ia not lo aocidenMl as mlsbt be 
anpposed. The aarlieat UBriaaklacairbichlhaTecomaaiirogsBctnally 
exlatain a fotutb-canturr Oroak paaalou-play, i^rrit nirxwt," 

ProtessoF Faarsan had perhaiia raad all Oerman plara of this sort 
that are aooeaaibla, and it is Joat his apparent laak of a critioal knowl- 
sd«fl ol CKHttut patitnt as related to iti sonrces irhloh makes his tea- 
(Imon/ aicniflcant. Ha dosa not read into aTerj line the contoit of 
the place trom which it waa barmwed, as tha paiostakiaB critiiM 
do who dlapnta ao eacnestl; orer tha anthonhip and data of the pieoe. 
Tbns he geta out of it aenaa which aeems imposaibla to Smmbaohei, 
QacKichttiier bvtantini*c\en Litttratut, p. KT: "DDsabildeten blleb 

lich ; aof deu Qeblldeteo abec mosata aa lluillch wirkeu vie jen* 
maalkaHachen Potponnla, in weloham Fracmsnta Tenohledaaer 
Texts und Uelodien ohna TarmittelniiB aneinsnder aeraihtaind. Hit 
dam bekannteu Bitf' >^iA' ttitt die Quttesmuttar als Haria ICadaa ant 
die BUina ; in achnellatac Folga vachselt gie ihr EoatOm, aie wild nu 
Hekabe. Eaasandra, KlylAmnaatra, Andromache, sosar mm Hermea; 
dieaelbe ChamAleonnator haben all andera Fersoaen. 3olbit die In der 
tebeodiffan Spraeha Itngat Torachallanen Exkiamationen ^nrarwi, U 
1*9*, 1« erEflagenhierainakomiache Wirkung." EmmbachartandmoVt 
ot the later anthoritiea whom ha oltea, agree, largely upon the gioiiDd 
of certain pecollBTitiea of tangaage and atyle in thoaa paita ot ttM 
drama supposed bo be orlgloal. that it eaunot be a woik of Uia tootth 
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Not deterred by the fate of the ApolliQarii, 
other men of Greek ctdture, eepecially monks in 
their cella, continued to read the old Hellenic 
poets and to imitate them by adapting to their 
ancient prosody paraphrases from the Scriptnres. 
Synesias, bishop ot Ptolemais, in particular, com- 
posed both tragedies and comedies on lines origi- 
nally traced by Crates, Diphllas, and Philemon, 
The loBs of the dramas of SynesinB is more to be 
regretted than the destmctiou of the works of the 

oentnij. but miutbs releBBtadtothstwBlftboTBtbsBttatliaeleTaBth. 
But tbaj eannot agree at to BntborBhlii. One la readf to Bttribate 
It to Tsatzei, sDothar to Ptoehoprodromns, aaotber to Phrle, vhlle 
KrombBcbar hlmBfllt apparsntlj taron Thsodore Prodromna, to whom 
it la also attributed b^ BrambB ia hia little edition ot the pla^ tor the 
Tanbner olaialoB. But it may be uid ot all theae critlss tiiat thai are 
prejadioed agaiuat tha poiaibUitj ol Kiting the work so early date, 
tot Che teaaOD that it afleota the itadj ot tbe religioua drama la tike 
Weat preolaely aj Peanoa iudiaatea. They ahow do motlTe tor ths 
work In the alerenth, twelfth, or tlilrtoenth oantmr, tad it ia diGOoalt 
to He how than oonld be one unlaas parli work ot the kind aclmoni- 
edcedbiApolliQarinsof Laodioea audOregorf NaiiaoEea remained in 
eiistanoe. The most elaborate oento known to the presant wrltsi— it 
iaaadarhiabandaC thigmomoDt— ie Virgaii EvangtHiantii ChrUHa- 
dot, In thirteen boolu, br Aleiandar Boaa, a Scottish hanger-on ot Uia 
Court ot James I. BDtitislmpoaiibleto imagliiethat Boai woald em 
haTB eonatraetfld it, if ha had not known tha ezamiilea left from early 
ChriBtlao timea by Eadocla, Froba. Sednlina. and others. Slmiiarb 
the hypotbeslaot the lata origin olChriihu patieruaeeessarilypresiip- 
poaes antiqne models and not metelf acqnalntanca witb the olaaaio 
dramas ot Athene. On the other hand, may not tha peculiarities ot 
the text as now known ba aooonntad tor by anpposing that it waa tm 
acting play till a late period and so snflared some changeaT The 
TlolatioH ot tha nnitiee wonld not nee«saarily haTepreTeated its being 
presented in the uaaal Byaantine manner, either by a gronp ot tragB' 
dians ot by recitatioD with mimatlo aoeompaniment. Breu It tha 
teotmlqae ia bad. as Kmmbachar laya, It ia certainty not imposaible. 
Frequent and abrupt changes ot place hB*e not in all ages been fatal 
to a theatrical pieos any more than tbapratansa at exowiiBM tb* erenta 
Of a lifetime into a few boon. 
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ApoUinarii, since he was not merely a great 
Hellenic scholar, bat a man bom to the Greek 
language, and minutely and sympathetically ob- 
servant of life. As the hymns which he wrote that 
have survived are the best memorial of the Chris- 
tian lyric poetry of his time, so we may suppose 
that his dramas would have shown the nascent 
Christian theater at Its best, and would have also 
given a clearer idea than we now possess of the 
merits of the latest comic writers of the Greek 
stage. Another Christian writer of tragedy at this 
time may have been that persecuted opponent of 
Mariolatry, Nestorins, According to a dnbious 
entry in a Chaldaean catalogue copied by Fabri- 
cius,' the title Liber iragoediae occurs with those 
of other books which must have been written by 
Neatorius after his exile. The inference is that it 
was written, like the rest, for his Asiatic adherents. 
Probably it was only in the title chosen that this 
work betrayed any dramatic quality, for it was 
certainly autobiographic in Its material. But even 
in that case it shows how deeply the language of 
the stage had penetrated the life and thought least 
friendly to it. 

If it was thus with enemies, what must have 
been the hold of the theater on the world in gen- 
eral ? The answer to this question may be guessed 

1 Naaiuler, BMory qf the Chrittian Seligion, and ChurcH, Torrer't 
traDslaUoD, Vol.II, p. <M, n. 3, irhecB saothsr "trMtodr" mitton br 
one IreDfiNB u raentioaed. 
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from the conduct of the emperors in times when 
the balance still wavered between Christianity and 
paganism. Julian, as already noted, though he 
despised the theater, felt obliged to have actors in 
his retinue for the entertainment of his officers 
and soldiers. The emperors Arcadius and Ho- 
norius, reforming an abuse of what would now be 
called an advertising privilege, decreed that no 
statues or images (posters or wall pictures) of 
actors should be placed in the public arcades or 
anywhere in the neighborhood of the portraits of 
the emperors, bat conceded to them every right in 
the entrances and proscenia of the theaters. These 
emperors doubtless exceeded good taste when they 
described the actors as viles histriones, but the 
statues and pictures were mere advertisements. 
The church historian Theodoretus writes that 
tragedians were depicted by the artists in the 
character or the attitude that had given them popu- 
larity, and he specifies the Creon and Antigone of 
Sophocles, and the Oenomaeus, a title used by both 
Sophocles and Enripides, showing that the earliest 
Greek drama still remained in favor after the lapse 
of almost a thousand years. It was made an occa- 
sion for railing against the emperor Theodosius 
that he willingly supported actors and dancers, and 
that to provide funds for public amusements he 
crippled Stilicho's campaign among the Goths. 
Bat he and other emperors well knew how impoli- 
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tic it would be to yield to the more fanatical chnjoli- 
men. They were aware that in a Greek or Hel- 
lenistic city the cesBation of the theaters would be 
onderstood to mean great grief or great peril. 
This was so obvions that Libaoins, when Jalian 
deserted Antioch in anger, advised the citizens to 
close the theaters by way of showing how extreme 
their anxiety was at the loss of the imperial pa- 
tronage. As Antioch was a city of theaters in one 
or another of which every kind of spectacle, from 
the legitimate drama down to dog-fights and pres- 
' tidigitation, was to be seen, the suggestion of 
Libanins emphasizes the valae of the emperor's 
presence to the boaineas of the city. The classic 
drama was well cultivated in Antioch. Libanius 
enumerated among the ancient piays which were 
reproduced, the PasiphaS, either the tragedy of 
Euripides or one by Alcaens with the same title; 
the Achamiana of Aristophanes ; Menander's 
comedy, the THctousae; and many others. There 
appear to have been plays also by contemporary 
writers, and it is certain that there were many 
pieces corresponding to modem ballets and panto- 
mimes. Libanius named many such spectacles in 
his speech defending the professional dancers. 

U 

From the beginning of Greek Christianity, all 
the heretical sects, owing to the animosity of the 
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chnrch toward the theater, took pains to caltivate 
the popular affection for the stage, even introdn- 
ciiig the dance into their religioos Beirices.' 
Especially was this true of the Gnostics and the 
Gnostic hymn- writers, Basilides and Valentine. 
The adversary of these men, the orthodox Metho- 
dins, fonnd it necessary to follow their example. 
He added a new species to the imitative Christian 
literature by writing dialogues modeled upon those 
of Plato, One of these, entitled UtpX Avrefowo-fow, 
is particularly distinguished by having a prologue 
which, in the fashion of those spoken by the 
mimes in the theater, set forth the argument of 
the piece that followed. His composition, he ex- 
plained, was not to be sung by the death-dealing 
sirens of the Greeks, bat by a divine chorus of 
prophets. Nevertheless, he frequently cited lines 
from Homer and betrayed acquaintance with 
themes of ancient tragedy. Another of hia dia- 
logues, the The Symposium of the Ten Virgins, is 
interesting because it seems to forecast the moral- 
ity of the mediaeval stage. Ten virgins — Marcella, 
Theophila, Thalia, Theopatra, Thalloosa, Agathe, 
Procilla, Thecla, Tbysiana, and Donmina — are 
invited to a banquet in the beautiful garden of 
Arete, daughter of Philosophia, Two other Vir- 
gina, Euboulion and Gregorion, are introduced in 
the prologue. In the coarse of the dialogue, a 
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hymn, imitated from the Pavihenia of Alcman 
and Pindar, is enng bj Thecla, her Gompamons 
Binging the epode in the manner of a chorne. 
The poem is an alphabetical acrostic, and is thos 
connected with a theatrical amusement which was 
for a long time very popular with the Byzantines. 
This poetical device, the alphabetary or abece- 
dary, merits more than a passing notice, since it 
displays the influence of Byzantine literary fashions 
on the rest of the world. The name "alphabe- 
taria" was given by the Byzantines to poems which 
were compoeed in the form of an acrostic upon the 
letters of the alphabet in their order. The device 
was ancient and not peculiarly Hellenic, as is 
shown in the twenty-fifth, thirty-fourth, thirty- 
seventh, and with special care and perfection in 
the one hundred and nineteenth psalms. Ex- 
tant mediaeval Q-reek literature presents many 
specimens. Sufficient knowledge of these can be 
gained from the printed collections of miscel- 
laneous writings, for example, Boissonade's J.neo- 
dota Oraeca e codictbus regtia^ in which the first 

< Muiltiaa, Soc&icMe d« chnsKick-IoMnuchen Posne, p.Zl: "Wir 
liOnnan hier aoch einsr EigaDtOmlichkelt der chilatliohea Posaie 
ssdenken, nftmlich der ■krosUschaa AnlBge. Eio* Aburt derselben 
fanden wir schoa bel Commodiaa uud bel Aasuatin. In doBseu Hxmnna 
die eiuielasn Stcophen mit den kufeindiderlolKeiideii Bncfastabsa des 
Alphabets anfanffen. Solohe Abeoedarien Bind in der apAteren Zait 
nioht seltan. Diohter wis Seduliiu and Poitoiiatas haben sich sIbIcIi- 
falli diner BpIeUrei bedlent. Anoh dea eigentlichen AkiosCIohon 
haben wir bei Commodian si^docbt. Diese poetificha Form tritt aonat 
nor Tsieinwlt ant; lie lelgtsich allerdlngs ecbon la der 4lteraa rtmi- 
■oheD Utteratoi, bat aber in der lateiaischen Poeaie Die recbt belmiaoh 
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example of the kind (VoL I, p. 153), entitled 
"Advice of Menander," is made np of lines taken 
from the works of that poet and arranged alpha- 
betically. The ntimber of lines to each letter 
varies, and Boiseonade omitted part of the manu- 
script. Of another cento made in the same wa; 
from Menander he gives merely a few lines. 
Three original poeme (that is, not centos), in 
which one verse is given to each letter, come next 
They are by an author whom Boissonade thinks 
to be Leo Barda. Then (Vol. IV, p. 386), occurs 
what is literally a lexicon in verse of nearly a 
thousand lines, in which the sections devoted to the 
different letters are separated from one another by 
single verses which interrupt the alphabetic series. 
Occasional irregular lines occur also within the 
sections. Another acrostic, one verse to each 
letter (Vol. IV, p. 436), is credited to a certain 
Ignatius. Two similar poems follow — one by 
NiluB, the other by Theodoras Prodromus ; and after 
these comes a really fine poem arranged alpha- 
betically by distichs, the hymn of a troubled soul 
to the Savior. Alluding to the work of Ignatius, 
Boissonade cites a similar poem in a Bodleian 

vreideu wollen. Km Bsna nrstrent flndet lis sioh aaohbeidenobiiat- 
lichen DichMrn. CommodiBiis ImtractUmtt Bind dae elDzlKS Boiapiel 
fOr die DBrchfflhraDs des Akcoiticbon. Bb acbeint. daes dei Dichter 
mnemotechnisoba Ziracke damlt Tecbandan hat. aodre arOnda siud 
eiientlioh nicht lelcbt ainansehen." Sae also VD' SI. BIT, S42, 379, 428, 
U0,l£8-B0, soot., MS. Of conrsa. ths matter is not of importance. It 
ig merely another eridsaca of the paiallel and mutaal litetarr actlritr 
of Brzantinm and the Waat thronebont the Dark Ages. 
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codex, alflo hymns in this Btyle to Baccliiw and 
Apollo from the Anthology, a hymn to the Virgin 
by Joannes Geometra, an anonymoos hymn to the 
Trinity and others including one specimen in 
French. 

The fashion aifected the Western chorch, as is 
shown by the hymn "Ad coeli clara," 'incorrectly 
attributed to Hilary of Poitiers.' In fact, the 
abecedary in Latin ran a conrse parallel to that of 
the alphabetary in Greek. Probably the trick 
was known to both languages in classic times, but 
was not much used until charch writers took it up, 
apparently as they did accented verse and rhyme, 
in deference to the taste and mnemonic conven- 
ience of their hearers and readers. It was 
particularly useful to a man like the first Christian 
Latin poet, Commodian, whose verse was merely 
the vehicle for useful but prosaic instruction and 
argument An early Christian abecedary is 
attributed to Secundinus, nephew of St Patrick, 
the missionary to Ireland. Its ninety-two lines 
are arranged in twenty-three stanzas, each begin- 
ning with the corresponding letter of the alphabet 
After these in point of time comes the hymn 
"A solis ortuB cardine ad usque" of Coelius Se- 
dtdins. Augustine, besides quoting the Sibylline 

■ BMDnffleldDrlCacihoutheLatlnhrnuu. ThsEarlotSeUrariM'B 
floe Maay OD tbs vbole gnbleot In the Sncnelopaedla Brittaitica cMtn- 
uot ba coDtolted in the oheap American editiaiu ol that work. It hai 
been Bat to iileoes b^MUUS lltetary blaoliimith. 
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acroBtic on the name of the Savior, also composed 
an abecedary, using the letters from ^ to V ot 
the Latin alphabet. Isidore of Seville attempted 
something like the more elaborate aX^a^erapia of 
the Qreeks in a poem sixty lines of which began 
with A, seven with B and N respectively, three 
with M, two with each of the remaining letters 
down to 8, and one with each letter respectively 
from 8 to Z. Two hymns ot the kind are noted 
among the contents of a cnriona relic of the an- 
cient British church called the " Antiphonary of 
Bangor." The Venerable Bede inserted in his 
history an abecedary of his own composition, an 
elegy on Qneen Aedelthryd. It would be easy to 
add a great number of pieces to the few which 
have been mentioned. A fact almost as carious 
as the fancy for this metrical catena was that 
Aldhelm, who delighted in puzzles and eccen- 
tricities of prosody, neglected the acrostic ABC. 
His enigma or riddle,' however, on the letters, 
gives some light on the disposition of mind in 
whiph they could be viewed with reverence: 
Nos denae et septem genitae sine voce sorores; 
Sex alias nothas non dicimus annutneraodas: 
Nascimur ex ferro, rursus ferro moribundae, 
Necnon et volucria penna volitautis ad aethram: 
Temi nos fratres incerta matre crearunt. 
Sui cupit instanter eitiens audiere docentes. 
Turn cito prompta damus rogitanti verba silenter. 
■ Bauctl Aldhalmi Optra gvae exUmt, Ed. OilM, p. 257. 
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There is a kind of acrostic which has been 
more or less prevalent ev©r since it was invented 
down to the present — the one in which the initial 
letters spell a name. These also have had their 
most elaborate cultivation among the G-reek Chris- 
tians. The vast hymnology of the Greek chnrch 
is practically indexed by the initial letters of the 
stanzas instead of by first lines. To the Greeks 
also was due the invention of the telesticha, in 
which the final letters of each verse were arranged 
like the initials in an acrostic. In fact, the 
variants on the original device have been well- 
nigh innumerable. 

in 

Of the practical aid rendered to the Hellenic 
stage by the empress Eudocia something has al- 
ready been said. As an Athenian woman she had 
been trained to love the theater and the drama.' 
Her conversion to Christianity did not efface this 
preference of her girlhood. We owe to her pri- 
marily the knowledge that in her time Athens was 
still the home of polite comedy. The traditions 
of this Athenian comedy must have been very re- 
cent, indeed, if the dramatist Dexippns mentioned 
by Endocia and afterward by Suidas was identical 
with the historian of that name who fionrished 
about the end of the fourth century and renewed 
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the ancient type of Athenian by adding to his 
literary renown praiseworthy achidvement aB a 
Btrategus in defending his city from the Ootha. 
The titles have been preserved of five comediea by 
Dexippna. It is probable from other evidence 
that the Athenians retained at this time, and even 
preserved nntil the reign of Jnatinian, their ancient 
predilection for the play. While the other cities 
of the empire cared most for the Hippodrome, 
Athens preferred the genuine drama, especially 
comedy. According to St. Gregory, the matricn- 
lation of students at the many philosophical 
schools of the city was elaborated in a comic per- 
formance, partly improvised no donbt, bnt for the 
largest part traditionaL A theatrical ceremony 
also took place at the enthroning of a new dean 
over the body of public teachers, as illustrated in 
the case of Leontius, whose daughter Athenais be- 
came the empress Eudocia. In all probability 
these performances of the Athenian sophists were 
imitated in other cities, particularly in the schools 
of law. Until the Council in TruUo forbade the 
practice, the law students of Byzantium were ac- 
customed to form theatric corps distinguished by 
the atoles which they wore, and to play wuXfo-T/jas, 
theatric games, similar to those of Athens just 
mentioned. Thus the dramas and ceremonies in 
the early universities and schools of the West were 
neither ouigue nor original in the history of stu- 
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dent life.' The costoms of the Athenians were 
familiarized to the rest of the empire, if they were 
not well known before, by the policy of Constan- 
tine, who commanded the sophists of Athena and 
Thebes to resort to Conatantinople every year for 
a pnblio contest with their rivals La that city. 
These contests were not scientific or philosophical 
meetings, but pnblio exhibitions of the kind first 
promoted by Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. The costom 
Borvived until Justinian closed ' the Athenian 
schools and banished the last of the pagan sages 
to Persia. Even then Byzantinm did not allow the 
tradition to lapse altogether. There were appar- 
ently prizes to be won by contests among the 
literati of the capital, thongh other cities were no 
longer represented. Theodore Hyrtacenne pro- 
nounced an encomium upon the Virgin which seems 
to have been a prize oration in what he called 
t6v Uphv af&va. The emperor Andronicus was a 
fanatical worshiper of Mary ; his edict on the Feast 
of the Assumption is described by Boissonade' as ' 
more worthy of a monk than of a monarch. He 
is plaosibly supposed to have offered prizes for 
such compositions as that of Hyrtacenus; but, 
with or without the contest, the sophist exhibitions 
were continued in great pomp to which a theatric 

1 Baehdall, Tht Vnivenltiet of Europe <» tfte Middle J^ei, Vol. H, 
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efFect was given by the chornseB which chanted 
parts of a poem, the other parts beiag read by the 
author or by some one in his place. Paul the 
Sileatiary, who flourished under Justinian, pro- 
nounced two such ixipparrek, as they were called, 
in honor of the foundation of the church of St. 
Sophia. On these occasions the poet, accompanied 
by the guilds, went in procession to the palace and 
in the presence of the emperor recited the first 
part of his poem. Then the procession went to 
church, where Paul declaimed his remaining 
verses. He described his performance by the 
word 64aTpov, and in addition to the guilds prob- 
ably had the aid also of church singers and of 
musicians from the Hippodrome. 

This half-literary, half-scenic entertainment 
may help to explain the use of a poem, fragments 
of which have been preserved, written by Eudocia, 
the empress, on the legend of St. Cyprian. This 
legend was one of the highly dramatic themes in 
the traditions of the early church, the other being 
the story of Thecla versified by Eudocia's contem- 
porary, Basil, bishop of Seleucia. Two persons so 
much in the public eye of their time, and so well 
able to control the methods of publication then in 
use, are not likely to have written these elaborate 
poems for their own improvement merely, or for 
private reading. The likelihood is that the pieces 
were intended for recitation in churches by 
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chomses, with the representation of individnal 
characters wherever these occurred. The dramatic 
quality of the legend of St. Cyprian can be inferred 
from Calderon's treatment of it in his Magico 
prodigioso,^ and its poBeibilities in recitation from 
Southey's ballad* on the similar legend of St. 
Basil. The way in which snch poetry conld be 
made a part of the religions service is indicated in 
Mr. Price's remarks* on a custom of the ancient 
church of France: 

It was enjoined by the ritual of the Galilean church 
that the lives of the saints should be read during mass 
on the days consecrated to their memory. On the intro- 
duction of the Boman litui^ which forbade the admix- 
ture of uiy eitraneoua matter with the service of the 
mass, this practice appears to have been suspended, and 
the lives of the Saints were read only at evening prayer. 
But even in this the inveteracy of custom seems speedily 
to have established its rights; and there is reason to be- 
lieve that the lives of such as are mentioned in the New 
Testament were regularly delivered from the chancel. 
Of this a curious example, the Planch de St. Esteve, 
has been published by M. Baynouaid, where the passa^ee 
from the Acts of the Apostles referring to St. Stephen 
are introduced between the metrical translations of 
them. From Fiance it is probable this rite found its 
way into England. 

1 CrelmisDh, Vatueh einer Ottchlelila dct VoVmchautpieU mm 
Doctor Faiut, p. BI. 

iSonther, CompItU Poetical ITorfci (Americas edition), pp. £33-58. 
■WuMn, Hutory cf BngUA Poefrv (HuUU'i edition), ToL n. 
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Warton notes the existence in the British Mtiseam 
of a manoacript of legendary tales in rhyme and 
in the northern dialect to be read to the people by 
the priests on Sundays and holidays. The castom 
dates in English parish churches from the first half 
of the thirteenth century, but seems to have been 
observed still earlier in the monastic congregations. 
That the poems of Eudocia and Basil, and other 
writers of their time who performed similar tasks 
— for example, Cyril and Nonnns — either made 
or marked an epoch in the reconciliation between 
Greek poetry and the church is indicated by the 
fact that now hymns became general in the 
churches and a Christian drama began to be popn- 
lar. But this friendly disposition toward the 
drama, fostered by Endocia and her husband, 
Theodosins the Younger, disappeared amid the 
persecutions under Leo I and his successor Zeno. 
These barbarians, thoogb they banished actors, 
could not efface their influence. The most char- 
acteristic external mark of the actors was the care- 
ful preservation of their hair in honor of their 
patron, the unshorn or abrocomua Dionysus. As 
thus distinguished, they were often called eumalloe; 
or, with reference to the color of their hair, cara- 
■ Tnalloe or ohrysomalloe. In this fashion they were 
imitated by painters and other artists attached to 
the stage, and even by the factions of the Hippo- 
drome. Of course, these long-haired factions had 
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their place m the church, whatever became of the 
proBcribed actors ; and bo from all sides ecclesias- 
tics witnessed the gradual inflow of Dionysiac and 
theatric traditions into the congregations, baftchiz- 
ing the monks and the prelates, The church bit- 
terly revenged itself by its support of the tyrauni- 
cal Zeno. Most of )be men capable of uniting 
history were killed under' this emperor, but two 
who survived him, Evagrius and Theodore Anag- 
nostes, gave a gloomy accotml'or h^B character. 
The populace in the Hippodrome, when they cried 
out to his widow, "O Ariadne! give an orthodox 
emperor to rule the world; give a prosperous 
Easter to the world; give order and safety to the 
cities; banish that robber of the city called the 
prefect," were lees anxious at heart about the first 
clause of their quadripartite tradition than about 
the other three. When her choice lighted on 
Anastasias, he was hailed with enthusiasm as the 
bringer of peace to the distracted state. Yet, as 
has already been pointed out, he was far from 
orthodoxy. Probably he went farther than mere 
heresy; for where he was anathematized by the 
church, there he was praised by the Neoplatonists, 
who described him as a genuine Hellene, a new 
Agesilaus, a lineal descendant of Zens and Her- 
acles. The philosophers would hardly have dared 
to speak of him thus, if they had not known that 
he himself took pride in his reputed descent At 
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the momeat there ntoBt have been great popularity 
in this. The Isaurian hordea that followed Leo 
and Zeno were a menace to the capital, and the 
anti-foreign feeling ran high. 

A distinctive feature of the reign of Aneetasius, 
as compared with that of his immediate predeces- 
sors, was the encouragement which he gave to the 
dramatic profeeBion. In his time the centralizing 
tendency which led all men of talent to Constanti- 
nople had become irresistible. The great cities 
which gave a tone to civilization rarely prodnc«d 
great personalities ; but they used many, and there- 
fore drew to themselves all the talent of the prov- 
inces. The Constantinople of Justinian would 
have been a desert, so far as intellect was con- 
cerned, had it not been for the men who came from 
far and near — men who had ideas; and the same 
could have been said of the city in the time of 
Anastasius. With actors he himself intervened to 
bring abont Aia lesult. Flayers and dramatic 
writers who had gained applause in provincial 
cities were invited to the capital, and honored and 
rewarded for performances before him. In these 
favors, however, the ostensible religious drama 
had no share. The Alexandrian Dorotheus who 
ventured to present a work of that kind on the 
stage was exiled to Africa. It must be added, 
however, that Dorotheus gave his play a political 
as well aa a religious significance. Anastasius 
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viewed the theater as a school of ethics and gave 
practical encouragement to dramatists who osed 
their art on the side of justice. An instance is on 
record. From the time of Constantine a heavy 
poll-tax, known as the chrysargyrion, had been 
levied which pressed heavily on the artisans, 
farmers, hetaerae, and beggars. As the collectors 
were authorized by the law to enforce payment 
even by torture, the tragic possibilities of the im- 
post were unlimited. Timotheiis of Gaza, a play- 
wright and actor who had migrated to Constanti- 
nople, wrote a tragedy on the theme and had it 
performed in the presence of the emperor. He 
may himself have acted one of the parts. Of this 
we know nothing; we know not even what the 
Greeks would call the hypothesis of the drama. 
But it had an immediate and powerful effect. 
Anastasius, astounded at the disclosure of cruelties 
that were perpetrated under cover of law, abol- 
ished the tax forthwith. The joy* of the people 
at their release from a burden which had been 
borne for centuries was echoed by the historians. 
It was said that only the pen o£ Thncydides could 
do justice to the subject, and that Anastasius had 
rivaled the exploits of his ancestor Heracles in 
destroying the Lemaean hydra. In Syria the 
gratitude of the people was expressed by a week 
of church-going and torchlight processions, and 
by the decision to hold a yearly festival in mem- 
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oTj of an event bo anspiciooa This was a tme 
labor festival. "All the artisans rejoiced," writes 
the hiatorian sententiously. It is a pity that a plaj 
which produced so fine an effect was so easily lost 
and forgotten. Had it been preserved, it would 
have illustrated the methods of those schools of 
akroasis, rhetoric, acting, and dramatizing for 
which Syria was still famous. 

IV 

The disposition to utilize the maniiers and con- 
ditions of the times in dramatic writing seems to 
have been general. Thus a writer of the period 
who is known by his personal and place names 
combined, Aeneas Gazaeus, disclosed an abuse not 
unknown to the modem stage — by condemning 
the comedy which violated the privacies of life. 
This remark, or the feeling natural among sober- 
minded people which it expressed, seems to have 
been the occaBion of a curious apology for the 
mimes in the form of an oratorical exercise by 
Choricius, the successor of Procopius on the 
sophist throne of Gaza. Choricius seems to have 
enjoyed special privileges in the theaters of Gaza, 
and his work is the only known source from which 
anything like a satisfactory account can be obtained 
of the Hellenic stage at the beginning of the sixth 
century,' His discourse is an evident imitation of 

1 Sathas, tJ.A' S., rXi, if, p..', rvf, rff . 
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Libanins' reply in behalf of the professional 
dancers to the censures of Laelius Aristides. The 
complaints against the mimes which Choricins re- 
pelled were in general such as had been reiterated 
from the time of Demosthenes, namely, that they 
were teachers of immorality and licentiousness. 
The quarrel was not between the charch and the 
theater, but between the actors of tragedy and the 
actors of comedy; and Choricins, defending the 
latter, insisted that their profession was no less 
noble nor less moral than that of the tragedians. 
This statement shows that the mime of Choricins 
was a different person from the buffoon whom 
Demosthenes censured, and from the mime familiar 
to the BomauB. In fact, the mimes of Choricins 
seem to have been engaged chiefly in reviving the 
Attic Middle Comedy, If they performed works 
by contemporary authors, the defect noticed by 
Aeneas Gazaetis is as likely to have been in the 
playwright as in the players. The object of Aeneas 
was plain enough ; he wished to restrict the thea- 
ter to tragedy, because the ancient tragedies, par- 
ticularly those of Euripides, still retained great 
popularity. He was just as severe on bad imita- 
tions of Euripides as he was on the domestic 
comedy. As long as the tragedians had no com- 
petition, they could make a living out of Euripides 
and still maintain the dignity of the legitimate 
stage. But now the mimes, taking to heart such 
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criticism ea that of Aeneas Q^azaens, casting aside 
as far as possible works of the kind to which they 
had been addicted, began to revive prodactions of 
the classic period. The tragedians, instead of 
praising their professional coosine for this real 
effort to elevate the comic stage, were disgusted to 
see the honors and profits of the legitimate drama 
divided. Snch appears to have been the contro- 
versy in which Choricins interfered. He explained 
that a mime, to be good, must have a fine voice, a 
ready enunciation, complete knowledge of the 
choric art and that of gesticulation, and must be 
natural in all that he was required to do. Chori- 
cius seems to have conceded the necessary inferi- 
ority of the comic to the tragic art as art But 
be defended the artists; and they certainly de- 
served an advocate capable of appreciating their 
high aims, if, as he said, they presented the plays 
of Philemon and Menander, and occasionally those 
of Aristophanes. More rarely they acted little 
dramas rewritten from the material of the Homeric 
poems. Of the contemporary pieces which they 
played Choricius did not condemn all; those in 
which social or political wrongs were exposed, he 
thought, had a good effect in deterring men in 
power from doing evil. 

It is noteworthy to find an author, at a time 
when the secular drama is supposed hardly to have 
begun in the West, who writes about dramatic »at- 
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ire almost in the manner of CboriciaB. We may ' 
infer from a passage in Levinns Lemnias' treatise 
on bow to make the best of life,' that the Low 
Countries early in the sixteenth century had a thea- 
ter mature enough to boast its traditions, which 
ridiculed the foibles of individuals and castigated 
social follies with success. The author was a physi- 
cian, and his book De miraculis occulUs was much 
read at one time. His essay, referred to above, 
appears to have been written before the year 1564, 
Counting the time that most have elapsed in the 
preparation of the work, which is one of experi- 

I Da miroculfa occvUU naturae, librl llli. ; item da vita cum animi 
et corporis incolumnitate recte institvendot tiber Tiniu. T'li qnidem 
iam i>ostreDiniii aniflndati, et atlqnnt captibne aactt: hla Tero nnn- 
Qnam antehao editus: Anctore L^sTino Lemnio, Medico ZirlEaeo, 
lena* eieodebat Tobiaa Sttiinmaii, Anno UDIiXXXYin, Obssrra 

lar book. The work wa.« ptobably m print ae earl} aa 15es. The scien- 

Bxhortalio ad vii, opt, inalit. tbe author haa this to say of Domed;: 
" Hiatoriflfl affinis eet comoedia. hnmaaae Titae BpoonlniUi ilk quo 
qniaqae mores aSectnsgue suob alqne eipressam qaotidiaoBs vitae 
ImaglDem anb altarios persooa perspicit ac oontemplatiii, suaqiie 
Titia aat TirtuteH obaervat, iocuado genere, Qt Cicero ait, alaganti, 
nrbano, lugealoso, (aoeto, quo exeroitii geneie omnes fere aatioaes in 
anoqnaeqnBidiomBlentnntnr.nittgnaQonnQQqQamlioantiaaodieeQdi 
libertate.aieatjaita HorBtiam.libeitBB in vitiam eicidat, quod in 
sectandis Titiis plemmqna aint acerbiores: oeqae enim popularea 
tantom atqne infimae aortia faomlneH notant, Bed in freqnantiasimo 
eiritatia tbeatro optlmatea ao vlroa primarioa ezagitant, rhythmiaqne 
aspeilorlbus peratringTuit. Qui si oitra nllam oontumeliam atqne 
infamia9labem,mlauBqiieaaditio3iSTersibiiataleqalddBmmoliantur, 
atgne inillas taptitm. qui idaniit pTomeriti,liQgraai aicuant, telerari 
posBe Tidebitnr, quo moibidi ijli contacto hnlcera reaipiscant, aniqoo 

Batameutem TOcaat, at thytbmioos coaceutus at modnlationes, qtil- 
boa tabnlam anam peramnt, Hym offt Diohten." 
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8nc© as well as leaming, we imagine that it reflects 
a state of things that was in existence as early as 
1530 or before. This comedy in the Netherlands 
was in the vernacular, as was the folk-comedy 
of Italy about the close of the fifteenth century 
mentioned by Polydore Vergil, 

To return to Choricius. Oomedies were played 
at night, and the audiences were composed of both 
men and women, especially girls of the middle 
and upper classes. The music was popular, and 
the songs often passed to the streets to be sung 
everywhere, just as the case is now with simple 
and taking airs. Mimes successful in the prov- 
inces were usually invited to Constantinople to 
play before the imperial household. Yet they 
were less honored than tragic actors. Pedagogues 
were not permitted to attend the comedy. They 
revenged themselves by teaching their pupils to 
perform the classic comedies. Many censored the 
Middle Comedy for much the same reasons that 
are alleged against modern French playa The 
answer of Choricius is one that is still in use. 
He argued that it was the business of the drama 
to expose the facts of human nature; that the 
final purpose of the comedy, however, was ethical; 
and that it represented vice as punished, folly 
rebuked and virtue rewarded, Christianity was 
studiously ignored by the orator. His attitude 
was meant to be that of an ancient philosopher. 
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For the parposes of his rhetoric the Olympian 
gods still reigned. This is worth remembering; 
for the paganism of the Renaissance in Italy is 
sometimes treated as if it were a novelty iu the 
literary history of the Christian period. 

So far as comedy was concerned, it may well 
be supposed that Choricins described what Ana- 
stasins fostered and approved. Outside of the 
legitimate drama, comedy and tragedy, Anastasios, 
like a true Oreek of the classic stamp, seems to 
have cared for little or nothing theatrical. Among 
the thin^ which he strongly condemned was the 
Maionma, the May nocturnal festival of Antioch, 
and indeed of all Syria. This was celebrated every 
third year, and was prolonged for a month at a 
time. It retained the memory of its ancient 
patrons, Dionysus and Aphrodite, but in the days 
of Anastasins it degenerated sadly, and he ordered 
its discontinuance. Here again, as in prohibiting 
the contest with wild beasts, he acted so as to 
promote the interests of the theater by restoring 
to it the crowds which formerly roamed the streets 
with clowns and false-faces. The successors of 
Anastasius, Justin and Justinian, gave the last 
blow to the spectacular life of Antioch by abolish- 
ing the so-called Olympic games which had long 
kept alive the memory of ancient Oreek athletics. 
The games at Antioch, however, had been changed 
to suit the character of a people who lived only to 
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be amnBed. Their real quality waB shown when 
Diocletian attempted to give them religious and 
national significance in opposition to Christianity. 
Mnsic and dancing and declamation and tricks on 
horseback by yoang men and young women of 
aristocratic families were a poor substitute for 
the strenuous contest of an earlier period. Never- 
theless, the pagan subjects of the empire riewed 
the abolition of the Olympia as a direct challenge 
to the gods, and the subsequent occurrences con- 
firmed their faith. A little while before Justinian's 
decree was promulgated, a tempest prostrated the 
sacred grove of cypresses in the gardens of 
Daphne. Six years afterward an earthquake 
tumbled the city in ruins and caused the death of 
300,000 people.' In vain Justinian named the 
new town Theopolis and ordered solemn services 
in its behalf. The Persians captured it and trans- 
ferred the remnant of the population to a new 
Antioch, the Antiocb of Chosroea, where every 
effort was made for a time to preserve the learn- 
ing and the arts, the theater, and the festivals, of 
the Greeks. 

The temporary restoration of the ancient stage 
by Anastasius was followed, under his barbarous 
snccessor Justin, by lower abasement than ever. 
If we may believe Procopius, Justinian personally 
cared as little for the muses as his uncultured 
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ancle. Hie efforts to ameliorate the condition of 
the lower classes of women on the stage, though 
wise and necessary, were not intended to benefit 
the theater. The miseries of these women were 
such as can now hardly be imagined, becaose they 
were enhanced by conditions not far removed from 
slavery. As Eudocia had inflnenced her husband, 
Theodosins II, to free the provincial theatere and 
actors from the exactions of the Byzantine apec- 
tacles, so now Theodora, the former dancing-girl, 
infinenced her husband, Jostinian, to relieve the 
women of the stage from the horrors of serritnde. 
Many of these women were bound by written con- 
traots made in their name by others. Justinian 
declared these contracts void. The procurers 
substituted promises under oath, but Justinian 
prohibited this practice, relieved the thymelicae 
from the penalties of perjury, and gave them many 
civic rights which had hitherto been denied. He 
sanctioned their marriage, and when, as was to be 
expected, troops of them left the theaters and 
threw themselves upon the world without a liveli- 
hood, he provided a fond to meet their necessities. 
Not merely in the release of these women, but in 
other ways, Justinian restricted the public amuse- 
ments of his subjects. According to Frocopius, 
be abolished the laws under which the imperial 
treasury defrayed the expense of performances in 
the Hippodrome, the Cynegion, and certain smaller 
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tbeaterB. The Byzantines are said to have la- 
mented in particular the closing of these theaters, 
thinking that they must thenceforth live without 
langhter. But these places were evidently not 
the ones where the legitimate comedy and tragedy 
prevailed, bnt rather tbose in which dancers and 
buffoons were supreme. It was, in fact, from the 
class of dancers that he rescued the woman who 
became bis empress; and while he is not to be 
credited with literary or artistic sensibility, his 
reprisals in her behalf would have missed their 
aim, if they had been as indiscriminate as in gen- 
eral were the attacks of orthodoxy. The case of 
Theodora, whatever view may be taken of her 
character, was in her youth sad enough. Owing 
to the poverty of her parents and to their lifelong 
connection with the Hippodrome, she and her 
sister, both said to have been very beautiful women, 
had not even the wretched privilege of being hired 
by contract as dancers or actresses. They were, 
as one might say, chattels of the Hippodrome, and 
could be leased by that establishment to any em- 
ployer who would pay for their professional 
services. Once freed from this degrading slavery, 
she never rested until she had released her former 
companions from their forced and abominable trade. 
That her efforts to abolish the shows (0ed/*aTa) 
were not directed against the legitimate stage is 
indicated by the fact that certain moneys paid 
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into the public treasury, particularly the fees tor 
building permits, were reserved to the theatralia 
daring Justinian's reign. This theatric fund 
implied the continued existence of the objects to 
which it was applied. The only restrictions in 
the novels of Justinian which could have applied 
to the legitimate comedy were those that forbade 
bishops and monks to frequent the theater and 
commanded the actors to cease their ridicule of 
the monastic dress. John Lydus a historian of 
the period, wrote that, while the vulgar theaters 
were closed — namely, those in which were per- 
formed the farces and buffooneries of the Atellane, 
the Palliata, the Togata, the Tabemaria, the 
.Bhinthonice, and the Flanipedaria — the stage of 
the mimes was carefully protected. Another 
work which casts light on the condition of the 
Byzantine stage at this time as well as earlier is 
the Anthology of Epigrams.^ In this collection 

iSathaa cites the tollowiag tltlea ot epicrams of this kind : Elt ti- 
Xitt&triif — Btf ifixv^p*^^ afirAvc Ai^xi>^4rD»r in BvfovTL^. He ftlso qnotes 

the follovios which ma; be of oaa to thoae who have not scoess to a 

coUeotion of these Qreek veraicles: 

Hykm 'AMin irl S' iyi>Mrt aatim 

'EvTDpa ikif tkt CWMT* fiw ftiAm- 'BUoAi'ii H 
rtn Y^ piiii]i SijAuv ifiifi X'P^" 
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the names of many actors are preserred, and 
various aUnsions reveal the customs and tastes of 
the mediaeval Hellenized races with reference to 
the drama and the theater. If the social features 
of Byzantine theatrical life often resemble those 

Ahir i^ir •Itfiaxvm, iUflLtv ^vfu A>|»if 

Thf ffofiaphv TToAJ/ufvo, rhw iv ^^^Xjjffi Kiyarifiar 

nwoTt li TiMrritt/ imiiTinaTi p^aro ^ri)r 

« li lo. a7A«nt i(Kiri( urraTO. uo^ior ip sir* 

T6v^A^iL8«l»r a*" 'X"' *'XJ-'. 

Ttir *iAt)ii)A(ii|r vUiorAr <L«i^p»ii)iiir' 
■AA'ItvAw jiAifotTt ikit' lEpio, loi vgwHTt 

ttiiunii, aAa/rfaif AftftATA nfj^airfi^v^f 
^HTtBof o5t* X^^oc yCfurai, out* npidfiiicf 

KwpLf yap T^ p.^ «Ma irsAt-yBOfM- Ir U Tk fe«A^ 
XtiAn ^ifi^mvii *fliv»»''' YlfH^^f ' 
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of classic times, hardly less often do they seem 
like those of a more modem era. The Byzantine 
actresses who sighed for a rich husband were 
probably not the last of their kind; nor are the 

ff^pHko, lu TtKivtr apvw irvicrt yifoi. 
lIop^vpiT q Kt'^'iJ TcL erimAaT4i cat Tb dt^ptfor 
TOUTV rb AnvitrtH'f kaI rb irtptv^piof, 

lirr'frrir ariermt rtSl^t' apafrroijivii, 

Sathai, of oonrae, maintains that all these had a oontempaiarr 
application. Perhaps other critica might hara doubts in Boma oaaes. 
He alio BUamerateB from tha epigrams the following add itionol names 
otmimads; Bassaria, Shodope, Galatea, Demo, Doria, Sappho, Lais, 
Charicle, Theodoria, UenecratiB, Tbeano, Paphia, Cleophantis, Her- 
mouBBSB. Harla the oitharode, Plato also a eithariat, Forphjris a 
traffodiaDi and the dancers lore htBtridae) Bhododea, GarHmallns 
Llbams, and Anthnsa. The argoment ia obviooa that, if snch pro 
fessioDol paTBons siisted in the time of Agathias, Uier most bare had 
dramas to parfonn and theaters to perform in. While upon (bis sub- 
]e«ti one mar well oopy a little from Yaiessor, whoae elaborate stndy 
Dtepigramirutte ia atill worthy of admiration. On p. 125 of hia collected 
works he attributes to Meleager, a predeceaEor of Agathias and Pla- 
iiiiidM,aud ■ contemporary aa well a> a enbjectof SuencDS VI: 

i-jiji iiiiL liaa^iil fiai.i.11 ir6eor- I, (sAl fiouirs' 

There ii certainly a family resemblance between this piece and 
those cil«d trom a later period b; Sathaa. Yaiassor also cites bom 
Agatbias himself an epigram that seems to cast a doubt oa the first- 
hand quality of bis obaerratian (122) : 






ni Tax* -^ '<|irre>« xv*t tUt' 
iwwitt xt^iiiemt J«wfl*Ao>' f\ 

■iff iapovs JUyoiO wapoTfii^tM rsMfifp 

■est T^VOOt't if 'IW'X. tr IpltvirTI » lut^irf 



,.i..JA. .-1 — ~^"o, Mi W^a Jitw»« 
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watchful mothera who guarded the good name of 
their daughters hy their indefatigable attention 
without modem counterparts. 



That the legitimate stage, tragedy and comedy 
and the politer pantomime, continued to flourish 
under the sncceeBors of Justinian may be inferred 
from the following more or less direct evidence.' 
The Bophists and lawyers had, as has been remarked, 
close relations with the theater. They were uaoally 
the writers of the epigraras on actors and actresses 
in the Anthology. The sophists of Gaza taught 
their acroamatic art in the theater of that city. The 
lawyers, or at least the professors of law, seem to 
have done likewise at Constantinople about the 
close of the seventh century, since the Council in 
Tmllo found it necessary to prohibit the resort of 
law-teachers to the theaters. The lawyer and 
historian Menander obtained his name from his 
youthful predilection for the stage. He neglected 
his professioa for that of the playwright. Later 
in life, in the time of emperor Maurice, having 
retired from the theater, he devoted himself to 
writing a history, of which, unfortunately, only a 
few fragments are known to exist. The work 
doubtless included much information about the 
theater, owing to Menander's familiarity with the 

1 Satbaa, rfr, T(a; td', th'. 
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Babject. In a fragment which has been preserved, 
he mentioned the fact that in the year 591 he 
wrote a tragedy on the martyrdom of the Persian 
magus, Isaozites,' who, having become a Christian, 
was crucified by the Zoroastrians. Here we have 
an obvious prototype of the Jesuit religio-historic 
Latin dramas and a faint foreshadowing of the 
Shakespearian histories. That Menander wrote 
other dramas besides the one he mentions seems 
probable from the tenor of many fragments attrib- 
uted to him which conld hardly have found a place 
in his history. 

Until the time of the emperor Heraclins the 
theater must have survived undisturbed, since we 
find that emperor endeavoring to subsidize what 
may be called the theatric interest in the state 
to secure its support in his contest with other 
ambitious leaders. He placated the warring fac- 
tions of the Hippodrome by setting apart, out of 
the reduced revenues of the empire, a fund for an 
annual performance. The Iconoclastic emperors 
in general, contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected of men who had imbibed a prejudice almost 
Semitic against art in the form of pictures or 
statuary, supported the theater. Of courae, the 

iVassIaa, De hitloricli Oratcii, p. Z75; Fabricins, Bibliotheca 
Graeca, Vol. VI, p. 238; Knimbadher, OeKhichte tfer bptanlinitchen 
Litleratnr, pp. 37S f., where tbero is an ample grnopais of Ploohiras' 
little plar. For proof tliat airitroi rou SfiuTTDSffas kaowu in [aaaaceut 
lUly.Satbal reteia toQyraliliiaBndbiiUialoffuidcpoefiintmhMaria, 
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bitterness of religions controversj had much to 
do with this. In the Hippodrome the mimes sat- 
irized the orthodox monks and patriarchs; among 
other things representing them as disobeying those 
very injunctions about marriage and interconrse 
of the sexes which the last orthodox conncil, the 
Council in Trullo, had embodied in its canons. 
Indeed, the monks themselves were obliged to en- 
act their own disgrace. Coustantine Copronymus 
gathered them in the arena and compelled each to 
take a female companion. His prefect in Thrace 
was equally stem. He collected all the monastics, 
male and female, of his province and said to them: 
"Get married at once. Those who refuse shall be 
blinded and sent to CypniB," These high-handed 
proceedings were fatal to the cause of the image- 
breakers. The Iconoclasts also weakened their 
party by the introduction of the theater into the 
chnrch. Moderate churchmen, who would have 
been reconciled to the loss of the icons, were not 
ready for noisy dramatic performances associated 
with worship. Of the character of these religious 
interludes nothing is known. The orthodox party, 
as soon as it regained power, effaced every vestige 
of Iconoclastic literature that could be fonnd. Of 
the Byzantine dramas which have survived, only 
one can be referred to this period — a short dia- 
logue in verse by Michael Ploehiras. It em- 
bodied the complaint of a philosopher against the 
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vagaries of fortune, and was written according to 
the rules of the ancient drama. In addition to 
the charactere of the dialogue, Agroecus, SophuB, 
and Tyche, the piece included two choral parts, of 
which one waB sung by the mosee. Of this play, 
and others of its kind known to Byzantine letters, 
Magnin remarked that they appeared to be the 
precursors and models of the moralities of the 
West. 

Orthodox writers were now, as on similar occa- 
sions before, compelled to follow the example of 
the heretics. John of Damascus in his early days 
collected the dicta of the Fathers against the stage. 
Now he set to work to compose dramas in order to 
gratify tastes that were stronger among the people 
than theological hatreds. One of these plays was 
based on the story of Susanna. It no longer exists, 
but is said to have been modeled after the trage- 
dies of Euripides. Another orthodox dramatist 
was Stephen Sabaites, who was already famous for 
his hymns. He wrote at least one tragedy, the 
Sdvarw ToC XpuTTOv, a work which may have been 
suggested by the earlier Xpifrrm ndtrxtop. Ste- 
phen's drama, after the lapse of centuries, appears 
to have been still well known to Greek men of let- 
ters at the time of the revival of learning in Italy. 
A third writer contemporary with John and Ste- 
phen, of the same ecclesiastical party, was the dea- 
con Ignatius who composed a short miracle-play on 
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the temptatioDof Adam and Eve and their expulsion 
from Paradise. ThiB appears to have been a work 
on the lines of the comedy played by the mimcB. 
A prologue outlined the drama, which began with 
a convereation between Eve and the Serpent. The 
other characters were Adam and God. The natu- 
ral result of this orthodox dramatic activity was 
that the severe canons of the Council in Trullo had 
to be explained away. Later scholiasts, Balsamon 
and Zonaras, referred these decrees exclusively to 
the spectacles of the Hippodrome. Zonaraa in- 
sisted that the Fathers, in condemning tragedy and 
comedy, allnded only to the practice of ridiculing 
monks on the stage, and added that the ecclesias- 
tics of former times could know nothing of Aris- 
tophanes or Euripides. This was almost as bad as 
the modern assertion that nobody read Terence in 
the Middle Ages. Balsamon gave a volume of in- 
formation in a few sentences when he blamed the 
monks for making themselves ridiculous by ap- 
pearing as clowns and satyrs in the market-place 
at the Calandae. For this is as much as to say 
the spirit of play had not only domesticated itself 
in the church — Balsamon wrote after the mumme- 
ries, of St. Sophia had ceased to be looked on as 
an innovation — but that it rendered nugatory the 
severe ascetic discipline of centoriea The Greeks 
were still practically the same people that had 
danced to the goat-song of Thespis. Paradoxical 
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above all the reet was the fact that the chnroh now 
tacitly approved as not unorthodox the very per- 
formances — for example, the Kontopaikte — which 
owed their origin to Jnlian the Apostate. 

The lawyers followed the example of these 
scholiasts. Inconvenient decrees had been pro- 
mulgated in the fervor of victorious piety by the 
emperors who followed immediately after the 
Iconoclasts. By the lawyers it was held that the 
disgrace which these decrees aimed to put on the 
profession of the mime as such was only incidental 
to the purpose of the individual, as when a person 
went on the stage to gratify a feeling of revenge 
or hatred. Hardly had the study of the law risen 
in the West to the rank of a science before this 
histrionic problem recurred, not on lines which 
might have been anticipated from the capitularies 
of Charlemagne and his successors, or from the 
traditional attitude of the Latin church, but taken 
up at the point where the Byzantine jurispradeuts 
had left it. Tiraqueau' raised the queBtion 
whether the profession of an actor was a bar to 
nobility. Confessedly disagreeing with the De- 
ereta canoniea, he distinguished histriones from 
iibicinea, dtharoedi, citharistae, lyrisiae And 
others who played on various instruments at wed- 
dings and other festivities, who, he said, were 
called lusorea, "players," and were publicly hired 
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for the pnrpose. These were vile and infamous, 
according to the Decreta canonica which con- 
demned all actors as goliards and buffoons. Tira- 
qnean held to a more moderate view. He inclad- 
ed with kistriones, also tragedians, comedians, 
mimi, pantomimi, and archimimi, as if he would 
ask for all these some indnlgence from the law. 
As to those who by legal writers, contrary to the 
usage of Cicero and other classic authors, were 
called joculatores — the French faraeurs or 
j'oueurs de farses — he admitted that, as they 
played publicly for money, their infamy, legally 
considered, was unquestionable. He added that 
Budaeos, commenting on the clause, "omnes prop- 
ter praeminm in scenam descendentes famosns 
esse," included with these also those who went on 
the stage from motives of ambition, quoting the 
authority of a Greek manuscript in the Vatican, 
But Tiraqueaa carefully reserved the point that in 
all the adverse cases, what was unlawful in the 
street, was, for a good purpose, quite admissible 
within private walls, and also observed that the 
distinctive customs of each country were to be 
considered. There was an unconscious touch of 
humor in the gravity with which he dwelt on the 
classic paradox that it was proper to sing or dance, 
but highly improper to sing or dance too well. 
The result of modern discussion on the subject has 
been a gradual amelioration in the status of the 
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player. So in Byzantium all the repressiTe de- 
crees were replaced at the last by one which opened 
the right of contest in the games to all. Then, as 
the revennee of the fading state decreased, came 
the half-pathetic imperial declaratioii that the 
theoric funds might be nsed in repairing the walls, 
since apon the strength of the walls depended the 
continnance of the theater. It was to the emper- 
ors of the Macedonian house that actors were in- 
debted for relief from their civic deprirations. 
Oonstantine VIII Porphyrogenitus even ventured 
to revive national festivals — perhaps he merely 
recognized anew what had not ceased to exist — 
which had long lain nnder the censure of the 
church. Bacchus reappeared under another name, 
and then it was found that in Thrace his rites had 
never been neglected. In the tenth century the 
stage recovered its power in such measure as to 
show that the anti-theatric crusade of a thousand 
years had never been strong enough to uproot from 
the human heart those ideas of pleasure which 
were natural to it. Even the church, as we have 
seen, betrayed a feeling of reaction against the 
ascetic monotony which it had itself created. 

To judge from the silence of later writers, the 
peace between the church and the theaters lasted 
unbroken until the fall of the Byzantine Empire. 
The theatric question as such no longer existed. 
But the theaters remained in some form, for Pho- 
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tins and FBellas found it conTeDJent to distingaish 
between the use and abuse of them. The latter, 
joking with his pupils, upbraided them for pre- 
ferring the play to the school, and in a suit at 
law he formally recorded by hia petition the fact 
that mimes and clowns still existed. His poetical 
diBConTBe on grammar,' addressed to Coustantine 
Monomachus, was illustrated by the citation of at 
least one dramatic poet, Lycophron, that perhaps 
Indicated an oral corruption of a passage in that 
author. It was not grammar, he wrote, that saw, 

Tos yap h T^ AvKoi^povi efiuirat Mptn xiomK. 

The inference is that Lycophron still held the 
memory of men in some fashion. His place may 
not, however, have been the stage. The epigram- 
matists of the Anthology had their quarrel with 
him, the only dramatist, they said, whose name 
and nature agreed. Wolf-minded he was called, 
and wolf-minded he was in thinking dark thon^ts. 
Somewhat later than Psellus, John Tzetzee con- 
gratulated actors on being more honored than 
teachers, and even on being credited with more 
wisdom. Theodore Prodromus, in a lively poem 
which may have been intended for recitation as 
part of a stage performance, poured contempt on 
Aristotle, Empedocles, and Orpheus for not being 
able to keep him from starving, and expressed the 

I BfflSBoiiada, Anecdota Qraeca, Vol. ni, p. SB. 
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determination to abandon his books for the theater. 
He is known to have written acta for the mimes 
of the Hippodrome, besides having collaborated in 
the authorship of the more pretentious and better- 
known drama *AW5?)/*os i^iX^. This was a sort 
of morality in which Philia (Friendship) was cast 
off bj her husband Cosmos (Human Life), who 
then married the lewd Echthra (Enmitj) by the 
advice of his handmaid Moria, or Folly. This re- 
minds one in a general way of the farce produced 
in 1624 by the French physician Nicole de la 
Chesnaye,' in which World as an impersonation of 
mankind weds, not Wrath, but Folly herself. 
Tzetzes indicated by some lines in his Chiliads 
that actors still continued in his time to take part 
in the Calandae as of old. He also gave occasion 
for the inference that a revival had taken place of 
the tragedies of Sophocles as acting plays. How- 
ever, the Comneni were not invariably favorable 
to the theater, and when the reigning emperor 
happened to be adverse, the dramatic profession 
had reason for invoking the shade of Sophocles to 
witness the miseries of his successors. 

A playwright of this period who wrote certaia 
satiric dramas in bis youth is noteworthy for the 
reason that he spent hia later years in burning all 
the copies of his plays which he could find, leav- 
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ing on record the titles of four which would prob- 
ably now be called faroea. This was Nicephoms 
the Basilaces. While Basilaces and Prodromns 
composed acta for the mimes, Manuel Phile wrote 
rather stilted allegorical dramas in honor of his 
imperial and noble patrons. He seems to have 
anticipated, in a dry and clumsy way, the masque 
which was for a time dear to the courtly amateurs 
of the West. In one of his poems, of a somewhat 
different cast from those mentioned, he introduced 
himself as the principal character, and in the per- 
son of an old friend described the training and 
peculiarities of an experienced mime. Among 
other things this poem — which is said to be very 
obsonre even to a Qreek — sho^ that the actors 
still wore the ancient masks, at least in comic per- 
formances. Exhibiting a universal trait of human 
nature, Phile thought no actors so good as those 
whom he had known in his youth. In another 
poem, where mimes were introduced under evident 
stage names, the discussion turned on money. 
Anyone who has observed the modem actor look- 
ing for an angel shonld be able to appreciate the 
phrase QaicrtoX^ /mw. One of Phile's semi-alle- 
gorical dramas was a eulogy of the great Domestic 
and historian, John Cantacuzene. Phile himself 
appears in this play conversing with Mind. The 
virtues are represented by twelve women bearing 
such names as Oourage, Judgment, Prudence, and 
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the like, the final speeoh being in the name of 
Cantacuzene himself. Another piece in dramatic 
form was the so-called monody on the death of 
John Palaeologus. The prologue was spoken by 
a character named Therapon, while eulogistic 
themeB were allotted to the different memberB of 
the mourning imperial family. This example of 
polite and solemn flattery was not forgotten. In 
the year 1637 the Italian Antonins Persianes wrote 
a similar fnneral drama on the death of Chris- 
tine, duchess of Lorraine. A dramatic threnody 
which might be recited by one person or by 
several is the Latin poem by Huet on the death of 
Salmasios.' The hundred distichs in Latin by the 
three sisters, Anne, Jane, and Margaret Seymour, 
on the death of Margaret of Valois,' furnish a 
curious variation of the foneral drama; all the 
more so as each Latin couplet has its echoes in 
Greek, Latin, and French, written by various 
poets. 

Throughout the period of the Palaeologi, per- 
sons with the traditions and training of actors 
continued to take the customary parts in the secu- 
lar and religions spectacles; they attended the 
procession of the patriarchs, led the popular 
merriment of the Carnival ('AirJ«^«) in the 

lOllTetiUi SecentlortM poetae LolinC el Oraeci tehcH Quingva 
{Pmkrort,lT43), 

IBrjdgu, i'Dlyantftea. Art. VI, pp. 80 9. Barls giTM an ottiele (o 
th«M dJiUeln. 
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Oalandae, and probably the dancea in the Feast of 
the Virgin («o//ii;ffw) which lasted thirty days. 
The fashion of the emperors in Burrounding them- 
selves with mimes, dancers, and muaicians was so 
deeply rooted that the Turkish sultans continued 
it with Syzantine actors, as the Turks and Arabs 
at the time of the conquest and long afterward 
were skilled only in the arts of the acrobat, their 
music and dance being unfit for the combinationa 
required by the stage. In all Toderini's three 
volumes on Turkish literature there is not a line 
respecting the drama. It was not until a time al- 
most within the memory of men now living that 
Turkish poets mastered the art of the playwright, 
beginning with rude adaptations to the stage of 
stories from the Thousand and One Nights, pass- 
ing to paraphrases from modem French dramas 
and on to works more or less original and national. 

YI 

It may be suspected that the mimes in the last 
years of the empire, since they left no record of 
any dramatic performance properly so called, were 
no longer like their ancient namesakes. Dncange 
preserves a definition which shows that the mimes 
were sometimes called ipxiuoXdyoi as well as ffio- 
Xdyot — that is, impersonators of ancient as well as 
contemporary life.' But this definition might have 

■ Satbasi rti'. v',v/l , jn', vi*', »•', 
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been a literary reminiscence. Psellns, in the 
time of the Comneni, diacriminated clearly be- 
tween the clowns of the imperial conrt and the 
bnffoone of the Hippodrome, and Zonaras insisted 
on the fact that the mimes in his day were 
precisely like those of earlier times. To make 
this more certain, he distingnished the itktjvikoX 
from the fiittoi by eaying that the former were 
always associated with the ballet (Spxv'^^''), while 
the mimes played comedies. From what Phile 
says it is plain that the mimes as late as the 
closing thirteenth century still gave the same kind 
of an entertainment as that so bitterly censnred 
by Ohrysostom a thousand years before, Eusta- 
thins of Thessalonica in his study of geature 
remarked that the actors whom he knew, besides 
prodncing contemporary dramas, often revived 
those of ancient authors. The contemporary 
pieces to which Eustathius ' alludes were not pre- 
served; but an adequate idea can be formed of 
them from some descriptions. According to 
ChoriciuB, the mimes gathered in the Hippodrome 
presented their acta in the intervals between the 
games. His words imply also that these acta were 
mostly satirical, and that they were very direct in 
their application. Now, to illustrate: The cause 
of the uprising against the emperor Maurice is 
nnknown. Bat from the popular song which has 
been preserved it is to be inferred that the first 
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signal of rebellion was given by the actors, who 
marched in front of the emperor's place in the 
Hippodrome singing an insolent ditty and pointing 
to one of their number made up to look like 
Maurice — who was far from beanty — but crowned 
with a wreath of garlic. The joke was fatal to 
Maurice, bat it had its counterpart long before 
in the time of Theodosius II. Fhocas the 
Bucceraor of Maurice, was satirized, likewise 
in his own presence, for his habitual dmnken- 
nesB, The terrible effectiveness of these one- 
act satires is evinced by the well-known story 
of an official who was burned alive in the oval of 
the Hippodrome,' upon the disclosure by the 
mimes of an oppressive act on his part which had 
not before come to the knowledge of the reigning 
emperor Theophilos. Inasmuch as a similar scene 
had taken place in the reign of the emperor Valen- 
tinian, the natural inference is that the mimes had 
not forgotten their traditions. In fact, satires 
npon rulers and politicians in the theater appear 
to have grown more frequent with time. The 
literary princess Anna Comnena, for example, gave 
a long account of the scenic attacks on her father, 
including some of the songs that were sung.' 

In the time of Justinian the ancient rattles 
(^ofiffav^ia) , which had been familiar to the 
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ceremonies of the old reli^on, vere used by the 
mimeB to ridicule the remaining adherents of 
paganism. These noisy instrnments were kept in 
mind to that age, as something more or leas sacred, 
by the Olympic Q-ames at Antioch; young girls 
disconrsed on philosophy, entered various contests, 
and rattled bombonaria because it was classical to 
do those things. Aeschylus, they were told, had 
introdaced the bombyx or crotalnm in his tragedy, 
the 'HSopoi. But when the mimes took up the 
instrument, its ridiculous character was exposed. 
It is still heard in the isles of Greece, but only on 
the days when it is supposed to buzz contempt for 
the memory of Judas Iscariot.' 

A. more significant dramatic survival remains to 
be mentioaed. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, of 
the Macedonian dynasty, was distinguished for his 
recognition and encouragement of the plays of the 
guilds, the forerunners, and perhaps the models, of 
the M^teries performed by the artisans of the 
West. These companies of workingmen, with 
their songs, dialogues, and pantomimes, under 
his patronage, took an important share in every 
ecclesiastical and civic festival, and preserved 
their traditions for ag^. As late as the close of 
the eighteenth century, Epirote and Macedonian 
butchers of Oonstantinople performed annually a 
pantomime with chorus which was interpreted to 
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be a scenic representation of the expedition of 
Alexander against Darins. This traditional play, 
according to Conatantine himself, contained two 
famous lines: 

18c TO iap ri koX^ icaXiv imvaTiXXa 
ifitpoy irytua' Km )(apav Km Tijv finjufpuiv. 

The similarity has been pointed out of these Tenei 
to the Italian, 

Ben venga Ma^io 
Che a ciascon lallegra U cuore^ 
in the popular plays of Florence and more par- 
ticularly to the Ben venga Primavera in a song 
composed either by Lorenzo de' Medici or Angelo 
Politiano.' The comparison might seem far- 
fetched, if the G^reek lines were a fragment of 
mere local folklore. But they had been in better 
days a part of the ceremonies of the Hippodrome.* 
Except in times of disorder or disaSecticvi, the people 
would greet their soreieign with a hymn appropriate 
to the season and the day, those on the right intoning 
one line, those on the left the next. Thus on the 11th 
of May in one great wave of sound would loU out from 
the East, 

"Behold, the Spring, the goodly Spring once 
more appears." 
Then from the Western side would swell bock the 
chorus, 

"Froeperitj and jo; and health it brings." 

IBoscoe, rfM Lift <if Lorenxodt^ Medici (secKHid eiUtioti). Vol. I, 

p. 131 of the Appandix. 

SQroBTBnm, Conifanlinoplc. Vol. I.p. DB. 
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So they would continue ringing out line after line of 
that ancient hymn inwrought into the life of the Hippo- 
diome, of which we have only tiie beginning. 
It was this time-honored lyric which the guild of 
butchers preserved long after the Hippodrome had 
fallen into minB and its Btones had been carried 
away to make the walls of new bnildinga. The 
myriads who once faced each other in all the glory 
of their party costumes had dwindled to a small 
company of two or three hundred men, but these 
stood on the very ground over which the walls of 
the Hippodrome had towered centuries before. 
For almost a thousand years the same pantomimic 
dtama had been represented on the same stage in 
the same oity by the same corps of artisans.' 

In the more prosperous times of the empire a 
favorite business with the artisan actors of Con- 
stantinople was the presentation of Homeric scenes, 
particularly at feasts and weddings. What the 
source was from which this folk-theater drew its 
Homeric legends is not easy to tell, but there are 
indications that it was identical with that from 
which those western redactors of the Trojan story 
obtained the innmnerable episodes of which Homer 
never dreamed. What happens in most periods 



ehaptei deioted to the Botchera' Hii 
psiiiB Chat this VuiUsiiiiir 'l»sl^ 
eijDltalsiit of the Roman LnpenwliB, 
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of high culture happened also in Byzantium. 
Our modem affection for ballads and folklore 
and dialect was rivaled hj similar predilections in 
the polished society of the Ecratem Empire. The 
ecclesiastical verse of the learned poets, Endocia, 
Basil, Nonnns, St. Gregory, Synesins, Pisides, 
Phile, and others, all met the same fate. None 
of these succeeded in writing what was perma- 
nently acceptable to the liturgy of the church. 
Nearly all the hymns that are now suug were 
made by folk-poets, or at least by men who were 
never known to Byzantine learning. The persist- 
ent aversion of the church from the learned poesy 
and its warm esteem for the popular muse had an 
important effect on the Greek language. Poets 
of the schools were affected by a tendency which 
was really that of the people rather than of the 
church. The same feeling which led Prior to 
admire the baUad of "The Nut-Brown Maid" 
actuated Byzantine men of letters long ago, and 
the same perverted taste which led him to spoil 
that poem by improving it inspired similar efforts 
among Greek scholars. A feature of the Feast of 
Boses at Gaza was an acroamatio contest in which 
both stadenis and teachers took part Some of 
the poems preserved which were recited on these 
occasions are still of value as versions of ballads, 
as in the case of an anacreontic ode by Constan- 
tine the grammarian, which was based on a song 
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heard at a wedding. If the ballads themselves had 
been preserved, these secondary poems would be 
of slight utility. Homer was indestmctible. 
Probably to his survival the world owes the dia- 
appearance of a mass of balladry and improvements 
on ballads, all of which took its rise from his verse. 
Frocopiua is said to have elaborated a whole 
Tolnme ol poems paraphrased into the literary 
language of his day from the works of Homer. 
I>onbtless other poets, learned and unlearned, 
engaged in a similar task. Considerations of this 
kind suggest the origin of the Homeric ballads 
which are known to have been sung at weddings 
and banquets by the mimes of Constantinople. 

Such poetical narratives preserved only in the 
memory of the minstrels were easily forgotten 
when they ceased to attract the people. Mean- 
while it is possible that they contributed to the 
growth of the Trojan story in another direction.' 
Poets of the West in crusading times confessedly 
drew from a Greek popular source material for 
their compositions. That the mediaeval Troy 
legend was based, not on Homer alone, but in part 
on the narratives attributed to Dictys and Dares, 
is well known. But these two works by no means 
furnished all the materials of the western romance, 
as a comparison between them and the poem of 
Benolt de St. Maur, or the prose fiction of Ouido, 

I Warton. Hiitoty of Siwlu& Poetirt (HsdlU'e edition), VoL II, 
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showB. Subtracting from Guide's Historia de 
hello TVqjano all that he could have drawn from 
Homer, from Dictys and Dares, from Vergil, Ovid, 
Statins, and Valerius FlaccuB — if Valerius was 
known then, which is doubtful — there is still much 
to be acconnted for in hie fifteen books. Warton 
intimates that he drew on his own imagination. 
But a compiler ia not usually an imaginative man. 
Guido wrote at the instance of an archbishop, 
Matteo di Porta of Salerno. Salerno was tbe one 
place in all Italy, and indeed in all the West of Eu- 
rope, where it is certain that the Greek language was 
vernacular from imperial times down to the origin 
of univereitieB. When the archbishop of Salerno 
asked Guido to write a book, he did so evidently 
because he knew him to be a clever poet and a 
learned civilian who could write well. When he 
chose the subject, he was probably influenced by 
the knowledge that he could furnish Guido with 
what he considered new and important material. 
Neither of the two men would have cared, even in 
that uncritical age, to deal with a purely Greek 
theme, in a region full of Greek thought and Greek 
traditions, on the basis of their capacity for creating 
. fiction. If they had done this, their contempo- 
raries would have resented it The mediaeval 
objection to Homer was that he falsified history. 
This shows the ignorance of people in the Middle 
Ages, hnt it also shows their temper. Guido could 
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nae bad authorities, but aathoritleB of some kind 
he had to have. His book was an immense enocesB. 
It superseded Dictys and Dares, and held the 
Bapremac; until the real Homer began again to be 
studied in his own language. Achilles, Jaaon, 
and Hercules took their place as heroes of romance 
alongside of Lancelot, Koland, Gawain, Oliver, 
Arthur aud Charlemagne ; and the Homeric 
legends in their corrupted form became as popular 
with the guilds of Florence as they had ever been 
with those of Byzantium. To the tendency which 
reached the West in G-uido, the world owes much 
of Boccaccio and Gower and at least one poem of 
Chancer, as well as a play by Shakespeare. 

VII 
While, as has been said, the ecclesiastico- 
theatrical fashions of Byzantium passed to western 
Europe over the heads of the Italians and in spite 
of their dislike, the reverse was the case with the 
professional traditions of the mimes and play- 
wrights.' The Turkish conquest practically 
destroyed every remnant in Constantinople of the 
ancient culture which had survived the Q-raeco- 
Boman imperialism. To adopt the phrase of the 
learned John Argyropulus, the Hellenic muses, 
leaving their age-long habitations, migrated to 

fraeda iioatra exlllo tiaDivolarit AlpM" 
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the Alps. In fact, though very inacctirately, the 
Renaissance in western Europe is usually dated 
from the fall of the Byzantine power. One of the 
relics of ancient civilization, the transfer of 
which to the West was completed at that time, 
was undoubtedly the Greek stage tradition. That 
this, hitherto, even where it affected the West, 
bad never been clearly understood is suggested, if 
not proved, by the fact that a man so widely informed 
ae Dante' used the word "comedy" without any 

1 Witb Dante's remark as an obJectiTe point, Cloetta has Bathared 
np and oommentBd ieritttim on the mixenire deflnttiona of comedf 
Bad trassd; tcom BoHthiDa onvard. Bat tlie result is not oonclaBiTe. 
Daute VBS Qttin? a deflnition to a very nnlqae purpoM, and somctbitig 
can also ba said tor I^e vritera vho preceded him. Thos Cloetta, 
BeilrOiie iur Litttraturgetchlchte del MitttlaUert und der Renoiuance 
(Vol. I, p. 17), quotes from the Cmiolationei of Boethins tbia passage, 
proaa2, 36 9.: "Quid traeosdiamm clamor aUnddefletnlai indisoreto 
icta (ortunam telicia legna Tentantemt Konne adnluKentnlos town 
'•tftm Tb. ^i. iv. .u£r Tiv » (Tipsk Our (Homer, II. ziiT, iZJ t.). In 
JuTis limiae lacere didioist!;" and opines that it oonflrmedati ermr 
of the Middle Ages aa to what tragedy really was. But there was Dot 
neoeeaarily aa error iji Uie mediaeial mind. The oral pecnliaritifla 
were not likely to be dwelt on in an age when aU publication was oral. 
Reoitatioo by one or by many was not thongbt of as differentiated on 
that aocoont, while the purpose of the piece, as being monrntoi or the 
reverse, didactic, narratqry, arffumentatiTe, prosaic or rhythinioaI,TBS 
always obsened. The tact that only a smaU portion of UtaratDie In 
modem times is intended for oral deliTery Dnqaestionably leads orlties 
of the present day to minimize tlie knowledge of the medlaaral period, 
Dante^B portraits do not glTa the impression ot a man capable ot 
laagbtOT : if he coald laush, he certain]; would do so on reading some 
modem istereaces trom bis definition of comedy. Bnt that is no 
reason why the text to which this note Is appended should depart From 
the orthodoij ot the literary historians. On the other band, it is not 
wise to be too literal with a passage lilce that of Isidore, OHcnnes, Tlii, 
T, T, where he aays that there are two lands ot comic writera, old and 
new, the old including Plautns, Actius, Terence ; the new "also called 

confnsioo with the satyrie play ot the Greeks, bat no more than anj 
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dramatic meaning whatever. Bnt if the modem 
legitimate drama began in the pnrely literary 
etnd; of ancient plays, then it is a cnrions paradox 
that the first acting plays of the Renaissance were 
not composed by men versed in Plantns and 
Sophocles, and were not based on classic plots nor 
restricted to classic forms. They were, indeed, 
often based on Greek narratives ; but these tales, 
instead of being classical or ancient, were of the 
very time to which the plays themselves belonged. 
To explain this it is necessary to consider that the 
occupation of Constantinople by the Ottoman 
power was no sudden or unexpected catastrophe. 
The movement of Syzantine refugees to the west- 
ward began long before the hordes of Islam crossed 
the Bosphorus. These earlier fugitives made no 

rsoder ms^bt moka if ho war« ooDsidanii^ lilcenMs rathor than diffa^ 
enee. As a literarr achieTement, vbat an the odds between a Theo- 
critian idyl and a Tuasonian traai-oomedyT The miaeellanBona n»« of 
the mirdi "traxedj" and "oamedj" (Ooetta, op. at., p. 11) and their 
DogDates ptoree nothiag-. If Victoc Le Cleio speaks of TropocdJa super 
capUotii regiM F'rancia^ Johannia, meaning only a pathetic prose 
aoooaut of the miafoitanee of King John at Poltlets,he conld yat hsTS 
known what the technical meaning of tragedy was. A newspaperman 
UMB words of this kind in remoCely derlTatlTe senaea laa each tbey 
hsTS been common coin flinea Plato's time) almost daily, and yet. it 
called npon, heoonld nanally give a fair deflnition of eaob of them aa 
Tsstrioted to the ataiie. In tact, an experiment upon a man who 
writes theatrical notices daily showed that his ilrst tbonght, npon 
being aaked the maanlagof the word "tragedy," was not of the staged 
piece, but of some or any sottowfol oocurreneo or nacratiye. and bis 
deflnition of "comedy" answered almost word for word to the groap 
of defloitions gathered by Cloetta tiom the whole range of medlasTal 
literature; and yet the man has a thorough professional knowledge 
of the theater, with ■baolntaly no knowledge whataTer of the aathon 
wbom Cloetta cites. 
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BTich stir in tlie world as those did who reached 
Italy jnst in time to gratify the slowly awakened 
otiriosity of Italian men of letters. Neverthelesa, 
they interested and amnsed the people among whom 
they fonnd a home. The first modem Roman 
comedy was a hnmoroos illustration of the adren- 
tnreB which befell expatriated Hellenes. Two 
brothers from Methone in the Feloponnesns, who 
were captured by the Tarks, snlwequently met in 
Rome without recognizing each other. Readers 
of either Plautus or Shakespeare would be at no 
loss for incidents appropriate to ench a sitaation. 
Cardinal Bibbiena, who wrote this play, and Leo 
X who had it acted, would have thought it hardly 
necessary to reproduce Plantus in Italian, or to 
draw characters from an obscure Greek commn- 
nity, if the device had not harmonized with facts 
and feelings of the time. This play, performed 
at Rome in the year 1513, was the beginning of 
a general dramatic movement in the courte of 
Italian princes. Venice alone resisted and repelled 
the new fashion. The reason for this appears to 
be that the fashion was not new to the Venetians. 
Already years before the public representation of 
Cardinal Bibbiena's play, the Council of Ten 
found it necessary to forbid comedies, recitations, 
comic or tragic performances, and eclogues, as 
things which had come into great vogue and had 
proved a cause of immoderate expense as well as 
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of immorality among the people. These plays, it 
was said, were especially popolar at festivala and 
weddings and banqaets. In these particnlars ate 
to be seen all the habitB of the Byzantine mimes. 
Among those who had cultivated these novelties 
in Venice was Catherine Comaro, the deposed 
queen of Cyprns. Her name is manifestly a 
link between the short-lived Venetian drama of 
the latter half of the fifteenth century and the 
theater of the Q-reeks. Another link is to be 
found in the circumstance that the plots of such 
early Venetian plays as are now known were taken 
from contemporary G-reek life and history, and 
that many characters in them were represented as 
using language that was a curious and amusing 
mixture of Greek and Italian.' The people who 

la of BiuBats the toIlowiiM pw- 
: "Elando (lAs U>), libit toI dlri 
clia li tniidi cobiT .... Ab, marinll no baata chls la iDrtniia aia diin- 
dea anni me niTaersao In dosso (rdaor) tanta dessratia de perdare Is 
■nia apitl (itiiiVl) la mlo oansa, la mio romba, la chisrau l-cvfMTira] la 
mio ambella (ijiWXii), la mio giaeoa (yuruu) LaBoria mugieri, s 
Delia tkioatora mn |»vyorJp» nm) flola, la mia dnlci cara morfl (ti- 
M<V«<|) inauls dela Rhondl cotandt Talaadhoinuit, a aodaaso cbianiia 
I'tirinta) drizao ds hareri calohim ben in chests tarra cum la mis 
splanu dsl merdegari [(upriiiifiii), e Tni co chlelo traditoro dela Bom- 
herto me ft chiaati coast Stan be ouiil cnai tatto oaado xi per caaon 
de cMeli macaiismeni polltlcbi Ouya(Hcr|i^i|ToAiTuii|)en]fiBgni; aseue, 

As to Uie CalaodtH ot Bibbiena. Boaooe. in bii Leo tAc Tmt\, VoL 
I, p. 26, indicates that not so long ago It was considered the eaclieitat 
all modem eomediea. 

The Venetian decree ahows Hiat thsatricala ot some kind had bam 
popular in Venice ap to the date (1U6) vhen it was piomolgatad- 
thatiaflTe jreais before Bibbiena'a play waa written: "Studuit sempar 
domioinm nostnun cnm hoc Conalllo leraie da medio ea omnia qnaa 
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spoke this jargon, which was nothing like a patois, 
but was rather the talk of persons who eked ont a 
meager foreign Tocabulary with words from their 
own language, must have been numerous, since 
they were able to give it a considerable literature. 
In addition to the Qreeks who had to speak it be- 
cause they could make no nearer approach to 
Italian, there appear to have been Venetians who 
took pride in mastering it. An amusing contem- 
porary poetical sketch describes a comedian of 
Venice who was not willing to give it up even with 
his life, but returned as a ghost to try it again. 

Following antique terms of classification, one 
may say that not only these early Venetian 

eocoita faonuit posae qaoqne modo comunpere «t deprsTare bonoa 
mom iDTeotnti* et oouaeqasiitet latrodQCtiTB illaram molarnm 
Tsnun et elteetniim, quae, nt luhouesta, houeate dioi et Dominari dod 
pouoDt. Com igitnr a pancluimo tBmpo citrs. appareat introdaetnm 

t«, et tun in domibna, quam etiam in propatnlo ad haeo praeparato 
Tadtantar et fiant comoediae at repraesentationes comoodlaTnm, in 
qnlbm per peraonatoa siie maBoheratoa dlouutur et utnutnr multa 
leibaet acta turpia, lasciTs at inhonastissima; et cam ista quae nltia 
diapendiam oiTiam ncwtrorom plena et prttBTia annt malonim, nnn 
■lntpermitt«ndapTOcedeTeidt«Tin9j capiatnr: Vadltparaqaodancto- 
ritat« bnJDa Oonailii dellberatnm oaptnm at pmaiTiUD itt, qood 
covnediae, rscitationeBi et repraaBentaticmea oomoedlaJea aan trago^ 
diales, eslncae omuioo banniantnr, aio qnod de caetero fieri et exeici- 
taci non poisint, in has nostra civitato tam prlTstim qnam publica, 
at tam pro iDatiB naptlallbaa et postibnB. quam aliter olio modo aab 
poena magistrla standi per annam in caTcare dansos, et tarael per 
annoa qolnqafl de Venetiia et diatrictD in caan oantiafactionia ; et da 
praedietia poenis non poeait flari gratia, donom. Tel remiaalo, et para 
qua ponetoTt non Intelligatnr oapta, niai habnarit omnea Tallotaa 
bnlng mcailii cougregati ad perteetmu nnmemm aaidecim." Decree 
of Oe Council of Ten, December Z>, I5Ce. Airigoni Benato. Notitie tl 
ot^ereazUmt intomo aSV origins « at progreno dti teatri e deUe rap- 
praeiUiuiimt teatraU in VentMta, ISIO; quoted bj Sathaa. 
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plays, but Cardinal Bibbiena's comedy Calandra 
and the two tragedira, Sophoniaba, the one by 
Gallotto, the other by Trissino, belonged to the 
drama palliatum, the essential difference being 
that at Venice the actors as well as the themes were 
Greek, while in other cities Italians assumed Greek 
dress and character. In the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Italian theater Greek subjects were as 
common as Italian subjects were on the English 
stage; and that is saying much, (or Ben Jonson' 
knew the time when a play conld hardly be made 
to go at all in London without an Italian plot and 
Italian characters. When it came to the only 
style of dramatic art that the Italian poets deemed 
novel and original with themselves,' the style to 
which ultimately the world owes the Shakespear- 
ian idyls, .4s You Like It and The Tempest, the 
romance A Winter's Tale and the satire Lovers 
Labour's Lost, indebtedness to the Greeks was 
frankly, though only partially, acknowledged. In 

1 A list of tha Bctod hIhjb of the period vonld pion llie fact. 
iS&naaxaio'a Arcadia is one long langnoniDa fit of what is uanallir 
deecribed among Amerioans as spring fever, in whicb nataral things 
aaem to be painted rather than realized. It giraa one the same ssdSK- 
tions as those one has io bheIds at landscape on a Dresden Tase. It 
ii wonderfuUy lazj readlnc. But perhaps Sannaoiro's boast as trani- 
lated br Biydges was tens of hi* time and of Italy, as thiu in his 
address to his pipe : 

To thes at least the fateful praise beloogs. 
That thon wart first who to the woods hast bron^t 
The love that has tbe Unse to rastics taoght. 
And filled sweet Echo with Pierian sones. 
These lines are from a troiulation by Sir Edgerton Brydges. 
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the Venetian prohibitive decree mentioned above, 
eclo^es held a prominent place. What the 
Italians, following Yirgil, meant by eclogue, that 
the Q-reekB after Theocritne described as an idyl. 
It did not occnr to Taeso and his contemporaries 
that this form of poetry as a pnblic entertainment 
had been revived in Italy by Greet influence. 
What they observed was that the recovery of the 
works of Theocritus and the G-reek novelists had 
given them welcome snggestions. Their literary 
obligation they admitted; their debt to Greek 
stage tradition has always been ignored. As for 
the moderns — none has ever touched a hand to a 
pastoral play or eclogue without well knowing that, 
directly or indirectly, he was a disciple, if not an 
imitator, of Sannazaro, Gnarini, Tasso, and Ongaro, 
It is the vice of the pastoral tragi-comedy that 
whatever novelty may be attempted in it is limited 
to a fixed round of characters, and to a scanty 
series of incidents and situations. In any other 
hands than those of Shakespeare the story and 
characters of ^s You lAke It would be too ridicu- 
lous for laughter, and in sober earnest the argument 
of nearly all the Italian pastoral plays is absurd. 
The whole affair is as monotonous as a modem 
novel, apd yet it can, like the novel, always be 
made attractive to an age in the humor for it. 
The first poet who wrote idyls exhausted all the 
original possibilities except the possibility of being 
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followed by others. If he had thought of that, 
he might have wiitten one more idyl and crowded 
into his Sicilian valea his BuccessorB, all telling 
the same story, bat each in his own words. To a 
poet of his reaonrces it wonld have been so easy to 
convert his little mral pictures into five-act dramas 
with songs and dances that we must think he in- 
tentionally refrained in the tme spirit of Hellenic 
moderation. The Italian poets expanded the idyl 
into a play, jnst as the post-classic Syrian Hellen- 
ists had long before elaborated it as a novel in 
prose. The Arcadia of Sannazaro, the Aminta 
of Taaso, the Pastor Fido of Gnarini, the Aleeo 
of Ongaro, are links in a single chain of literary 
evolution. But there is even a closer relation 
between the Aminta and the Alceo. They are, in 
fact, one play viewed under two different aspects. 
Ongaro discovered that all he had to do to make 
a new drama was to give his shepherds and shep- 
herdesses new names and new costumes, and put 
them to sea. The habeutic play was thus easily 
perfected, and the Bathed Aminta became one of 
those indestructible witticisms always to be duly 
repeated whenever the subject recurs to which 
they apply. This imitative method, however, was 
not supposed to lessen Ongaro's merit. Tasso 
himself translated passages in his play almost ver- 
batim from the Greek novelists and from the idyls 
of Theocritus. One of the pretty passages of the 
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Aminta, that in which Phyllis is string bj a bee, 
is taken from the L&ucrippe of Achilles Tatios. 
From the same source was derived the lesson of 
love which the enamored swain teaches by the 
example of plants and animals — a favorite device 
in the Italian pastorals, and one that recnis in 
Shakespeare's Venua and Adonia. Echo songs, 
frequent in these plays, were no novelty in Greek 
after the epigram of Gaurodas in the Anthology. 
The heroes of the Italian tragi-comedy nsuaUy 
prepare to die by making pretty speeches, full of 
pathos, to the shepherds, to surrounding nature, 
to the sun, to the moon, and to the pitiless damsel 
whose cruelty has driven them to despair. This 
monologue invariably contains ideas and phrases 
that were long before used by Theocritus, Longus, 
and Sophocles. In short, a detailed comparison 
of the Italian pastoral plays with the novels of 
Tatios and Longus and the poems of Theocritus 
will reveal iimumerable parallels which are not 
accidental. 

Finally let us come to the point by another way. 
We have already remarked that it was the traveling 
English actors who gave Germans the instmctiou 
necessary to the transition from the ecclesiastical 
and artisan plays to the secular drama.' Some 

iPeanou, ChanctM of Dtath, etc., Vol. II, p. SB», alladlnc to Ui« 
"cradeneaB and apparent belplnsness of tha earlleet attempts of th« 
wnilu drama in Germ but, " Tamarkg that " its anthon had to laam 
how to nplaoa syraboliBm bjr actluc, and how to build up a new oon- 
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even maintam that Shakespeare himaelf was one 
of those who strolled throngh the Low OonDtriea 
and Germany, perhaps going as far as Italy, about 
the close of the sixteenth century. The influence 
of these English player companies was at once 
acknowledged, for Q-erman playwrights began 
compositions in what they called the English 
manner. It would be rash to say that the Germans 
could not have taught themselyes to bridge the 
chasm between the passion-play and — Wallenatein, 
for example. But the fact is that they were not 
left to their own devices. 

Another illustration: This change of the reli- 
gious play to the true drama had been brought 
about among the English in the second half of 
the sixteenth century. It is possible, of course, 
that the confessed aptitude of English talent for 
the drama and the stage might have brought this 
revolution about of itself. But the fact ia that it 
did not, and the interference came precisely from 
the region whence it would rationally be expected. 
In the years 1577-78 an Italian comedian" enter- 

onitlon of dramatlo imity. It wbb tha Ensliah uitorB and the EtigUsli 
pUrwrlshta -who cbieBr helped them In thle matter." And FnrnBSB, 
in bla lutrodactlon ta Vuch Adi> about Xothina (sue also Allantie 
Itantkl)/ for Jul;, 1SB8, pp. IS S.), isTlevB the Eii«lish hlstiionio inTa- 
■km of Qerniaiir. qnotins amons other things the statement ot the old 
Qarman dramatist Ajtm that hft madg Us dUjh " aoS dl neoa aDsli- 
■oha U anlei nnd Art." 

'Fnnieaa, ai attars ailsd: "Just as Italian oompanles oame to 
London, vhore in ]fi77-7S there was in ItaJian commediante nanivd 
Dronsiaao. with his plaiara— Bfaot,bTthe wsTidisaloslaxBO Intimate 
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tained London audiences, donbtless in the same 
atmosphere of hot friendship and fierce enmity 
which has ever since enveloped Italian singers and 
actors on English soil. 

Now if we turn to Italy and look back to the 
closing years of the fifteenth century, we shall find 
that the transition from tfae religious play and 
from the folk-performance to genuine drama had 
to be made there also. True, the religious plays 
of Italy were unlike those popular north of the 
Alps, but they were equally unlike that which the 
canons of the legitimate drama required. It is 
open to anyone to say that the change could have 
been made by the theatrical instinct of the Italians 
without help. But the fact is that they had the 
help of the Byzantine mimes, and that they did 
not attempt the secular drama for themselves till 
this help came to them. 

TsIatioDBhlp St Chat earlT dar between the Eagllab and tbe Italian 
itage of which far too little accatmt Is made b^ those who wish to si- 
plain Shakes[>ean's knowledge of Italian manners and names." 
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CHAPTER ni 

HASTERN TRADITIONS AND WEBTEBN 
DEVELOPMENT 

I 

HiBtorianB of the modem drama, as a role, dis- 
ctiBB the theme from the point of view of national 
pride.' French critics look back to the mysteries 
in the Church of St. Martial at Limoges, or to 
that of the death of St. Catherine represented by 
the monks of St. Denis, English antiquaries 
note the play of St Catherine at Dnnatable in 
the twelfth century, justly observing that it was 
far from seeming a novelty to the contemporary 
annalists. There is, of conrse, a dispute whether 
this was a spoken play or mere dumb show. 
Aside from that, the famiUar qnotation from 
Fitzstephen shows that long before the close of 
the twelfth century religious dramas were com- 
mon in London, as they were also in the capitals 
of the continent.' The Italians making the vide 
distinction that exists between the so-called sacred 
play and the legitimate drama might well name 
MuBsato, about 1300, contemporary and acquaint- 

' Sathaa, *^'. 

• H«iUtt'iWirtoa,Si(torvi^£n0lfAPo«(r«,ToLI,p.mi VoLII, 
P.M. 
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anee of Dante, as the true restorer of ancient 
tragedy; that ie, if tragedy were, what Seneoa 
thoaght it to be, a thing to be read rather than 
acted. More justly than the rest, the G-ermans 
can claim priority for the Terentian comedy of 
SoBwitha, the nan of Q-andersheim, who floarished 
aboat the close of the tenth century. 

In this conflict of opinion, the various weatem 
nations agree only in ignoring the Byzantines, as a 
people who cared nothing for literature, who wasted 
a thousand years or more in theological disputa- 
tions, in gathering up gnomic and epigrammatic 
trifles, and in composing pious necrologies. But 
Byzantine history shows that the nnfortunate sub- 
jects of the Eastern Empire, though they rejected 
the authority of the popes, were nevertheless hu- 
man beings, with the tastes and aptitudes of hu- 
manity, more polished in manners, and better 
famished with the means and appliances of a cul-- 
tivated existence, than the peoples of the West in 
the mediaeval period. It stands to reason that as 
long as they retained the traditions of the Hellenic 
past, they would seek with more or less industry 
and skill to prolong the intellectual activities which 
those traditions commemorated. The Byzantines 
not only preserved the theatrical habits of the 
Hellenic race, but also endeavored to Christianize 
the stage long before Boswitha was in existence. 
In fact, the whole history of the theater among 
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modem nations is only a repetition, on general 
lines, with variations in detail, of what had already 
happened in the Graeco-Roman Empire. Oon- 
stantinople had its classic drama, its imitations of 
the classic drama, its spectacles, its theatrical sen- 
sations, its ballet, its opera (if that term may be 
used to describe dramatic performances that were 
masical thronghont), its vaudeville, its plays with 
local and personal "gaga," its smart set to write 
epigrams on actors and actresses, and all the other 
particulars of a parallel that might be drawn out 
to weariness. The famous comedies of Roawitha, 
when their genesis is carefully investigated, are 
seen to have with eastern lore, dramatic traditions, 
and history relations that can be explained in only 
on© way. 

The question as to the authenticity of the plays 
ascribed to her is hardly serious. Either she wrote 
them, or Conrad Celtes was deceived, or he wrote 
them himself. Even upon the last, impossible 
supposition they antedate all non-religions dramas 
in the West, except the two tragedies of Mussato 
and perhaps a Spanish comedy. Celtes published 
Boswitha's comediea in the year 1501. The Span- 
ish tragi-^omedy, though written in 1499, was 
practically unknown till much later. Keachlin's 
scholastic interludes,' the first of which was per- 

iPeriBoninB, HWoHo laecuU teitldeeimi, p. 97: "PrasMna 
Honaobl Tanbaot nbiqae dcxitoa, et ad inqniaitorea haeteticaa pnTl- 
taUi detatabant. Ita eerie cam Job. Caroi»Ds •gtront, tIio liulctil. 
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formed in 1498, while they ondoabtedly mark the 
revolt of the modem spirit against the valgar 
traditional mediaeval play, would hardly be called 
dramas from the classical point of view; still less 
from the modem. Benchlin's valne in dramatic 
history is dae to his immense weight as a scholar, 
and to the nnfiagging perseverance with which he 
pursued every inquiry opened to him. Twenty 
years after the performance of his first school play, 
we find him writing to Bilibaldns Pirkheimer that 

st hoo Ipso tempOM prafeesors Incolatadieusl, qui liMrai Hebraicas 
primu in OeroiiiDia sioitttTit. at In Aoadgmia ista mans aiplicabit 
DeTldem iri...-l.inn.^ Tsspsri Ariatoiihuili Platom, audltoclbns lonce 
ploi qnam treoeotij, Dt tpia in epUtota ad Billbaldom Firkheimsnun 

LlEelins, Hiatoria podanmi araecoram Oermanfaa, pp. 11 t. : 
"Nunqnam ante ipiina aetatem ootaoadia in Germanornm acholia 
aetatalt;prtniDa Seuchlinas theatraia apemit, atqne adolssceutuloB 
HeidelberBSB, anno UCCCcnC, in Hnnani prodtutt. CamoedU base 
Jambicia trimetriB ab eo aoripta Hagenoae anno UDXVI •loosa, In 
oajne pioloso BAnchlinna optimo jnrg i« noTnm (addo primnm) 
poatam adpellat, pargitqaa : 

Optana poeta plaoera paniiia TenlbDS, 

Sat esie adeptnm glDriae arbitratns est, 

81 aatore aa Gbimauiae achola Inaaiit 

Qraecanicia et Bhomoleia lualbas. 

Tbeodoms de Plennlgen, Doctor et Ullee aniatni, pootam noatmm 

alloqnltnr {in epiatola ad enm prtdle Non. Feb. aouo UCVIII Bcripta], 

"Tn inter Oeimanoa noatros hodie (rara loqnor) Eomaras Dostor 

merib) imns canaendaa ea." Benriona Babetiiu, Celebris ills Tatai at 

aatate Capnlonia TabiuEae pnrfeuoi, Sapphieam decantat, bac Intar 

aliarooe: 

81 snpia unatoa latlcea adire 
Caatali tontia elariiye latU 
SeitA daptmea ememlaae poada 

Tanpora Dlrcnm. 
Sao labet aocoo ant SophocUs cothanM 
Optima certas. tenniTe plnotio 
Piudaii et 8apphDS fidlbas eanoria 
Cannina acribia. 
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he had more than three hnndred students at his 
lectures, and that he was reading to them David 
Kimchi in Hebrew in the morning and Arie- 
tophaneB' Plutus in Greek in the afternoon. 
Celtes served an equally good purpose among those 
who clung to the old religion. The old-time literary 
and educational enthusiasm died slowly in the mon- 
asteries as the Tmiversities rose in popular esteem. 
Monkish orders took advantage of the new system 
by having houses more or less intimately associat- 
ed with the universities. Nothing of the kind was 
thought of for the women monastics. Indeed, the 
idea was already gaining ground, especially in 
Protestant countries, which has been so often ex- 
ploited in more recent times, that woman's share 
in the world's activity consisted mainly in igno- 
rance and good works. With the disappearance of 
the convents, Protestant countries were left for a 
time in a worse plight as to the education of 
women than those which kept their allegiance to 
the ancient church. Intellectual women in the 
nunneries felt this. They saw the danger, and 
they welcomed every tribute to the mind of woman. 
When Celtes published the comedies of Boswitha, 
Charitas Pirkheimer, sister of the Bilibaldus afore- 
said, an abbess in Nuremberg, was delighted. 
From her cell she wrote, avowing her eternal 
gratitude to one who had brought sach a book to 
light She rejoiced when so great mental powers 
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were bestowed on man, that "the frail and hambb 
Bez," was not denied "some crambe from the table 
of wisdom." Thus Boewitha, if her plays were 
never acted in her own time, performed a signal 
part at the revival of learning. But she cannot 
be excluded with certainty from the crowning hap- 
piness of the dramatist. The impression that her 
works were written to be acted, and that they were 
acted, is strong apon more than one good critic.* 
To her contemporaries she appears to have been 
well known in the same sense in which the phrase 
would be understood at the present day. She 
proudly called herself the mouthpiece of Ganders- 
heim, though she held no official place in that 
aristocratic community. She has even been the 
object of patriotic efFnsiveness, as with that ancient 
author in the Leibnitz collection who called her 
affectionately the Saxon girl, and with the recent, 
better-known critical historian Ebert, who cited 
her fruitful poetic talent as proof that the Saxon 
element was destined to guide the Q«rmau nation 
in the domain of art. 

iPurson, Ckanett cf Death, tie.. Vol. n, p. ISS: "I^Un pitjt 
with Biblical and otlier themes— part apa aren thow of Tereno*— ai>- 
pear to have bean acted in the elolatsra before tha nliciom plaj In 
the church had attained an; conaiderabla dogree of deTelopmaitt. 
Hioswitha'a uttl-TenDtlan play* oeitainl; sncgsat thla, and Magnin'i 
opinion that ther wen intended for aetinj: doea not nam to me ao 
abanid aato soma Oerman critios." Cootraat Winterfeld, Hrattvilliae 
opera, p. Hi : " QalUcannm Saec. XII, cnm drama aooleilaatlcum 
eSorait, Meals aoUartei diatiiiierunt et In paaslonale Alderspaoenaa 
rsoemnuit. Hmtavit ipsa da diamatii axendia coffiiarg nan potnit. 
Thla ia a pntty bad oon aeaiiltar." 
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This IB one of those caaes where a word by a 
contemporary annalist wonld have been of decisive 
valae. Btit the same can be said of more than one 
place in the record of mediaeval experience and of 
Byzantine experience ae well. The Byzantines, 
nnfortunately, were not mnch given to the writing 
of memoirs; they were still leas careful in the 
preservation of such compositions, and this indif- 
ference on their part is felt especially in the effort 
to recoQstract from fragments picked np here and 
there anything like a complete description of their 
pnblic entertainments. It is certainly not true, 
however, that Christianity alone was responsible 
for the downfall of the ancient drama. The real 
cause of this calamity lay in the conduct of the 
emperors, who for political reasons supported only 
game and farce and dance, drapising and perse- 
cuting the solemn tragedy. Curiously enough, 
tragedy found an asylum among the barbarians of 
the Caucasus and the Pyrenees. With better 
literary taste than that of the dominant race, the 
Armenians and Spaniards welcomed the Hellenic 
drama, and not only honored and rewarded actors 
of classic training, but paid them extravagant 
homage, declaring that they had never before 
heard language of such melody and sweetness. It 
is worth remembering that the theater of Mar- 
seilles — so long-a Qreek colony on the borders of 
Spain — continued to be celebrated many years 
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after the incursions of the northern savages. The 
influence of Bome, however, was in favor of the cir- 
cus as opposed to the stage, and consequently the 
latter was gradually forgotten whenever G-reeks 
ceased to visit the West. If one reads of interest 
in the drama among the Latins, one is sure to find 
near by some remark pertinent to Byzantium or 
to the Byzantines. Thus, in the times of the 
bitter persecntion of the theater by the Orthodox 
church under the emperors Leo and Zeno, obvi- 
ously all the actors who conid escape from the 
Eastern Empire were fain to do so. It is easy, 
then, to see the relation of affairs in Byzantium 
at that moment with the effort made at Rome 
to revive the theater. Anthemins, the emperor of 
the West, ostensibly yielded to Leo as bis patron 
and model, but secretly despised him as a bar- 
barian and boasted his own descent from Julian, 
the last great defender of heathenism. While Leo 
persecuted the heathen and slaughtered the Arians, 
pressing upon Anthemius the same cruelty as a 
pious duty; the latter, whose empire was more 
than half Arian and was rapidly becoming wholly 
barbarian, was himself only a nominal Christian, 
inclined to restore the ancient reUgion under the 
guidance of the Neoplatonists. In all probability 
it was this secret wish that led him to befriend 
Byzantine actors. Am ong these were two famous 
mimes, Garamalus and Phabaton. Sidonins Apolli- 
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naris,' the Q-allic poet, saw these men on the stage, 
and his praise of them is as extravagant as that of 
the ancients for Roscins. The Roman stage thus 
rehabilitated was far from being a permanent in- 
stitntion. Bot it was an asylam for the forces 
of HellenlBm until snoh time as the battle tnmed 
in Constantinople. 

The ttirn came with the death of Zeno. His 
widow, Ariadne, instead of accepting the hnaband 
chosen for her by the patriarch, married and 
raised to the throne Anastasios, who was even 
more of a Hellene, and hj a mncb better gene- 
alogical right, than Anthemins. Anastasins, as a 
man of peace and cnltured Hellenic tastes, despised 
the mimic warfare of games like those in which 
the Romans still delighted. He forbade the fights 
with wild beasts, and abolished the cordax — an 
indecent dance in which boys figared as women, 
which seems to have had its votaries from the time 
of the Old Comedy. But he loved the stage and 
willingly encouraged it, often remitting the entire 
tribute of cities that were unable to support the 
legitimate theater and at the same time pay the 
imperial taxes. His temper seems to have lieen 
shared by that great civilizer, Theodoric, the first 
Gothic king of Italy. Theodoric was the true great 

' ApolliiiariB Sidoniiu, Carmen ziiil : 

Coram Caramalna ant Fhatuton 
ClBueiB fancibua et loqusnte gesta, 
Kntn, crnre, geou, mann. rotatn 
Toto In Bobamate Tel aemel latebit. 
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mKD of tbe people in the sixth centaiy.* Equally 
master of the art of war and the arts of peace, he 
hod a clear view of his pnrpoae as a conqueror 
and mler, and an exact knowledge of the means at 
hia command. Toward Byzantlnm he held the 
politic tangnage of a viceroy ; bat to his own sab- 
jects, conqnerora and conqaered, he spoke as a 
king. He took possession of the palace of Hono- 
rios, and filled it with a train of officials and ser- 
vants ; he clothed himself in the imperial purple ; 
he coined money with hie own image and super- 
scription; he employed the royal plural, and bore 
himself always as a colleague of the emperors. 
He had his consuls, his prefects, his praetor, his 
governors of provinces. He continued the Senate 
as of old. In short, he was an actor of the first rank, 
all the more because he felt the genuineness of 
the part which he had assumed. The traditions of 
Soman administration were preserved by him with 
the greatest care, and he retained as officials the 
men who were best acqnainted with all these mat- 
ters. To the people he said what they had heard 
t(a centuries from the imperial throne, that his 
dearest wish was to assure the citizens a happy 
life of ease. Of course, in this assurance there 
was no consciousness on his part that Roman citi- 
zenship under the Soman law implied a conjoint . 

I KdiOi, Ltt orietmm d» la eMUfUnn madtntm, UiOm abttete. 
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sovereignty and that Italian citizenBhip bad its 
rights as against the Boman supremacy. He was 
a Teutonic king, elective perhaps, but once elected 
the master of all, the source of authority, of privi- 
leges, of penalties. He was impartial as between 
Boman and Qoth, and he convinced all that he 
spoke truth in saying that his best-beloved sub- 
ject was the one who best obeyed the laws. He 
gave a security to person and property long un- 
known. Agriculture looked up. Public works 
were undertaken. Ancient monuments were re- 
stored and new ones erected. Commerce began io 
thrive, literature brightened a little under hia 
auspices, and he softened for a time the asperities 
of the contest between Arian and Catholic. Only 
once, and that almost in his last days, did he betray 
the fact that he was still a savage behind the mask 
of civilization. Alas for BoethiusI 

Knowing how important civilization was, it was 
natural that Theodoric should endeavor to fill the 
leisure of his people with something not more, but 
lees, sanguinary than the war to which they were 
inured: He sought to abolish the brute combats 
calling them cruel and barbarous; and, professing 
himself a faithful imitator of the life and public 
policy of Anastasius, he proposed in particular 
to follow that policy with reference to amuse- 
ments. Since Bome and Italy at that time had 
neither tragedians nor actors of any other kind, it 
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is fair to suppoBe that, as in the reign of Anthemins, 
players and maBiciana were aecured from Con- 
stantinople to teach Theodoric's OothB and Somaiu 
the Byzantine dramatic art. This Burmise is con- 
firmed by the conduct of the GothB a few genera- 
tions later — that ia, in the age of JuBtinian. They 
epoke of the Byzantines in derision, asserting that 
they had never seen any who were not either 
tragedians, mimes, or pirates. Evidently the Ten- 
tonic race at that time did not derive mach benefit 
from lessons in the 3reek drama. However, it is 
possible that indirectly the legend of Theodoric — 
Dietrich of Berne — with its scenic episodes, was 
dae to the tragedy and comedy, the stage-settinga 
and machinery, of the theaters which he set np for 
R while in Italy. 

The Koman people had already forgotten the 
signification of such words as "theater," "comedy," 
"ti-agedy," "scene," and Theodoric, in an act pre- 
pared by Cassiodoms taught his subjects the 
proper meaning of these expressions as a prelimi- 
nary to the revival of the stage. It is not to be 
nnderstood that these terms had disappeared from 
the Latin language, bat only that they had acquired 
new sense remote from their original purport. In 
general it may be said of words transferred from 
the Hellenic theater and drama that the Greek 
preserves an etymological continuity broken in 
other languages. The Ohristian use of the word 
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"hypoorifly," for example, ia a violent diBtortion of 
its earlieBt meaning. The change is seen com- 
plete in the New Testament, the writers of which 
knew little of the stage and, with the exception of 
Panl, nothing of the Greek drama. Byzantine 
Greek, of course, had the word in its scriptural 
setting, but it also retained the original meaning, 
besides giving it an intermediate application to 
condact feigned, but in itself commendable. Thus 
a mediaeval G-reek poet' wrote: 

Let no one fail to bear consolation to thoee in 
mourning bereaved of wife or child. If tbou hast gone 
to such au one and hast apoken comforting words, 
though they seemed hollow and unsympathetic to thee; 
y^ be sure, to him they were as the wisdom of Pytha- ■ 
goras or of heaven itself; thy dissembling he accepts 
as if thou hadst suffered the sword-thrusts of a grief 
that pierces the heart. Well done. Hypocrisy, well done, 
tbou dearest to all spectators, thy head worthy of 



Nicephorus Chomnns applied the word "drama" 
to the sensational theft of a rich icon of the 
Virgin by the patriarch Niphon. As the affair 
was spectacular in its mystery and exposnre, Nice- 
phorus seems to have used the word legitimately 
in a sense as old as Plato. The word "theater," 
without ever losing its original significance, was 

1 Maiimnfl Planndoe, Iti^jk lit toIv iniffinit ((i«a»i«mk j BoIsk>- 
DBde, ^wcdota Qroeco, Vol. ni, p. IM. Compare with these eiamfles 
the copious collection of extracts gathered bj Cloettft to iUiutrata the 
meanina ffiran to theatrical and dramatla wOids In the Weat dniinc 
the mediaeval period. 
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applied among the Byzantines, to a crowded 
churcli even by preachera like ChryBoetom. But 
in mediaeval Latin the word came to mean martet- 
place. When the emperor Otto III, in the tenth 
century, renewed Theodoric's attempt to domesti- 
cate an imitation of the Greek drama in the West, 
he found that tkeatrum had become with the 
Bomana a general term applied to any ancient 
ruin the proper name of which had been forgotten, 

II 

It has already been pointed out how Greek infln- 
races affected Otto III; how Germany in his time, 
and in that of his father and grandfather, was 
awakened to the valne of learning; and how Ger- 
man activity in turn stirred Italy out of the torpor 
of two centuries.' Compared with the Gothic up- 
heaval in Europe which culminated in the reign 
of Theodoric, this movement of the Saxons under 
the Ottos, and their progenitor Henry the Fowler, 
was eminently orthodox. Compared with the 
ecclesiasticism of Charlemagne, the Saxon regime 
appears almost humanistic. This humanist tend- 
ency grows more perceptible with each succeasive 
sovereign, until Otto III becomes the presage of 
the free-thinking Hohenstaufen. Not that any of 
the Saxon emperors had a quarrel with the church. 
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They were the most devoat of men. But if the 
church had meant foi Otto III what it meant for 
Frederick II, obstruction instead of progress, ob- 
scurity instead of enlightenment, it is plain enough 
ta the character of the two popes, Gregory V and 
Sylvester II, whom he created, what his policy 
would have been. Consider what the fact means 
that nnder a Catholic emperor an attempt should 
hare been made to revive the theater in the West 
It was well enough for Theodorie to favor the 
stage. He was an adherent of what was known 
far and wide as the thymelic heresy. But the un- 
shaken attitude of the Catholic church had been 
that exemplified in the laws of Charlemagne. If 
the church was less restrictive under the Saxon 
emperors than it had been earlier, that was be- 
cause the papacy was in no condition to enforce its 
traditions. The age was that of John XII, of 
pagan superstitions without pagan learning in the 
Holy See, and of unwonted ignorance and disorder 
throughout Italy.' On the other hand, Germany 
had entered upon an era of prosperity with the 
accession of Henry the Fowler. Her affairs had 
fallen into the hands of a nation fresh and untried' 
as compered with the Franks and Burgnndians. 

I Alaiander Natalis, HMoria ecett»itx$tiea. Vol. XI, pp. 3K S. The 



tHntiiu, Oe Otnnaiu)rumTitilnu.monlm*, et mtntbu* gtititomniM 
pratUHiae atlaU* ckronlcDmni, Kbei lii, ad fintm, la eloqnant ba- 
jond bl* onul maaitm on tblf point. 
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Her case was not tmJike that "of new states and 
colonies well placed in modem times. A centnrj 
or BO earlier the now dominant race had been 
heathen. Their violent conversion by Charle- 
magne was an event almost within living memory. 
The grandsons of the Sasons who resisted the 
great Frank emperor were the most zealons of 
churchmen. The ruling family in particular, was 
devoted to the new faith. Its members proposed 
to make all Germany and all Europe, as far as 
their arms reached, a sort of greater Saxony. 
Saxons permeated the realm everywhere, and their 
rise to distinction as individuals was carefolly 
noted in the chronicles. On the borders of the 
German kingdom all the way around from France, 
through Belgia, Denmark, Pmssia to the regions 
devastated by the Magyars, there was just that 
pressure which consolidated the political and social 
organization within. Most of this external force, 
including the Danes, the Czechs, the Magyars, 
was heathen. A few years before it had seemed 
as if the Magyars were about to sweep over the 
whole of western Europe, effacing the nascent 
civilization. But Henry had driven them back 
from the Blade, and Otto the Great destroyed all 
aggressive power in them at Leohfeld.' Mean- 
while the frontier towers which Henry built 
became fortified towns, and other towns, and 

I Oman, TKtArt<>f War In The Middle Aga, w l^B. 
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religioos hotiaeB almost as populous and valuable 
as towns, besides being fortresses, sprang into ex- 
istence. Indnstriee of every kind known to the 
times felt the stimnliis of the general enthusiasm. 
Trade, foreign and domestic, increased to the 
point where the necessities and even the luxuries 
of life became cheap. With peace and plenty 
came a little leisnre and learning. It was no un- 
known thing for a single clerk to he skilled in 
architecture and decoration, in mosaic, in the 
making of gold and silver vessels, in fine needle- 
work, in writing and ilitimination ; in fact, in all 
the arts necessary to create and beautify his 
cloister and church.' In this expertness there is 
evidence that the Saxons of the continent were the 
disciples of their Anglo-Saxon relatives in Britain, 
The latter, isolated from the anarchy of the main- 
laud, had retained the traditions of their earhest 
teachers and had improved on the example of 
cloistral industry set them by the British monks. 
The manifold skill of Dunstan in useful arts is well 
known. Bernard, the tutor of Otto III, was like 
Dunstan in this regard. But a little later, when 
the Saxons were absorbed in the broils of the 
continent and had ceased to rule, this monkish 



iTangmaniB. Vita 8. Bermeardi, cap. Til; Laibnlti, Seriptora 
BrrnitBiceiuium, Vol. I, p. 115. For Dnaatan'i eipertneas in tba arta 
■M Wiitbt, Bioffraphia Britannica Uitraria, Anglo-SazoD Fwlod, 
p. 119, and Tnmsr, Hittory o! the AimloSaaoa*, Vol. H, p. ISE. Th« 
edition quoted ii th* leptliit In "Baodry'i Bmopaan Library." 
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mdoBtry was quite neglected, so that Otto IV had 
to inquire of three monks' before he found oae 
who carried a needla The esteem felt for books 
in the Saxon period was almost pathetically shown 
by the chroniclera, who, if a cloister burned in 
tboee insecure dayB of wooden buildings, were sure 
to think of the loss of manuscripts BTen before 
that of the church plate and the sacred furniture.' 
There was a dispute as to whose right it was to 
officiate at the coronation of Otto L The choice 
fell on the archbishop of Mayeuce because he was 
ft man of learning. Of Otto I it was said that he 
had little education himself, but loved learning 
and talent in other men.* Thanks to his father's 
success in rmtoring the GermBii kingdom, he was 
a distinguished figure in the international poUtics 
of Europe from the day of his coronation. Em- 
bassies came to him from Italy, Spain, Byzantium ; 
and Byzantium at least sent legates to him after- 
ward at frequent intervals, until he conceived the 
idea of allying his throne with that of the Eastern 
Empire by a marriage.^ He was himself married 
twice, and in each case his choice of a wife had 
imperial signiticance. The rise of the Saxon power 
in G-ermany was marked by his marriage with 

1 Cmou of Heliterbach, SutoKa mcmoroMIia, lib. tI, cap. IS. 
<T1m ohronlolsa show rnaur iDstaoceiu 
■Bonoa, OitUura n 
mitnianu, lib. il, •: 
■nun ThaopIiBiilBm Tooata: 
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Edith,' a Saxon princesB of England. It ie note- 
worthy that, aa long as she lived, Otto made no 
effort to restore the Frank empire in Italy. We 
may uifer that he would have been satisfied with 
seeing the Saxon power, represented by his own 
family and that of his qaeen, extend from the 
Hnmber to the Dannbe. He endeavored to sat- 
isfy Italian appeals for help by sending his son 
Lndolf to act in his place.' But Ladolf was in- 
competent, and Otto, very much in the spirit of 
the Anglo-Saxon exemplified in recent years, took 
up the burden which he had tried to shift to other 
ahonlders. In Italy he married Adelaide,* a Bnr- 
gnndian princess who by right of her former hus- 
band claimed to be qoeen of Italy. By this mar- 
riage he not only gained a nnmerons party of 
Italian supporters, but obtained a wife practiced 
in the sinuous and wavering politics of the penin- 
sula, a skilful adviser to three generations of the 
Saxon house. Perhaps it was she who suggested 

idtmarDB, lib. ii, 1: "ConBoiiatiu tnns in Domino tnne et in 
nrno, Bcsptri feroroni maiimns Otto. ooajDsam snam Edltham Xth- 
mondi rsgis ADgloram flliam bene timoratam, qnBm patie loo adhoB 

ifiuotgorai, Vita Brarumit, cap. 31; Dlticanu, lib. 11, ■; Baslno, 

■Or Adelheld. One ehnmlolar {Bolflwinok) calla liai Dklnda. It 
ladiffleolt to see a good reason tor rsjoctluc the settladmodsiD orthoc- 
laph; ot a tamiUar nams to chase after Kime mediaarBl eeoentridtr. 
Oiao,Vaa3.A<Ulheidit: " Haeo enim ad deoorem rnnadl, prlmi M 
maiimi Ottonia, toto orbefamoilBsiiuaconjuDx, et ad pioTaotum mnl- 
toram, licpeiatonim genltrlx, lUa memlt benedlotlone potirt, gnam 
mernisse teerimne Toblam In ejnedem patris Tolnmlne, parfml ridsll. 
eet, at rideret fllioa filiomm neqae In l«Ttiani ■■neratioaem." 
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a Greet marriage for her son, Otto IL There Tas 
delay in the negotiations, very bitter to the prottd, 
half-aavage temper of the Germans, and the gen- 
eral impression was that the Byzantine lady who 
came was not the one who had been sent for.' 
NeTertheless, Theophano prored to be a good wife. 
She must have had a sharp tongoe, for she created 
a party in opposition almost strong enongh to prtt- 
vent her son from succeeding to the throne.' 
With this exception, her conduct as woman, em- 
press, and statesmaii, seems to have been marked 
by wisdom and prudence. A friendly annalist 
described her as a woman of modest faithfnlnesfl 
and, what he deemed rare among Byzantinea, of 
noble conversation. Though she was never hon- 
ored as a saint, like her mother-in-law, the em- 
press Adelaide, she was considered devout in an 
age that was critical in the matter of piety. If a 
mother's talents are reflected in the aptitudes of her 
children, the career of Theophano's daughter, the 
princess Sophia,* is significant This lady, much 

iSee above, p. IM, n. 4. Aecoidingto Lintpiandiu, in his Btlatio 

of his eip«rieiicBa aa Qm eniDj of Otto the Qreat, the nuns ol the 
IiriaceM »onsht wse Auaa. Bsroains, Annatet eccl., Tom. X, An. MS. 

' Siirebert. ChronotP'apKia, ad anniHn CSS; " Omnibus pro infortuoio 
[the defeat of Otto the Second In sonthera Italy by Qreeki and Bara- 
aena] reipoblicaa aulmo oouBteniatia, sola impecatrii toeminea at 
araeoa lentale insnltabat eU, qnod ab eiereitn anae uatloois Tioti 
eisent Romani, ac per boo coepit primatibas ei osa haberi." Dit- 
maniB gitet an acconnt of the coDspirac; to prevent Otto III from tak- 
ing the crown in the beginning of his fourth booli. Soma of the bitter- 
ness ihown br the partisans of Adelaide toward Theophano crops oat 
In Bnotgeras, cap. G. 

■ Tangmams, Vita Bemuanli, capp. li, IS. 
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against her will apparently, became a nun, and 
then by her will an abbess. She was a woman of 
high spirit, imperatire in demanding what was 
due to her rank. When she took the veil, she 
wished Bn archbishop to officiate. Later, when 
she built a chapel and prepared to dedicate it, she 
again wanted an archbishop. In short, she added 
a new episode to a controversy that lasted from 
the times of Cyprian to the Council of Trent about 
the rights of bishops in their own dioceses. The 
views of churchmen in her own time were clearly 
against her, and the archbishop who seconded her 
arrogance finally fell under the severe censure of 
, the Holy See. Nevertheless, she had her way, 
inasmuch as she had her archbishop at all the re- 
ligions functions iu which she was the central fig- 
ure, including her induction as abbess. However, 
she was not merely a petulant royal nun bent on 
interpreting her vows according to her own con- 
venience. She was fighting a battle for the inde- 
pendence of her convent', and fighting on the whole 
more skilfully than the mitered abbots of Christen- 
dom. If she could have had the support of other 
abbesses, she might have won — who knows ? 
That a woman might be legally the peer of a 
bishop — such would have been the result of her 
contention, had she been successful She would 
hardly have thought of this if she had not been a 
lawyer as well as a princess. 
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Theophano'a capacity for adminuitration was 
demonstrated after the death of her hoaband. 
With the aid of the empreBs Adelaide,* ehe baffled 
the efforts of those who would have set aside her 
yoang son — dai Kint — out of hatred toward her 
as the Greek. Bnt she was astute enough to obtain 
Adelaide's assistance without compromising her 
own anthority as empress-regent. She won the 
Italians to her side, and she bo divided the German 
nobility that her enemies were left in a hopeless 
minority. That Otto III, beginning to reign as he 
did at the age of twelve years, showed himself a 
capable mler was due partly to the fact that she 
remained his adviser till her death. It is impossible 
not to attribute to her the preference which he dis- 
played throughout his short life for things Byzan- 
tine.' When Theophano died, the boy-emperor 
distrnsted himself without the counsel to which he 
had been accustomed. He did not take hie Bnr- 
gondian grandmother into confidence, though she 
was still a vigorous old woman devoted to his inter- 
ests. He did not trust the men of his court for 
statesmanship. Instead, he looked to the woman 
who was most like his mother, and who doubtless 



Krauitllgen, p. 

Tomana, deiidDioso di oaltnia cUiuicB, pleno la meute di msmoTlo 
antiolie, Tagbeggia 11 aogao dl riunorare lasloila d'na impvrDTomaao 
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had all the Greek culture and finesse which a 
mother could confer. The prmcess Sophia vas a 
few yearB older than her brother. . He reqnested 
that ehe be allowed to leave the nunnery and to 
remam at conrt for an indefinite period as bis 
adviBer. Just as people had been surprised at the 
fact that Theophano, with her Greek levity, proved 
so wise in imperial afFairs; so, now, they were as- 
tonished to find in Sophia an expert at law accord- 
ing to the standards of the time, and a princess, 
as was duly chronicled, of royal sense.' For three 
years she enjoyed the freedom of a princess and a 
prime minister, to the great scandal of her con- 
vent, where her secular occupation was viewed 
merely in its aspect as a violation of her vow of 
obedienc& She was persuaded with difficulty to 
return to her life as a nnn, and it was doubtless 
then that she was assured of her election as abbess. 
It is fair to infer that the characteristics which 
she betrayed were similar to those of her Greek 

lEmBTdm, iJeeofllaria 0[>n>l«ifie»ien<ii, oap.IBiTW. 1-lS: 
Nd ia de dritt« Otto gehwoldich ■□ dem Bike, 
Dat belt be ok mlt ereii syaeu Tadere ghellke, 
Und« de wile hfl noch vbi bu JQUgbfllfken JareD« 
Umle Ome ok wise raWherer dare waren, 
Be ea wiste, wDhe herJilifl dr>de. 
WenD dat he de Ebdissche Gherhnche beda, 
Dat M Bipet aDstei Sophlan arloS shSTe, 
Dat as mit Bme dea RTkeg erne villa plegha i 
Weute he bedotftta dika vislike tade, 
Dea Be tvar rele an Orem harten badde, 
Bejda to Qoda ande to weitliker ace. 
Unde do he tiad, undeBbBt widet were, 
Kit Ome Tor Be eyuet KOnlgyDnen ghelike, 
Unde haJpok ame mit eren Dericbtea dat rike^ 
Bo dat des alle de lode nOt wnadrr Di-mfu. 
Dat nooh nn bo KOniBllk sin Bu Tmwen bilde qneme. 
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mother. When it is said that Sophia was a woman 
of letters according to the standard of the tenth 
centary, we reason that Theophano was also well 
educated; and this conclusion is in harmony with 
her long residence in youth at the Byzantine 
court. When we are told that Otto III tried to 
restore the theater in Italy/ we imagine that he 
thus gratified his mother's tastes as well as his 
own, and that her experience may have been his 
guide in an affair so remote from the nsual occu- 
pations of a western ruler in the so-called Dark 
Ages. The argument from heredity and parental 
influence goes somewhat farther. Theophano's 
mother^ had the reputation in Byzantine history 
of being an intelligent, cunning, but coarse, cruel, 
licentious, and murderous woman. On the other 
hand, her father was precisely the sort of man, 
as BO many books of biography show, to have chil- 
dren of capacity and even of genios. He was bril- 
liant, but incapable — a man of pleasure rather than 
of affairs; and this because his education was ex- 
cessive, not because it was lacking. He had been 
trained in the science of government by his 
pedantic father, Constantine VIII, until in sheer 
weariness he reverted to the practice of letting the 
state take its course, while he devoted his attention 
to the Hippodrome. Theophano not only had this 

t Sathas, V. 

'Oihhoa, Decline and FaU: " A voman ot base Qiiciu, masonline 
spirit, aad flasitions mannerB." 
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devotee of the public Bpectacles as her fathet, bat 
she grew np in the midst of the final controverBy 
between the theater and the Orthodox chnrch. 
Hex great-grandfather, Bomanns I, Lacepenns, to 
gratify the ecclesiastical party and to lighten the 
financial bnrdens 6f the court, abolished the festi- 
val of the Brutnalia. His unpopular decree re- 
mained in force only till his death. The reaction 
was followed not merely by a rehabilitation of 
the secular literary and dramatic amuBement^ 
but, historically if not as a direct consequence, 
by the introduction of the wildest buffooneries of 
the stage into the church. It has already been 
remarked that this extraordinary revolution in the 
Orthodox chnrch was led by Theophylaot, patri- 
arch of Constantinople, who was a son of Bomanns 
I, a brother-in-law of ConstantineVUI and an ancle 
of Theophano's father. Under these conditions it 
is certain that Theophano's youth must have been 
fall of such theatrical experiences as Byzantinin 
coald furnish. 

m 

These facts seem to have much to do with the 
curious literary episode of Boswitha's dramas. 
Boswitha is expressly said to have belonged to 
the period of Abbess Grerberg II in the Convent 
of Gandersheim.' This Gerberg, who was a cou- 
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Bin of Otto n, presided over the convent from 
954 to 1001, when she died of old age and was 
Bocceeded by the princess Sophia, who had been 
in the convent as schoolgirl, novice, and nun, with 
the exception of the three years' absence above 
noted, since the year 979. Thus Roswitha and 
Sophia were contemporary as nans, and the former 
may have long survived the date when the latter 
became abbess. The convent, as an asylum for 
princesses and noblewomen throughout the Saxon 
supremacy, was almost an appendix to the im- 
perial court. It belonged in particular to the 
Saxons, since it had been founded and endowed 
by their dukes. The widow of its founder, in 
her childhood a Frankish maiden who may have 
seen Charlemagne, lived one hundred and seven 

berattm abatlssam snam, coios pater Hsnrieiu Ottonis Hagni frat«r 
a. ess in niBtrimoDinm duxlt Jaditham tlllam Araolfl duoia Baloarl- 
ornm : hia eiterminis profeot! ad a. 935 fere dodncimar. PuBllam 
nobili sine dnbio ioMr Saionea genera ortam In coanobio eancti- 
monialiam OandesheineDsiain inatnudt Rlkkardis inagistTa: deinda 
post alias OarbOESi sodalia niminun izi^enio jam turn persptci coepto, 
-aootorea aliquot, qaoa Ipaa prior a aapientlsaimls dldicit, earn 
sdmodom pie amdivit.' Deinoape Gepberg abatisaa taota est; et 
qnae discipala foerat, oarmiQiboa oompooeudia operam dare ooepit, 
'olam cnnclia, ne prohibetar pro rnatioitate.' " Aooording to thia 
otLtline, Gerberg could Dot hare been bom before 939. She waa, then, 
odIt about Bizt;-twD reara of age when she died. If Boewitba were 
bom as late as 93fl. she conld etill have claimed priority in age over 
heraaperior. If she had been three or foai yeara the elder, she would 
hardly pretend that Qerberg bad been her Instrnctrefla. Gerberg 
became abbess vbils atlll in her teens and Boawitha began vribiiig 
verees ou the sly about the same time. She was undoubtedly a poet 
of distinctiou b; the time Sophia entered the convent, bnt the latter 
waa a princeaa o( the Imperial hooas and waa no doubt dsatined to 
the Bnoceaiioa aa abbeaa from the outset. 
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jeara, the instmctor in the traditiona of old times 
to several geueratioiu of Christian women. This 
venerable ladj finiehed her life at G-andersheim. 
Her three danghtera were its earliest abbess^; 
during the Saxon supremacy her descendants re- 
tained a tacit right to the succession. Naturally, 
whatever the convent possessed that could give it 
distinction was sure to be celebrated. To a royal 
house fond of learned and literary persons, and at 
the same time proud of representiag a new na- 
tionality at the head of the empire, was now offered 
a poet who was also Sason; not that comparative 
rarity in the tenth century, a man who wrote 
verse, but, absolutely unique, a woman. In the 
history of the Saxon house Koswitha emerges' on 
fulfilling the command of Otto II, who desired a 
poem in honor of his father. This command pre- 
supposes some earlier distinction for the poet. 
The panegyric could hardly have been written 
before the death of Otto the Great, in 973, and 
was probably finished some years later. Mean- 
while an epic history of Gaudetsheim would have 



Gum decies denoB septem 
Tbongb ^i^ toit may stand, it certainly looks as if the poem were a 
work the perta of which were completed at widely separated inler»alfl. 
While a beginning was mads Id the lifetime of Otto the Great, the 
conclusion appears to be a futility of the third seueration; possibly It 
woa completed in the times ot Henry the Saint, when all the jealonslss 
of the BavuTtaa houee had cnlminated in a treacherous Tictory over 
the posthnmouB wishes of the laat Otto. Boswltiia then would hare 
iMen a womaa still in the siitiea. 
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snffioed for a high literary reputation according 
to the faehioD of the times. Siich a work would 
have been demanded of any monastic who showed 
exceptional skill in Latin verse. Another work 
due solely to the reqnirements of the convent was , 
dedicated to the memory of Anastasius and Inno- 
cent, two saintly popes, the patrons of the convent 
chnrch; and, in view of the theme, this poem may 
well be associated with the first gift to the con- 
vent from Otto II, made at the request of Theo- 
phano for the sake of the princess Sophia, who 
had then just entered, probably as a pupil.' An 
elegy in praise of the Virgin and an epic narrative 
of the resurrection were poems of a class to which 
most Latin versifiers of the Middle Ages contri- 
buted. Such writings would have been quite 
enough to secure for the poet a commission from 
Otto II. But Roswitha took an unusual step for 
her time vhen she turned for materials to the 
synaxaries of the Greek church. The life of St. 
Felagius, the histories of St, Proterius, St. Blasius, ^ 
and 8t, Dionysins, the martyrdom of St, Agnes, 
the conversion of St. Theophilus, were for the 
most part material qnite b-esb in her time. The 
Theophilus, in particular, was not only new, but 
was almost the first experiment, so far as the 
West is concerned, in an endless series dealing 
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■with a complicated problem of religion, philosophy, 
and literature. The legend, whether through the 
efforts of BoB^itha, or otherwise, was apparently 
well known a century or so after her day. The 
chronicler of Battle Abbey mentioned it in the 
twelfth century.' It probably affected the magi- 
cal fiction of the later mediaeval period, and in 
the story of Faustus has become as immortal as 
literature itself. 

Bodo, the historian of Gandersbeim, leads tus 
to infer that the poet took up these themes be- 
cause she was expert in the G-reek language; but 
it is equally possible that her reputation as a 
Hellenist came to her because she wrote these 
poems.' In either case she is witness to the fact 
that in her time, which was also that of the 
empress Theophano, Qerman interest in certain 
kinds of G-reek literature was remarkable. Theo- 
phano was not an infrequent visitor at Ganders- 
heim. If she went there as often as the chroniclers 

■ OhroiUant moiuufmi de BeOo nvno prinnim tgpit mandatum 
(London, lS4fl), p. lU. 

*lMboiti,aerlptoretTtrum Bmntvlc.t'ni.'nS; "Graecae etlam 

llngmae notltlitm habnlt." Of coniSB. thi« could cot maan classic 
Qreelf, bat tba apoken Qreak of tbeperiod, which vas probably known 
to the Imperial ramll]' : to all tbe namerous gronp o( eccleeiaatics and 
ofhera who liad been at CoBBtantinople on diplomatic mlBSiouBi to the 
crowd o[ officials who serred the &ennau empenirB in the Bfiantine 
parts of Italf, tome of which the Saxons held practically [or three 
(Ecnerations^ and Co the icdeflmte number of traders. pil^ImSp and 
TBKaboads wbo spent tbeir whole lives on the roads between Eait and 
Weat, and ware more than welcome in ererj monasterir thej Tiailad, 
MpaeiaUr 11 (he; had news to (ife or a atorf to t«ll. 
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stated on occasions of ceremony, she probably 
went also at other times for the sake of her filia 
carissima, the princeSB Sophia. In Sophia her- 
self Koswitha had the daily companionship of a 
well-edacated girl, half Byzantine in blood, who 
had by no means pat a'way the world from her 
thonghts in patting on the monastic habit.' At 
a moment when the Byzantines fancied that they 
reconciled the church and the theater by aniting 
them, RoBwitha, under tht eyes of an imperial 
family, all of Byzantine blood and predilections, 
tamed a new page in her literary experience. 
She wrote a series of six comedies, a sort of Chris- 
tian Terence. To nnderstaud what this means, 
we most remember that such a thing as a legiti- 
mate theatrical performance, or anything more 
varied than the declamation of Vergil's poems on 
the one hand, or the Herod interlude in the church 
service on the other, aside from the two exceptions 
already noted, had been unknown in western 
Europe for many centnries. Two hundred years 
were yet to pass before the ecclesiastical drama 
became popular anywhere outside of Byzantium. 
Meanwhile a woman in the eeclnded society of a 
monastery takes up a copy of Terence, reads it 
with such attention as to bring the blush of shame 
to her cheeks — she says so herself — and then 

)Tbat thsta 1* no manbion of Sophia In BonriUiB'i worki maji b* 
■eeoontod tor by the aapposition that tbs lattor had ceastd M mit* 
by tha time Sophia beoBma an abbwa. 
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writes plays of her own, demure, religioae, not 
attractiTe to the taste of another age, but tech- 
nically correct. She has never seen a stage; pos- 
sibly she never saw a description of one, nnless 
there happened to be a mannscript of Vitmvius 
at Gandersheim. Hence she had no experience 
as to the needs of an acting play. Yet competent 
critics agree that her dramas conld be acted as 
they were written. Magnin insists that they were 
written to be acted,' and there is evidence that 
one play, GaUicanus, was regnkrlj performed in 
the twelfth century at Alderspacb. It would be 
the height of credulity to believe that she was 
actuated only by a native impulse. Rather, it 
most be said that she was, so far as her comedies 
were concerned, a direct product of the historical 
Byzantine theater. She knows what she does 
about the stage and stage business, because she 
is the humble friend of a great lady to whom 
those things were once familiar, The reason 
why she does not take Menander or PhiHstion as 
models instead of Terence is that the latter is 
easier and is accessible. Theophano could tell 
her instantly that Terence was barely more than 
a translation of G-reek plays. 

1 Nods ot the Oerman eiitici will allow this. Thua CreUeaadi, 
aacMtktt da naiertn Drama», Vol. I. d. SO, Inelaba that pnblioatlon 
bj aceuio pressDtatton in her caaa !a not to be thoaght of, nod thongb, 
aa alreadjr atated, Winterftld balieTsa tbat on* ot the dramaa «ai 
Iilared at Aldenpaoh In later times, he will not allow that thia oonld 
han happeoad in Roawitba'a own time tmder hu own era*. 
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The first thing to be obeerred in the ax pla^B 
of RoBwitha — and, in the light of what has been 
said, this would be expected — is that every one 
of the plots belongs to the hagiography of the 
Qreek chnrch. It is not impossible that they 
shonld be mere paraphrases of pieces known to 
the religions theater of Byzantimn. The first 
play, Gallicanus, is constructed as a history of 
the period of Constantine, and thoB is a crude 
presage of the Latin dramas of the Jesoits as well 
as of an important feature of Shakespeare. Bnt 
all the plays of Soswitha appeared to herself and 
her contemporaries as founded on fact. It was 
not her intention to write romances. Oallicanns, 
on the eve of going to war against the Gioths, 
asks the hand of Constantine's daughter Con- 
stantia in marriage, although aware that she has 
taken vows of virginity. Pressed by the foe and 
threatened with defeat, he is summoned by St. 
John and St. Faol, the spiritnal fathers of Con- 
stantia, to leave his evU ways. He is baptized, 
and after returning victorious from battle chooses 
a life of celibacy in preference to marriage, much 
to the pious joy of Constantia. Exiled by Julian 
the Apostate, he is finally slain as a martyr to his 
faith. John and Paul were secretly assassinated 
and buried in an unknown tomb at the instance 
of Julian. But they miraculously force a dis- 
closure of the crime by afflicting the son of their 
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1 with a demon. The child ia restored to 
hifl sensea as eoon as the father confesBes, and 
both are baptized. This periocha shows that the 
play covered a period of months. If Koawitha had 
Greek exemplars of the saintly comedies which she 
wrote, it is obvious that the traditional unity of 
time so strictly observed in the ancient G-reek 
drama, canonized by Aristotle, and still invariable 
in the dramatic pieces of Byzantine anthorship 
which have survived the ravages of time, had al- 
ready been violated long before Shakespeare, and 
before the dawn of dramatic activity in the West. 
The violation of the ancient rale by Roswitha and 
by her models, if she had any, was due to piety, 
and to the fixed belief that the tales dramatized 
were not only historical, but sacred, and were 
therefore not to be modified in any respect 

With a single exception, all the other plays of 
Eoswitha show the same license. Thus the Shake- 
spearian indifference on this point is the result of 
evolution, while the French strictness is a revul- 
sion. As before remarked, GaMicanus may cover 
a period of months. The story of CalUmachua 
requires more than twenty-four hours ; Paphnutius, 
five years and twenty-five days; Sapieniia, at least 
forty days; Duldtius alone fulfils the Aristotelian 
canon and, it may be added, is the only one of 
Boswitha's works which meets the modem concep- 
tion of comedy by being comic, not to say farcical. 
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£ven at that, it ends tragically in the death of its 
groap of heroines. Bnt the tragedy wotild not 
have seemed such to the religious of the tenth 
centtury, since martyrdom was viewed as a happy 
ending, jost as a wedding is at the present day. 
In this play the virgins Agape, Chionia, and 
Hirena were secretly visited at night by the wonld- 
be seducer Dulcitius. Bnt he had no sooner en- 
tered the house than he fell nndet a delusion as 
ridiculous as that of Lncian in Apnieius, embra- 
cing aud kissing the pots and kettles; the result 
being that he appeared in the morning before his 
guards and officers with face and clothes blackened 
and begrimed with soot. His lieutenant Sisinnius, 
commanded to take vengeance on the damsels, was 
led a dance through forests and mountains that 
presages faintly the witcheries of Ariel in The 
Tempest and of Pnek in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream. Agape and Chionia were burned, and 
Hirena was trans&xed, but not before she made a 
triumphant speech in which she consigned her 
slayer to eternal torment and herself to everlasting 
bUss. While the plot observes the unity of time, 
it violates that of place, and this is noticeable on 
account of the brevity of the action, though less 
flagrant than in the other dramas. 

Callimachus is revolting to modem taste on ac- 
count of its theme. The hero was so deeply en- 
amored of Drusiana, a Christian matron, that he 
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tormented ber continually with his attentions. 
She prayed for death as a relief. But he even 
sought her in the tomb, with the aid of Fortnnatue, 
whose name and character suggest the popular 
diabolism of a later age. Both were killed by ibe 
bite of a serpent. Drusiana was miraculously 
restored to life, and at her devout and anxious 
request the two sinners were reanimated. Calli- 
machus repented and became a Christian, but 
Fortunatus thought the world too good with 
Drusiana still alire and virtnooB and Callimachus 
reformed, and chose hell as a preferable alternative. 
Abraham in the play of that name is a hermit, 
whose niece Maria, Eifter twenty years of life as a 
nun, becomes a vagabond. He visits her in the 
guise of a gallant and persuades her to return to 
piety. She expiates her two years of freedom by 
twenty years of watchiug and prayer. In view of 
the disturbance • there was in the convent at 
G-andersheim over the worldliness of the princess 
Sophia in returning to court after the death of her 
mother, one might almost suspect a political ani- 
mus in this play. The motive of Paphnuttua is 
practically the same, but the heroine Thais, a 
courtesan is a sufficiently close copy of the women 
of the stage who figured with cruel humiliations in 
the synaxaries of the Eastern church. Thais did 
penance for her vicious life in the narrowest of 
cells for five years, and twenty-five days after 
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receiving assurance of forgiveness she died. In 
both these plays the tranBgiessions against all the 
unities of time, place, and action are significant. 

In Sapieniia there is a reminder of the last 
great Boman persecution, the one decreed b; the 
emperor IHocletian. Sapientia, or Wisdom, who 
gave her name to the piece, was the mother of 
three daughters — Faith, Hope, and Charity — 
who, under her admonitions, became as excellent 
as herself. When they were slain and torn to 
pieces by the orders of the emperor, their sainted 
mother collected the remains and gave them doe 
bnrial five miles from Bome and herself died forty 
days after. This is an allegory in the form of a 
history and 'might almost be called a masque. 

Boswitha wrote her plays in prose. This was 
certainly not becattse she was tmacquainted with 
Latin prosody. Bat there is other evidence show- 
ing that in her time and long afterward the com- 
edies of Terence were read without any attempt at 
scansion and probably without a knowledge of 
their proper form.* 

That there were other pieces of nnknown author- 
ship, of past or contemporary origin, which were 
looked npon as dramatic in Boswitba's time and 
even somewhat earlier, is indicated by a passage 
in Raotger's life of Archbishop Brnno, younger 
brother of Otto the Qreat. This remEtrk of Bnot- 

> CielEansob, loe.'eO., p. IS. 
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ger was first recalled to modem attention by 
Peiper.' The jests and mimicry, says Bnotger in 
effect, in the comedies and tragedies of varions 
anthers, which struck others as matter of laugh- 
ter and applause, were read seriously by Bruno, 
not for Bobstance, bnt for the study of the words 
used. It is no stretch of credulity to suppose that 
not only Latin, but the vernacular, was represented 
in these evanescent productions. When Ludwig 
the Pious burned his father's collection of Q-erman 
popnlar literature, he was certainly not able to de- 
stroy at the same time the taste of either Franks 
or Saxons for their folklore nor their memory 
of what they had so lately enjoyed. But his de- 
vout insanity suggests what may have happened in 
many other casra — and the argument at this point 
could be braced by the analogy of instances from 
Byzantine history, and also from the history of 
later times in western Europe — in the period be- 
tween his brief day of irrational supremacy and 
the later one when secular literature, in all its 
forms, recovered its respectability. In any event, 
Buotger's statement puts the evolution of the 
western drama in a light not usually cast upon it. 
The implication is that what Peiper calls the pro- 



1 8m Pdper'B eiW7 on the »anli 
coBMdT- Eb cite* FertE, but thoae 


u', or, ui he oaUi it, ths "profaiie" 


who ha»B Leibnita wiU find the 


pBMBCe oa v.Zliot tbs iltst Tolnme, 






reading the whole o( Bnotger'. 


»i»nthch>i>b>i'. 
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fane comedy may have been an earlier prodnot 
than the Easter play. Thus the variation and en- 
largement of the latter may have been an effect of 
secularism and only the material, not a cause, in 
dramatic development. A mere glance at the 
earliest Easter dialogues shows that they were 
only amplifications of Scripture, with the addition 
of what may properly be called stage directions. 
Here is, for example, the one from the Bamberg 
Troparion,' supposed to be one of the earliest: 

[Ad visitandmn sepulcrum preebjteii Ticemulierum : 
Et dicebant ad invicem.] Quia reTolvet nobis lapidra:! 
ab hoetio monumenti? Alleluia, Alleluia. 

[Interrogatio aogeli.] Quern quaeritis in sepulchro, 
ChrieticoleT 

[Beepondo.] Jhesum nazarenum crucifixum, o caeli- 
cole. 

[Econtm.] Non est hie, smreiit, sicut predixeTat; 
ite, nimtiate quia surrexit de sepulchro. 

[PresbTteri.] Surrexit enim. 

Te Deum laudamus. 
This remained the formula, at least in a general 
way, of the Easter play, for many generations after 
Boswitba wrote, and Bmuo read, far more elabo- 
rate dramatic pieces. The problem of this book ie 
not to show how these things contributed to the 
evolution of the drama in the West, so much as to 
suggest that they are echoes of similar things in 
the higher, but waning culture of the East. There 

tLansSi Oft laltiniackea OiUrfttem, 
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can be no question but that the liturgy of the 
Latin cbnrch stands in much the same relation to 
the earlier liturgies of the church as recognized 
by the State, that the English Book of Common 
Prayer occupies toward the Roman Breviary. It 
is extremely doobtfol whether or not there was a 
complete Latin service till after Jerome.' For up 
to his time there had been no adequate translation 
of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptnres. All those 
who know anything about the subject will agree 
that Jerome's translation of the Bible is the back- 
bone of the Latin ritual. What is more, there is 
nothing in the Roman service books, except pas- 
sages identical with the Greek, that are not his- 
torically later than Jerome's time. But Jerome 
was only a boy when the simple ritoal of the early 
Christians, as described by Bunsen, had become a 
thing portentous in the liturgy of Basil the (Jreat. 
As Ohrysostom's liturgy followed Basil's very 
shortly, it may be inferred that the two marked 
the creative period for the church service as litera- 
ture — not as folk-work — as it was also for hym- 
nology. Doubtless the theatrical practices o£ the 
Arians had an influence. Leaders of orthodoxy 
were obliged to do something to keep their congre- 
gations from mnning away. The main point is 

1 It Is Impoatibls to ba spedflc tn an argument o( thie kind ; ths 
■ppetl ia aimply to the entire bodj of the Roman Book of Praj/er. 
For Bonaan's accoont of the tbij earlj litargiea, aaa Hippotytut, Vol. 
n, pp. 47 ff., aaoond edition. 
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that everything which vbb done at this time wag 
done in Greek. 

For reaBonB thus indicated it wonld seem to fol- 
low, when a feature ie found to have been intro- 
dnced into the western liturgy either in Italy, 
Oanl, Britain, or Q^rmany, after having long ex- 
iBted in the same or a similar form in the liturgy 
of the East or among its excrescences, that the 
coincidence cannot be diemisaed as accidental But 
moat of the books on the tropes and sequences, so 
called, of the West blissfully ignore the relation- 
ship of these compositions to the troparia and 
acolyikia of the East, What the mediaeval Greek 
ecclesiastical commonity would nsaally have called 
a TpoTTopiov of one kind or another received among 
the western churches the name of aequentiaj this 
Latin participial nonn being an attempt to trans- 
late the Greek word aKoKvdia, but with only a par- 
tial knowledge of its liturgic meaning. The C^reek 
word indicated an elal>orate appendix to the serv- 
ice; the Latin translation was applied to a carol 
with or without words, a sort of a musical fling at 
the end of the Gregorian "Alleluia" and afterward 
at the end of other jubilations. When Notker 
began to write words to these carolings, as Frere 
says,' "he still gave them the musical name of 
sequentia, which thus by an unfortunate confu- 
sion became a literary as well as a musical term 
and came to be the name for a hymn or poem — a 

I Fran, Tht Winclttiter Tropn, etc, p. Ix. 
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trope pnt to the alleluia." The troth 19 that 
hKoKvdia in Greek was a literary word, while 
Tpotrdpiov was a musical term meaning the integral 
part of a hymn necessary to complete the eipftik or 
melodic formula, and also, in cases inunmerable, a 
stanza complete in itself. Oantier points ont that 
the trope as written by Notker and his companions 
was simply an amplification of woxds either scrip- 
tttral or liturgical already in the service, and this 
can be illastrated by Tntilon's first trope: 

Hodie cantanduB est nobis puer quern gignebat inaf- 
fabiliter ante tempora Pater, et eundem »ub tempore 
generavit inclyta mater. 

[InteiTogatio.] Quia est iste puer guem praesagus 
et electufl symmiata Dei, ad terras venturum praevidens, 
longe ante praenotavit sicque praedixit: Puer nattu 
eat nt^iia absque naecentium ordiue procreatus de vir- 
gine sine viri semine. Et filiua datus est nobia, qui nod 
filios sui Parentis adoptivos fecit, camem siunens, quoa 
et nominat fratres. Gi0us imperium super humerum 
e^ne, Deus quod Pater suo missus in mundum dat se- 
cundum camem. Et voeabitur nomen gt«, nomen 
quod exstat omue super nomen, quod supemae tremunt 
potestates, terra et infetus quod adorant et trepidant, 
magni consilii augeliiB. 

[Ps.] Cantate Domino cantiaum nomtm quia 
mirc^ilia fecit, miro modo, oum de Virginis ut^t> ut 
homo prooessOTat et ut Deus imperitat. Gloria Patri et 
FiUo et Spiritui aancio. Sieut erat in principOe et 
nunc et semper, et in saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
Alleluial Laus tibi, Christe, qui hodie cum magna looa 
deBcendisti. Dicite, ^a, Alleluia. 
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It ifl correct as Gautier pointe out' that the 
vord rpihrm passed to Latin in the sense of 
"mode," that which later Greek dsBcribed by the 
word tjx"^- Then it developed in both languages 
the meaning of melody, air, or tune. But he was 
certainly wrong in withdrawing entirely from his 
first opinion that it meant for the writers of 
sequences a change of voice, an altemati<m from 
one body of singers to another. The word itself, 
or its changing signification, was borrowed more 
than once from the Greeks, and when the applica- 
tion of the word "antiphon," which really describes 
every feature of the historic Greek service as song, 
became restricted, rpihroi had to be used to define 
the alternation of verse singing. The Interroga- 
tio and Sesponsio in Tutilon's piece show how the 
apparent controversy between the Trpwro^aX-np 
and the XafvrToZdptw in Eastern church song was 
understood by the Latins. Of course, the idea 
which Gautier says he had at first, that one choir 
chanted the amplification and the other the inserted 
words of the liturgy, was mere fantasy. But the 
alternation by verse or stanza is historic 

The legend of the way Notker and his associates 
were led to construct their sequences as a substitute 
for carols without words exposes unconscionsly the 
Greek origin of the device,' Notker ia said to 

L Gaatier, Bitioirt de la poAsie liturffiqm an mcyen A0«, Vol* I, p. 53. 

•Fcere saja (p. zii) : "The etoir ia well known how atter the sack 

ofthBBbbeyof JnmiaeeainNorniaadf in 860, a moali Sed to St. Gall. 
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have worked under the direction of a master named 
Yson. If there was such a person, he must have 
been a Hellene or a Byzantine. But the figment 
is probably due to the fact that tffov was abont the 
first word learned by anyone who attempted the 
study of Greek music. It was also the title of a 
teztbook.on mediaeval Greek notation. The boy 
choristers who sang a sort of accompaniment to 
Vaa protopsaltes and the' iampadartMs were called 
UTOKpaTovvTei because they sang t<rov, that is, a 
monotone on the principal note as a basis for all 
the flourishes of the leader.' Those who are 

brioBing with him his aervics book which cODtaiued soma Tscsea set 
to the ■equentiae r fired by this oiampla and rointorced by a practical 
tense of the difficulties iniolyed in seqaectiae without words, ^fotl[aT 
Bet hli literary talanta to work to pcovido the melodies in uao at 
St. Sail with more worthy woida than Jami^ges could boast ot; he 
first tried his hand with the melody known as Organa [do not forget 
at this point the well-lcnown story of Charlemaene and the Greek 
acclesiastical singeia] and wrote to it the words beginning Lauriai^eo 
concinat orbit ubigiM totiw, which he remodelled la accordance with 
BOggostiona made by his master Tson on the principle of a note to a 
syUable." 

I Christ and Peranikae, Anthologia Oraeca corminvm ckritHa- 
Twritm. p. oxiii. This book will also furnish soma examples of sacred 
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fftiniliar with Latin treatises on music of the 
mediaeval period will not need to be told that this 
Greek word took the form of Yson. Another 
coofirmatoty hint is the injunction of the eapposi- 
titions Yson that his pupil should have a note (or 
every syllable — a cardinal principle of Greek mu- 
sical theory from start to finish. Notker some- 
times disobeyed, and if he had Greek music before 
him he found models for his offense. 

An inspection of these Bong-dialogues wiU make 
it clear to anyone that in a dramatic way they 
were slow to develop. The Latin Easter play, for 
example, no matter how much it was expanded, 
never reached the histrionic possibilities that were 
manifestly inherent in the works of Boswitha and 
presumably in the pieces that Bruno read with 
philological interest. That is reason enough for 
Bupposing that parallel to it the Becular drama 
was cultivated openly or secretly in some fashion. 
But the church interludes all required accessories; 

JUi^v, rwiUit iy>M, irt rfiv n>S Upct^w x<fw>i '^ 'it itLfrri— 4f>>>. 
4a^.4p.n. 

Ufiit r^ ^ttt^y 9*9 fiowTot trrtftpi^iuf. 'Etaii^tartrityiSiibTitiKvpiov- 
i^tti Kilpit, fispfV ttiXtti ^vr. Bi<mvH* uiur, i )i<l yrait iut^lar, 
tUotint {Ut^ nal Hafiv^Vite- •rvrrpaiiot fitortvinfMpoitot.'tiifiiTirt 
AtfyiH-' nits ^writu i \Sxwr ^itti rAt ;( flipD^Hffit b iw^^t riy Af^inSrvJ 

Thua venal >n not diBmatla In lorm, bat the transition from 
nanatiTS to direet addraas Is mora effectoall; bo, and that with ap- 
pknntt nnoonsaiooaiieaa, than the Latin interlocatorr tropea. BeaideB, 
It mut Klwaja ba Temambflrad that these flours vera delivared in an 
antiphoiul form. One ooold go farther and qnote hjiODB of BomanoH 
vhlah aie dialocio aod dramatie to ttat limit. 
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they kept ap a sort of Bchool of acting and by the 
middle of the twelfth century they formed a "fairly 
complex church drama." There is, of course, this 
linlr between Soswitha's work and the service in- 
terludes, that all were the product of a piety which 
aimed to withdraw its votaries from profane to 
BBcred things. As Boswitha sought to stem the 
tide of admiration for the delightful heathen, Ter- 
rence, so the composers of Easter plays and Herod 
plays, adorations of the cross, and the like, desired 
to satisfy the' dramatic instinct with something 
which an archbishop like Bruno might read or hear 
for its matter as well as for its words. 

The result was that the purveyors of religious 
dramatic entertainment had to become interesting 
in spite of themselves, even in the monasteries ; and 
so, before the eleventh century was more than half 
over, GJerloh von Reichersberg was telling of cer- 
tain monks who never sat down to eat together in 
their refectory, except on rare occasions, unless 
they had a Herod play on hand, or some kind of a 
play or spectacle like a theatrical exhibition. 

IV 
The influence of the works of Eoswitha upon 
the beginnings of the drama in the West, hidden 
for the most part, may be inferred from the fact 
that the theme of the Tkeopkilua was not forgotten. 
It had, indeed, before the time of Roswitha been 
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drawn from the Greek of Eatyohianas into the 
Latin of Paulas Diaconos; but it remained for 
her to emphasize its valne. The legend vas also 
tamed into veree by Marbode, or by some writer 
whose pieces were included with the works of 
Marbode, by Badewin; and by an anonym who 
made it the eubject of one of the earliest French 
vemacuhir dramas, in competition with the idyl 
of "Robin and Marion," and the little plays of 
The Pilgrim, of Adam, and of St. Nicholas. In 
this French form it was called Le miracle de The?- 
opkile. Later the story was domesticated in 
English, Dutch, Swedish, Icelandic, and German. 
The stories of Militarins and of Antichrist, among 
the most important products of the mediaeval 
period, gave occasion for poems of a dramatic 
character, Gerloh of Beichersberg complained 
that the clergy turned the churches, bouses of 
prayer, into theaters and filled them with the per- 
formances of the mimes. In France this dramatic 
activity was coincident with a poweriul movement 
in theology and philosophy marked by the names 
of Berengar of Tours, Lanfranc, Anselm', and 
Abelard; and the last named was a leader in 
popular literature as well as in scholastic dis- 
putation. 

But Boswitha's works never superseded those 
of Terence even for a moment. His comedies 
were sometimes performed in the seclusion of the 
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monasteries; read with aaceasiiig delight; copied 
as mnch as, or more than; any other classic ; quoted 
by all writers who made any pretense of learning 
even as early as Giinzo of Novara, contemporary 
and attendant of Otto the Great; and used as a 
textbook in the school of Gerbeirt at Bheims. De- 
siderins, abbot of Monte Oassino, about the middle 
of the eleventh century, of whom it was said that 
the north wind scattered not more leaves than he 
gathered up, built a library for his monastery and 
enriched it with many manuscripts, among which 
were conspicuous the works of Terence and Seneca.' 
A little later Albericns, of the same religions house, 
discussing topics of grammar and rhetoric, dwelt 
particularly on the authority of Terence in matters 
of style. But with all the study of Terence end the 
obvious success of Boswitha in imitating him, 
nothing of the same kind was subsequently at- 
tempted. The whole genius of the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth centuries, aside from the rude religions 
plays, seemed to run to narrative, to which the dra- 
matic element was incidental, as in Ohaucer, some- 
times almost as clever and vivid as his, sometimes 
merely formal, andevidently intentional, decoration, 
labored and stiff. The beast-fables or apologues 
were the first to show a mastery of natural dia- 
logue. This was not so mnch the result of 
imitation as of the belief, expressed once for all by 

i EtoDca, CttKuni medioeBaU, Vol, I, pp. OB ff., 91, (6. 
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Aimoin,* a chronicler of the testh century, that 
there wae a time when all animalB spoke a 
language which men could understand, and of the 
effort shown in so many zoOtic tales, the world 
over, not to translate animal cries, but to replace 
them with words of like sound that would make 
sense. Words thus put together are sure to give 
an unexpected model to literary artifice, and 
equally sure to have an idiomatic quality. That . 
is why Dn Meril says of Babrius, the great Greek 
fabulist,' that, in spite of the elegance and regu- 
larity of his verse, it nevertheless conforms to the 
requirements of the apologue, varying its elements 
BO as to take easily the turns of familiar conver- 
sation. This aboriginal trait of the apologue was 
reflected later in the wholly human fabliau of the 
French irouvkre and copied into the Latin of the 
BO-called Fables of Adolphus,' Adolphus, how- 
ever, though be was useful to poets after him, 
was himself too late to be reckoned among dra- 
matic origins. Before his time, and long before, 
the actual personal contest of poet with poet — 
the tenso of Provence, the tenzone, tenaon, ot tenzon 
of other countries — became artistic' That this 
sort of entertainment began early is evinced in the 

' Campbell ezempllfles this Id hii Tutci of tht Wta Highianit. 
I Da HecU, Poitia iitidita <ft( moyen Ogt, p. U. 
*These tablsa caa be read in Iiajser, HUtoria fottarwm tt poe- 
malMiiRWdti a«v{, beginning m p.lODI, 
* HneBei, The Tnwbadwn, poMdni. 
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case of Salomon, a bishop of Constance* in the 
tenth century, of whom it is said that he was the 
first to challenge other veTse-makers to trials of 
skill in the presence of kings. Probably these 
poetical tournaments were the mere continuation 
in a gradually changing environment of the rhe- 
torical exhibitions of ancient times which were 
certainly still known in the West as late as the 
sixth century and had never been given np at 
Constantinople. They presupposed a brilliant 
scene, in which figured high-bred men and women 
in the richest fabrics and choicest fashions of the 
times, lively dialogue in the best attainable verse, 
and a denouement in the way of prize-givmg in 
which every artifice of culture and courtesy was 
displayed, and the vanity of success or the bitter- 
ness of defeat covered by elaborate ceremony. 
Such performances easily suggested feigned dis- 

I The lune Salomon of whom Oaatler, BiiMre de lapoMt lUur- 
ei^uemt mot/eniee. Vol. I, p. ii, relatea the following atory: "C'eetla 
lorn de> IniuHeats : les 616t«s dN iooles monastliiaes sont ce-jooi.lA 
hors la loi, eileses ; lis out le droit da s'smpaFsr da U pereoime des 
'botes' }asqn% oe qn'ils s« laahetaat. Or, c'est I'sbM lni-meme qui 
par nn slnsnliaF haaard, tombs le premier sntre lee maiae de cee tyrans 
d'on joor. L'abbA a'appelle Salomon; o'ast nn grand persoouase et 
qui est en mSme temps ^Sqoa da Couatanoe. Tant de dignitis 
n'arrStent point noe icolierg; ils le font pTlsonniari 'tie n'est pas 
Vabbi. I'^criaDt-ila, o'eat I'^TSqae, o'sst I'hote qne nons prenons,' et de 
Tive foioe, ila le ponsseot, ils le Jnohent daoa la ohaira du professenT. 
Haia ioi la acbae cbangei Salomon enfle aondain la Tolz et lenrdlt: 
'Vollb qol est bieii ; ]e sola lotre maltie, at a'eat moi qui rais Tous in- 
fllser nn Jnata ohfttiment, si Tona ne Tone raobatai pas.' lis baiaseDt 
la tete at a'appcStaat i (eoevolr la fonat, mail aau^act da moine da aa 
laahatar eo compoaant da meohants T«rs gnl font rlca at diaarment 
I'tTSoas-abbt. 
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puteB, as in the caee of Oaacelm Faidit, who wrote 
a Bort of satirical drama, called Tke Heresy of the 
Fathers, to express his contempt for the conncil 
which anathematized the Albigenees.' 

From these disputing troubadours there was 
an unbroken line of rhetoricians down to modem 
times. The rich, ehowy clubs of orators, actors, 
and poets in the Dutch and Flemish cities of the 
sixteenth century, described by Isaac Pontanns' 
as men of agreeable, poetic spirit who in the 
vemacnlar language, and in either prose or verse, 
exhibited comedies, tragedies, and dmnb-sho'ws, 
reciting deeds of men of old to delighted crowds, 
were descended from the colleges of Spanish tro- 
vadorea, the first of which was organized by two 
Provenifal troubadoars from Toulouse, under the 
patronage of Don Juan, first King of Arragon. 
The usual prize at Barcelona was a crown of gold, 
in return for which the victorious poet was bound 
to give a banquet. As happened afterward with 
the inception banquet at the universities, the 
wealthier the candidate, the costlier the dinner. 
Doubtless many a trovadore won the crown by the 
bountiful table he was ready to provide rather than 
by the merits of his verse. These particulars may 
also be pertinent to the account of the honors 
anuaally conferred upon the Italian historian and 
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dramatist Mtteeato by the UniverBit; of Fadaa.' 
Meanwhile the twelfth century, and perhaps 
the last quarter of the eleventh, witnessed the 
evolntion of seonlar comedy on lines later per- 
fected by Chancer — th^ dramatic recitation in 
either prose or verse, in which the varions char- 
acters were quoted as speaking in propria persona. 
An explanation of the method of representation 
may be suggested in another place ; at present it 
is worth while to consider those items which are 
foremost in the list The Snow Boy {Sekneekind)* 
is certainly one of the earliest, as may be inferred 
from the variety of forms in which it occurs, as 
well as from its connection with very ancient 
Tentonic customs and folklore. Its catastrophe is 
a reminder of the fact that the Saxons on the con- 
tinent from prehistoric times, those in Britain from 
the date of invasion, and the Franks as well down 
to the tenth or eleventh century, were only too 
willing to sell their children into slavery,* The 
first universal aprising of the European public 

I Voasioa, De hittoricit Latinii, p. T93. 

'Dliieb, pToben Aer laUiiUKhtn NoetlUtik Att JfitfelaUen, pp. 
If.; BnUBriliPo^neflifi^difeidum^end^e, pp. lift f., where thoy«rsM 
ncelTe the title CeDiroetuzOT-eiUoHha,' Ebert, UeberliefervingenMur 
QachicKte und Litcratw, Vol. 1, p. 80, traceB the first Tersioa of the 
■birr to the teath centuir ; Leyser, Eistoria poelarum at poanatum 
taedU tKvt, pp. Wl, 903. 

BTaruer, Sittoiv of fht ^Inplo-Sozcmg, Vol. Ill, pp. 53f.j Qlbbon, 
Decline and FdU of the Bona* Snpitt, chap. iiiTiii, mbric " Per- 
sonal BeiTltQde:" Ashley, JEnirluh Sconomic HiiUim {TKe Middle 
Afffi, p. 70. 
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against this thing wbb an oatcome of the so-called 
"Children's Omsade," when thousands of the 
yonth of Ohristendom were enticed to the Medi- 
terranean coast, and many of them deported and 
sold in Africa.' The Anglo-Saxon law, as long 
SB it remained in force — that is, nntil the Norman 
snpremacy was established — permitted the sale of 
a child, at the will of the father, nntil it reached 
the age of Beven years. It may be inferred that the 
&IOU} Boy is one of those tales which in a new age 
reflect, and at the same time criticize, the customs 
of the past. Shakespeare's Samlet is one of the 
most elaborate of these post-secnlar censures, for 
in it the natural tribal marriage customs of one 
age presuppose a tragic outcome under a different 
social system; just as with the Schneekind, the 
sale of the boy into slavery in the tropics, which 
would hare required no apology in the ninth cen- 
tury, has to be explahied in the eleventh as a bitter 
jest on an unfaithful wife. 

Then there are pieces which hark back more or 
leas directly to the works of Plautus, and these 
are in a sense the most interesting product of the 
whole mediaeval period. That which is now 
called Querolus from the name of one of the char- 
acters, but formerly Aulularia, as though a part 
supplementary of the original play of that name, 

I Jonrdain, In his letter to HicluiDd on this anbloot, citM Alberto, 
Thomas of Champri. and BoBer BaoOD (Ulchand, HifbMVq^CMOv- 
(odet [Bd>I. tratiBl.]. p. US). 
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was long sapposed to be a genuine work of Plau- 
tna, thoagh it belongs to a wholly different kind 
of verse. One reason for tbe error was that it was 
read as prose, as Plantus himself was. It was 
restored to its proper metrical form about three- 
quarters of a century ago,' The centuries which 
took Horace and Ovid for writers of comedy were 
incapable of appreciating the full meaning of 
Plantns, even if they had him in hand. In some 
future age of ignorance the paraphrases of Shake- 
speare may replace the original, and may then be 
rewritten in a new poetical form. Present tenden- 
cies are not such as seem favorable to the contina- 
anoe of Elizabethan dramatic traditions. What 
may happen to one of Shakespeare's plays, if it be 
replaced by one of. the prose recitab of Charles 
Lamb and his sister Mary, or, worse, by one of 
the grotesque retellings which have recently come 
into fashion, is what happened to the genoine 
Aulularia by way of the Querolits. The Flantine 
original tells how Euclio, an aged miser, finds 
bnried in his homestead a pot full of coins, which 
he at once bories in another spot, in his extreme 
cantioa, half dead with fear, and crazed with the 
thought that he may lose his treasure. Meanwhile 
Lyconides, son of Antimachus and Eunomia, tempts 
or forces EncHo's daughter Phaedria to an act the 
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conseqaences of which can be remedied only by 
marriage. Bnt MegadoroB, the maternal ancle of 
Lyconides, needs a wife, and his elBter Eunomia 
persnadeB him to sne for Fhaedria. Euclio hesi- 
tates. He dreads lest a crowd of gaeste shall find 
his secret hoard. As a precaution he hides his 
money, now in one place now in another, never 
satisfied with any. He thus betrays the cause of 
his anxiety to the watchful eyes of Strobilns, per- 
sonal servant of Lyconides. It is easy to bide the 
gold in a new place. Then Lyconides prevails on 
his uncle Megadonw to give up the girl, and brings 
Euclio to terms by restoring to him that which he 
values BO mach higher. In the mediaeval poem 
Euclio is supposed, after all the incidents jost 
narrated, to have traveled into a far country, leav- 
ing the pot or casket containing his gold buried in 
the court or atrium or aula of his house. But he 
falls ill, and at the point of death pledges his ser- 
vant to return home and to disclose to bis son Qne- 
rolus the hidden wealth. He assures the slave of 
an ample share for performing this duty; but the 
latter covets the whole. He satisfies his conscience 
as to his oath by telling Querolus that the treasure 
exists, and then offers to seek it with the aid of 
magic, in which he pretends to be a past master. 
Bnt as the pot, when it is found, appears to be 
full of anything bnt the desired coins, he flings it 
in a rage through a window. It breaks at the 
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feet of QuerolnB, and thiiB the youth comes into 
hia own. 

The name of the slave, Sardana, is the most 
Bnggestive feature of the poem when it comes to 
tracing the line by which the tale reached the 
mediaeval aathor, whether YitaliB BlefieD[s]iB, or 
another. A. quatrain which accompanies the poem 
in the mannscripts, and has been so often pablished 
that it need not be repeated, claims the Querolus, 
as well as the comedy next to be mentioned, Geta 
(or Amphitryon), for Yitalis. Bnt the identity 
of this Yitalis is still in doubt. Peiper is certain 
that he has found him in the person of a mime of 
this name who wrote an epitaph upon himself.* 
As the manuscript from which Peiper exhnmed 
this little poem belonged to the ninth centary, he 
argued that the comedies must also be of that 
early age. Thus these may be among the very 
pieces which Archbishop Bruno read. But the 
latest edition of Forcellini's Lexicon still insists, 
as of old, on the uncertain authorship of Querolus, 
and there are intrinsic objections to a date earlier 
for Geta than the dawn of the university period. 
Though the- poet, whoever he was, described his 
work as if he actually had Plantus before him, it 

iPeipflr, "DiBprotaos Somosdis dea Uitt«lBlteFB,"in .4rcMti/ar 
LUteraturgetchlckle, VoL V, pp. ISS-itS; Cloctta, KonOdie und IVa- 
gOdteimltillttaUer, p. 73. aoetta and Hallenbaeh, remarts Professor 
Haolj, ncard the (ourth-e«DtDiy Querolui oi hnvlDg Bagsestail the 
^•tlulariaotTitalis. 
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ia evident that he had not, and the name "Sardana" 
is one of the proofs. It is well known that the 
names of slaves in ancient comedy, both Greek 
and Latin, were most frequently local or racial. 
"Sardana" is a place name, somewhat modified, 
as was nsnal even in ancient times, and means 
"a native of Sardinia,"* or possibly of Sardis in 
Asia Minor, though there is a manifest etymolo- 
gical objection to the latter. The name does not 
occnr in Latin comedy, for the reason that Borne 
did not get slaves from Sardinia, but ftom the 
North and from Q-teece; neither did mediaeval 
■ Europe, for it had a enperflnons number at home. 
But Byzantium was indiscriminate. There is no 
such name in Ovid, a poet whom the author of 
Querolus moet likely knew at first hand; but it is 
closely analogous in form to names frequently 
used for slaves, and for those who were considered 
no better than slaves — to wit, aotors-^in Constan- 
tinople and other great towns of the Eastern 
Empire. 

In the case of the other famous poem attributed 
to the same Yitalis, there appears to be some 
evidence of descent from a late drama of the 
imperial period known to Sedulius,' author of 
Carmen paschale. Almost the only indisputable 
fact in the life of Sedulius is that he lived a long 
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time in the East about the begmning of the fifth 
century, and that he there wrote his poem and 
dedicated it to his intimate friend and instmctor 
in Christian doctrine, Bishop Macedonins.' In 
going to the East, Sednlins merely followed in 
the wake of thousands of well-to-do, educated 
people who had been induced to leave Home for 
the new capital by Constantino and his family in 
the fourth and fifth centuries. Not only did 
Conetantine take the people of means and culture ; 
he took almost everything movable that would 
serve to make them content with their change of 
residence. As Sednlins was familiar with profane 
literature, he naturally began his ode with an 
allusion. If the heathen, he wrote, whether in the 
swelling words of tragedy or in the laughable 
figure of Q-eta, treated of the shameful remi- 
niscence of antiquity, he could with better right 
sing the deeds of Christ. The cult and the fables 
of heathenism were as naught to him, now that the 
manifestation of Christ bad brought truth into the 
world. The reference to the name "G-eta" may 
be made only by way of characterizing comedy in 
general, since it was one of the names for slaves 
in the Tmculentua of Plautns and in several 
dramas of Terence. But there is at leaet plausi- 
bility in the conjecture that Sedalins may have had 
in mind a play with this title corresponding to the 
I Uaultiiu, Gaehichte itr ehri*tUcMaieiniiie\en Poate, pp. SOS S. 
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mediaeval Oeta, the principal hnmoroiis factor 
being the philoeophizing Bervitor Oteta. The con- 
jecture is the more credible in view of the way 
Jupiter's amours figured in Christian polemics. 
If this play was not the Plautine original, but a 
paraphrase, it was most likely an eastern work, 
though not necessarily, in CouBtantinian times in 
Greek. 

The argument against the existence of any 
intermediate play at so early a date is that Q-eta's 
dialectic belongs to an age of more attenuated 
hair-splitting logic and of less literature than 
Sedulius could have known, that is, to the age of 
John of Damascus in the East, or that of the snb- 
sequent and consequent rise of scholasticism in 
the West. Geta dwells on the question of his 
personal identity — whether he is something or 
nothing; on the necessity of his having a name in 
order to he, after a fashion of which even the Neo- 
platonista could hardly have dreamed. It is pos- 
sible that in the ninth century a book like that of 
Fredegisns, De nikilo et tenebris,^ proving that 
nothing is something, might at once have awakened 
the ridicule of a clever satirist. But Geta mixes 
this up with the realism implied in a name, and 
must therefore belong to a later period, namely, 
the one when the triangular conflict of Anselm's 

}. Wl: "<too probaiA oonUndit 
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realiBm, Boscellin's nominaliBm, Bnd Abelerd'B 
conceptaalism became not only acute, bat popular 
to an extent that no philosophical controversy ever 
was in any other age. A quarrel which has left 
its traces in the Melodies of Mother Qoose must 
have penetrated all hnmanity. Bnt the Boliloc|ny 
of the little old woman, 

If I be I, 

Uy little dog will know me, 
whimsically states the problem which makes all 
the fun in the elaborate poem of Vitalis. The 
whole controversy, whether seriously or comically 
treated, illustrates the fact that the senses were a 
subordinate factor in mediaeval thought &eta 
cannot trust his immediate Belf-consciouBness. 
He feeds on second intentions, to use Babelais' 
phrase. Not the impression of his name in 
familiar tones on his outer ear, bnt the echo within, 
proves to him that he is real. 

The story, instead of being supplementary to 
Plautus' Ampkitryo, as Querolus to Aulularia, is 
a parody upon its original. In Plautus Amphi- 
tryon is a hero of the mythical period at war with 
the Teleboans. In his absence Jupiter, taking 
his form and features, supplies his place with his 
wife Alcmena. The deceit is perfected by Mer- 
cury, who exactly counterfeits the appearance of 
Amphitryon's servant Sosia. When the real 
Amphitryon returns home, he becomes suspicious 
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that a trick has been played npon him, and Mb 
wife is in despair nntil Jopitet discloaeB his part 
in the game, to the accompaniment of thnnder- 
clape after the manner aetially affected by the. 
ancient poets. Thus Plantos is seen to have been 
faithfnl to the general outlines of the old Greek 
myth. But in the mediaeval version' Amphitryon 
is represented as a student who is returning from 
the schools of Athens. His slare Oeta, who 
, accompanies him, has absorbed a great many ' 
pedantic notions, being in fact quite carried away 
with the idea that he ia a first-rate logician. 
Jupiter, whose companion this time is called Areas, 
takes advantage of the day when Alcmena, all 
impatience, awaits her husband's arrival. The 
poet does not forget this psycho-sexual point of 
view. He was evidently an expert. Gets, sent 
home from the port In advance, has his wits all 
disordered by finding his doable there guarding 
a house locked against all comers. It is then that 
he indulges in all the vagaries of all the schools 
as to his own oneness, alLaesa, nothingness, some- 
tbiugnesa, reality, and incertitude. Not till he 
hears the voice of Amphitryon calling him does 
he come to himself. Then he beseeches Amphi- 
tryon to arm himself against the enemies who 
have taken possession of his house. Thus, when 

■ WrlBlit. Early Ityiteria and Other Latin Foemi of the TvKlfth 
Century, pp. W-J7. It did not eeem nBCBsaarr In a mere abatract to 
adopt the orthosraphic Tosariaaof either the olasaicortlieiiiedJaeTal 
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Amphitryon meets his wife, he is in warlike gttise, 
whereas her impreBsion is that he has just left h^r 
a moment since in the most peaceful and loving 
way. Wonder, recrimination, anger, tears, follow 
one another in quick snccession. There ia no way 
to explain the mystery, for she was with Amphi- 
tryon's coonterpart, and Geta knows that it was 
his other self which kept the door. All come to 
the conclusion that Aicmena dreamed her part of 
the delusion, and that Gleta was crazy. He 
acquiesces, only too happy to find that he still 
exists, and that he can answer to a name which he 
feared had lost him and picked up somewhat else 
in his place. 

While the names in the poem, with one excep- 
tion, are familiar to Soman comedy, if not all in 
Amphitryo, yet the conversion of the putative 
father of Hercnlea from a warrior into a student 
of law is disconcerting. It is still more surprising, 
if the work is ot western origin, that this student 
should be a married man ; and strangest of all that 
he should be sent to Athens to study. Athens 
had ceased to be a city of schools hundreds of 
years before this piece could have been written in 
its existing form, and an earlier Latin author 
would probably not have considered it necessary 
to specify any locality. But to one of the b^gar- 
literati' of Byzantium it might have seemed a 
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clever stroke of wit and learning to pat Amphi- 
tryon in his own class, and he would know th&t 
Athens was the most ancient seat of philosophical 
study in Greek history, with the exception of cer- 
tain Asiatic cities that were out of the question for 
him. The name "Qeta" would have appealed to 
him, not merely because of its association with the 
classic drama, but because it identified a clown 
with the foes most hated in the East, the Gk>ths. 
The name of the lazy denizen of the kitchen who 
also figures as a clown in the story, Birrhia, occurs 
in Terence's Andria. It is equivalent to the Pyr- 
rhias of the Greeks and may be compared with the 
plebeian Latin "Birrhus" as used for the Greek 
"Pyrrhus." It is noteworthy that the play of 
Menander which Terence transformed into his 
Andria contained no Birrhia,' and Terence's 
Birrhia was a valet, not a scullion. Thus the 
Latin comedy furnishes no model for the character 
of Birrhia as seen in the mediaeval comedy of Qeta. 
But the Pyrrhias of the Gh-eeks dwelt habitually 
among the pots and pans, and his aspect was so 
familiar that Lucian twice used the name as a 
general term for persons at the very bottom of the 
social scale.' While the character conld not have 

s ("The Besent'a Classics"), 
1. 1, wbaie Douatasii qaoted. 
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been borrowed from a Latin source, it might have 
been elaborated from Lncian'a cook or scullion, or 
copied from thoee Greek plays which Lucian had 
in mind. A Byzantine writer of almost any period 
would have been capable of thiB kind of accuracy ; 
bnt a mediaeval Latin author could never have 
thought of it without a Q-reek model, or the Latin 
copy of a Greek model, to guide him. 

The name "Areas" is unknown to Plautns, and 
also to Terence. It is taken usually, and some- 
what carelessly, on the authority of Ovid and 
Lncan, to be an equivalent for Hermes or Mercury. 
Bat the identification is by no means complete. 
Nomen est nv/men, and two tiomina cannot be one 
numen without a procesa of sophistication. Besides, 
Areas has a legend of his own. According to 
Servins, he was the son of Jupiter by Callisto, a 
nymph in the train of Diana, whom the god 
deceived by taking the gaise of her mistress. 
HyginoB is of the same opinion. But to the 
scholiast on the Argonautioa of Apollonius 
Bhodius' Areas was the same as Endymion, and 
both names certainly belonged to Arcadia. The 
name "Areas" is so obviously an eflfort to give 

■■■iiist thoBa of nobles," iib^ Tauaqoil Fabsc. Thare is no war to 
SiT* the proper referenon, u the imly oopy of Lociaa at hand baa 
Delther parurapha nor seotion DDmbers. 

lOrid, Metamorph., i, ZlSi tIU, 301; Loou. Flumalia, iv, 661; 
Uaawleh, Virgilitu; Notes of Servina to JCeL z, S7 ; Seorc. i, B7 ; Atn. 
1, 748; Hrelnaa, FabU cciir; Shaw, ApoUonii Rlialii ArganmHea, 
iT.WiVol. II,p.U. 
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the piehifitoric Arcadians an ancestor that all other 
fictions most be considered derivative. It would 
seem as if the name were chosen hy the author of 
Oeta to fix Ln a general way the scene of the action. 
And this device also seems to point to a G-reek 
intermediary between Flantus and his mediaeval 
imitator. 

No matter in what way the qoestioa of date and 
authorship is settled, it appears to be certain that 
the poem began to be read, and widely read, in 
the first half of the twelfth century, as appears 
from the allusions of various authors of that age. 
A guess is possible as to its influence npon a group 
of writers destined to wide and long-continued 
renown, the creators of the Arthur legends, begin- 
ning with Geoffrey of Monmouth before 113B. 
The story of the way Igema' was deceived by the 
transformation of Uther Pendragon into the like- 
ness of her husband Gorlois is almost the exact 
counterpart of the wily Jupiter's conquest of 
Alcmena, the result in the one case being the 
birth of Hercules, in the other of the not less 
wonderful Arthur. But the main objection to 
Peiper's theory will always be the fine-spun specu- 
lations of G^ta himself. 

Noteworthy is it that all the Latin dramatic 
pieces — not only those which have been mentioned, 

p. ZZ4 il. Tba orldiul Lktln 
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bnt the rest which can for any reason be included 
with them — belong to a single generation, or at 
most to two generations, in the twelfth century. 
Even if Peiper be right in putting the origin of 
Querolus and Geta back to the ninth century, he 
would be the first to admit that they were unknown 
to lettered men until near the middle of the twelfth. 
To the twelfth or the early part of the thirteenth 
belong all the rest of the Latin pieces that hare 
been mentioned or that will be. One of these is a 
so-called ttomedy,' the persons of which are Baucis, 
Glycerium, Thraso, Davus, and Birria. It is of 
Italian or French authorship, and the names sug- 
gest a growing acquaintance with the classic Latin 
comedy. The form Olysceria suggests a revolt 
against the Latin and Greek custom of giving 
names in the neuter gender to women. The action 
of the piece begins and ends in the country, bnt lies 
for the most part in Paris. Thus it anticipates 
after a fashion the habitual foimula of the modem 
American rural play, the model of which is The 
Old Homestead of Denman Thompson. There is 
another play, under the name of Pampkilus, in 
which figure, besides the bearer of the title rOle, a 
young woman of wealth and social position, called 
Galathea, with whom, of course, Pamphilns is in 
love, and Anus, that is "Old Woman," who is some- 

iCIoatts, BeitrOgt mr LOteratutvetchicMe, VoL I, pp. Tl, SB t. 
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thing like the female marriage-broker of the 
Levant The piece beginB with a prayer of Pam- 
pbilns and a response by Venae in the form of a 
prologne forecasting the incidents that follow. 
The introduction of a god or goddess in this 
fashion remained an inseparable device to the last 
of all the plays belonging to what Sathas calls the 
Cretan theater, and though these are confessedly 
an echo of the early Italian drama, yet they may 
in this respect preserve a Byzantine tradition. 
Tfans the prologue to Zeno is spoken by Ares; 
that of Siathea, a comedy, by Erotus, that is Eros: 
that of Qyparia, by the "goddess of Comedy" 
and by Zens; and that of Erophile, by Charos, 
that is Charon. In a Greek version of Tasso's 
Aminta pabllehed in Venice in 1745 the prologue 
is elaborated by Aphrodite and Eros together. 

Then there is a dramatization of the folk-tale 
of the Three Dreams, the characters being two 
priests and a rustic. The peculiarity of the piece 
is that the dreams of heaven and hell related by 
the priests follow the lines of the Greek Necyo- 
mancy. An elaborate poem, "Paulinus andPoUa," 
of Italian authorship, in which narrative alternates 
with dialogue, can be read in Du Meril's Po4sies 
iii4di{e3 du moyen Age. It violates all the unities. 

Finally comes Babio' about the opening of 
the thirteenth century, to show that, while retain- 
ing the Ovidian elegiacs of earlier pieces, one poet 

'Wrlcbt. Barlr Uvtteria, etc., pp. fle-IS. 
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at least has learned how to Buppress his own 
peraonality altogether and let his characters tell 
their own atory in unbroken dialogue. The names 
of the speakers — Babio, Podins, Viola, Orocens, 
and Pecula — are noted in the margin, with occa- 
sional remarks that resemble stage directions. 
It furnishes proof of the Englbh tarn for real 
drama as opposed to mimetic recitation. There 
can be no doubt of its English origin, since Babio, 
a secular priest, is represented as a married man, 
and his wife Pecula, though shamelesslj unfaithful, 
is nothing like the one-eyed housekeeper familiar 
to the reader of the pranks of Howleglaese or 
Eulenapiegel. The moral purport of the play is, 
in fact, the argument which it implies in favor of 
clerical celibacy. Babio is aware of the unholy 
relations between his wife and his servant Fodins, 
bat tolerates them for a time because he is him- 
self madly in love with his stepdanghter, Viola. 
The girl, however, wisely prefers the legitimate 
and honorable proffers of Crocens, lord of the 
manor. Baffled in all his vain wishes, and at last 
locked out of his own house by that precious pair, 
his wife and servant, Babio declares his intention 
of becomiog a monk. "I weep," exclaims Pecula, 
"but my tears are tears of joy. If he comes not 
till I ask him, he will never return." And Babio 
flings back : "I give Pecula to you, Fodius ; don't 
marry her or my fate will be yours." 
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V 
Of the merely formal method of relieving a 
nairatiTe by an interposed dialogue an early Bpe- 
cimen is the eo-called "Altercation" between the 
towns of Mantua and Oanossa in the poem of 
Donnizo' dedicated to the dacheas Matilda. 
Donnizo was a priest in the retinae of that princess 
and appears to have written by aathority, as an 
early mannscript of his work contains a picture of 
him in the habit of a chaplain presenting his com- 
position to the lady, who is seated on her throne 
as dnchess of Oanossa. The poem was written 
within the period from the year 1100 to 1116. 
Its whole plan is dramatic rather than epic. In 
the first place, there is a prologne which the poet 
speaks in his own person, as he does also the 
first chapter of the history, in which he says that, 
if Plato and Vergil were alive, they could find a 
fitting theme for their eloquence in the innumerable 
glories of the dnkes of Canossa. Then, as monm- 
ing the end of this line of princes, he introduces 
the city of Oanossa to relate their names and deeds. 
She tells who the dukes were, who first raised her 
walla, by what foes she was attacked, and by what 
memorable achievementa she was delivered from 
servitude. She glories particularly in the affection 
which Duke Atto had for her, and tells how he 
obtained for her the relice of the martyrs Victor 

I Leibnlbi, SeriptorBi reram BrUTitvicentinm, I, pp. 64S B. 
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and Corona, and of the biBhop and confessor St. 
ApoUoninB. Then follows the history in chapters, 
missing nothing of honor to the fortress, not even 
the fact that there were fostered the studies of the 
great mneician Gnido of Arezzo; and finally the 
aim of the whole work is disclosed in the assertion 
of Oanossa's freedom from the oversight of the 
neighboring bishop of Mantns. Here Mantna 
interrnpts the dieconrse to exprras her nnboonded 
astonishment at the arrogance of her neighbor. 
Canossa replies that she reverences Eeginns — 
then the bishop of Mantua — bat merely as a friend. 
Her own law, confirmed by the charter of Pope 
Benedict, excommunicateB all who do her wrong. 

"Pardon me," inslate Mantna, "your pride is 
high. It touches heaven." 

"Then," replies Oanossa, evidently meaning to 
etir her adversary's temper, "sing with me the 
praises of our lord Boniface." 

Mantua evades the challenge by taking refuge 
in her former Uterarj renown. "What is it you 
are saying?" she exclaims. "I have done much 
in vers© without your aid. Know you not? 
I am the very gate of poetry, for I gave birth to 
Vergil." 

OanoBsa rraponds sharply that this fact is no 
occasion for boasting, since Mantua knows well 
how shamelessly she treated her great poet. Man- 
tua, abashed by this rebuke, answers with becoming 
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htunility, and leaves Canoesa to finieh her narrative 
in peace. 

The next piece to be considered displays per- 
sonification and dialogae without buj setting of 
narrative. There is dramatic qaality in rapid 
scholastic disputation, where those who take part 
are expert in the knowledge of logic and in the art 
of dialectic. This explains in part the vast interest 
taken at the outset in the barren controversies of 
Nominalism and Kealism, which absorbed the 
activities of a poet like Abelard, a statesmen like 
Okham, a social reformer like Wicliffe, and a 
mystical dreamer like Duns Scotus, as well as of 
the hundreds who followed their lectures ob if 
listening to a thrilling romance. Dialectic had 
still the charm of novelty in Italy at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, or it would never have 
been used to give form to a poem, as it was in the 
so-called Disputation between Rome and the Pope 
regarding the Deposition of the Emperor Otto the 
Fourth} This Otto was a descendant of the 
duchess Matilda already mentioned. When Inno- 
cent III could not prevail on Otto to give up the 
territories which Matilda had bequeathed to the 
Holy See, he excommunicated him and sought to 
transfer the allegiance of his subjects to Frederick 
H, king of Sicily. Otto's immediate predecessors 
had been as inflexible as he in resisting the mort- 

I LeibniH, tqi, cit, II, pp. SIS B. 
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main of Matilda, and the high-handed act of the 
pope displeased even his partisans, seeing that 
Otto was a Guelf, a hereditary friend of the papacy. 
According to Cesar of Heisterbach, Innocent was 
generally blamed for the schism which rent the 
cbnrch on account of the war between Otto and 
Philip Angustus. Once, when the Pope was 
preaching at Rome, a friend of Otto named Capa- 
tius cried out: "Thy words are the words of God, 
bat thy deeds are the devil's." It is said that a 
certain abbot of the Cistercians near Perogia at 
the time of Innocent's death saw him in a vision 
fleeing before a dragon which pursued him breath- 
ing flames, and invoking against him the divine 
jostice.' It appears from the poem in hand that 
Otto was accused of calling bishops priests and 
abbots monks; properly enough, says the poet, 
though the words were used against him as thoogh 
he meant to deprive bishops and abbots of their 
rank, and thus to make a pretext for seizing their 
superfluous wealth, particularly by the partisans 
of Philip Augustus among whom the most dis- 
tinguished was the poet William of Brittany. 
Bat as soon aa ill-feeling was allayed, good church- 
men conceded Otto's piety, courage, generosity, 
and self-control. Hia pious death was celebrated 
by various writers, and exploited according to the 

'LaiboitK op- eit., U, p. 48, Introd. Stravina, PiMtorit icriptortt 
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temperof the tdmes with reports of miraclee; while 
Innocent was discredited after his death as one 
who barely escaped from the fiend. The whole 
of the so-called Disputation is in dialogue, its 
mythology is rather pagan than Christian, and it 
is marked by great freedom of speech. There is 
no prologue nor epilogue. 

BoHE. SEuntPeter,thjBoinelayebefoietheeacom- 
plaint . When thou eleepeat, the stupor of vice oppresses 
all. Treachery leigns, deceit prevails and conspiracy 
encircles with its blandishments those whom afterwards 
it deprives of light. The divine law perishes and the 
whole machine of the world totters. On the other band, 
when thou art awake, all things wake with thee, treach- 
ery dies, deceit is driven forth, the divine law flourishes 
and the whole machine moves steadily. That by thee' 
therefore, justice may defeat treachery; truth, falsehood; 
the dove, the fos; be thou not moved by Otto, nor by 
the Apulian boy;' let the common need of the world and 
the just petition of Rome be thy motive. 

PoPB. Home, head of the world, city above all other 
cities, as the cedar excels the hyssop, the plane-tiee the 
tamarisk, the fat ohve the barren willows; city abound- 
ing in goods, city best-beloved, what ails theet What 
violence has been done to thee! Why dost thou complain 1 
Thine outward look betokens inward grief. Thou hast 
never suffered a repulse when thy petition was just, the 
gods have sworn it by the invisible lake.' 

Roue. God forbid. Holy Father, that our complaint 
turn thee from wtiat is just. For thou, since thou art 
not only skilled in the decrees, but art author of them; 
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not the deBtiojer, but the maker of laws; Qot only 
patron of right, but its very codes — hast hardly allowed 
a single letter of justice to be erased which thou haat 
felt in thy heart. But doubt not that this petition is 
consonant with right, conceived in piety, concluded in 
reason; for I seek to be ruled by that monandi worthy 
of the diadem, legitimate without simony or fraud, 
whom thy holy hand hath subjected to an interdict. 

FoPB. What madness, citizens, what foolish urgency 
impels you to so great a crimeT What Eriimys goads 
you that you wish to relieve Otto I Is it your will that 
the spoliator of the Boman Chuich, the enemy of the 
Catholic faith, haughty not only from the habit of 
ruling but from arrogance of soul, should become pow^- 
ful, he who so d^i:aded the dignity of the clergy, 
denying the episcopate, declaring that abbots were no 
more than monks, bishops but priests, and that there 
should be no precedence among the clergy! Will Otto 
please you better than Frederick, a tyrant rather than 
a king, the son of a duchess before the son of an empress, 
an opponent of the faith instead of a defender 1 

Bomb. What goad of justice pricks thee to opposi- 
tion, what reason or what wisdom is in thee, Father, 
that thou becomest uncertain in the air of spring! - 
Not long ago thou weit friendly to Otto. Thou wert 
his ally against Philip, against adverse fortune, against 
the majority in the empire, against the whole wrarld; 
and now why hast thou turned against himT A Castor 
in blood, an Alcides in strength, an Alexander in 
bounty, he considers not what is to be given, nor to 
whom, but by whom. He is not inimical to the 
Roman Church nor to the faith, nor is he vain of 
his power. He discredited not the clergy, though he 
may have called abbots monks and bishops clerics; for 
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in this he aaid 011I7 the truth. To attribute the virtues 
of both Otto and Frederick to Frederick alone as thou 
hast done is no comparison. Be just to both. Let not 
Frederick be called king, but boy; nor Otto tyrant, but 
king. It is not Otto wlio is haughty, but Frederick. 

Pope. Madness arms thee, Borne, against the Father 
and against thyself, to dare oppose thy words to mine. 
On my side adverse to thee stand imiverGal opinion, 
thine own foolish petition, and my just refusal. I have 
promised. But if thou wert in the right, thou hadst 
suffered no refusal. The agreement puts me under no 
obligation to thee. I appeal not to the decretals but to 
reason. Let logic not argument decide between us. 

RoHB. That sentence of thine is divine, nothing lees. 
And do thou begin since thou art the greater. 

Pope. He who makes a promise puts himself under 
obligation to him who receives the promise. He fulfills 
his promise not of mere choice, but because he ought. 
Hence he who revokes a promise denies a duty. While 
Otto feared an obstacle to his coronation, he allured me 
with cunning promises, as you know, that were really 
made, not to me, but to the Church of St. Peter, But 
after he liad been invested with the symbols of empire, 
he not only refused to fulfill his promises, but denied 
that he had made any. Thus he deprived the Eoman 
CSiurch of its rights. Plainly he is toward the Church 
a robber. Therefore it is not expedient that he be raised 
up, now that he is fallen. Moreover, the moment he 
received the diadem, unmindful of the honor conferred 
upon him, he did violence to thee, forcing thy markets 
and refusing payment for supplies. For thus attacking 
Boman liberties he ought to be deposed or he ought 
not. If he ought to be deposed then thou art in the 
wrong to demand his restoration; another should sue- - 
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ceed him and none by b^ter right than he who was 
elected before him, namely Frederick. Therefore Fred- 
erick ought to succeed to the kingdom. But if Otto 
ought not to be deposed, then hath he attacked thy 
liberties with impunity; and if he recovers the throne 
and by thy help is given a oliance of committing a worse 
offense by which thy liberties shall be vacated altogether, 
which God forbid, in either case the blame will be thine. 
Again, despising the anathema, Otto refused to be rec- 
onciled to us when he could; nor of his own wish doth 
he now come to us, but under the stress of adverse 
fortune. Is he, then, to be reconciled to us, after his 
lapse, who in prosperity held us in scomT He shall not 
rise whom I have not cast down, for it was not by our 
power that he was deposed but by the power of the 
apostolic anathema. And it is not ours to relieve him. 
It is not for man to restore what God has overthiown. 
Who scorns the power of anathema T Otto. Who hath 
been always an adversary of the faith 1 Otto. There- 
fore, let common sensedecide whether one justly deposed 
can rightly be restored. Such is my wgument. Show 
the fallacy in this chain of entbymemee, Rome, or yield 
to reason. 

RoKE. To thy propositions I respond briefly, main- 
tuning: first, that if he who promises does so of his own 
choice, he should be held to fulfilment; but if he 
promises under compulsion, the case is different. Otto 
made his promise to thee not freely but under duress, 
since without it thou wouldst not crown him. So, then. 
Otto Is under no obligation, nor was his throne forfdt 
by his denial of thy claim. In this argument thy pur- 
pose is deceitful. Again, certain of the German soldiery 
seized salable things without paying the owners. But 
this was not by Otto's command. As soon as he was 
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informed, he forbftde it and ordered tliat our losses be 
made good, and so well was lie obeyed that we gained 
tenfold. What could Otto morel Even if he had known 
the depredations of his men from the outset, that would 
not excuse the effort to depose him. It is no proof of 
opposition to thee or to the church that Otto observes 
hie oath to guard the integrity of his empire. Thou 
seekest what he cannot give. In preserving his realm 
undivided, he was perplexed with doubt between down- 
right perjury and an unmerited anathema. Wherefore, 
in a fire of anxiety, he sought a way of evading at the 
same time both difficulties. But thou meanwhile, wick- 
edly hast labored by fraud to draw away the multitude 
from Otto to his enemy. Lest sordid theft seem to have 
a prosperous outcome, let Otto be restored. It was not 
QoA who deposed him, but foul treachery. My petition 
is just. Thy plea that Otto has lapsed in divine things 
is not true. Thou arrest from that very thing which 
remains to be proved, and a conclusion reached by beg- 
ging the question must i>e false. So Otto is excused. 
Against Frederick I reply : his diminutive stature is un- 
deniable; he must be either a boy or a dwarf. Ifaboy, 
then his age unfits him for empire; for it is written that 
none shall be king of the Romans till he shall have 
passed the age of six lustra. If a dwarf, then the ava- 
ricious nature of such unfits him to bear rule. There is 
no remedy for a natural defect, nor hope of outgrowing 
it; in Sowing water there is no prey for cranes. Again 
a boy is never humble, and short stature is always arro- 
gant. By contrast Otto cannot be proud, since oppositee 
are the effects of oppositee. Haughty to humble, life- 
less to living, Frederick to Otto labors to succeed; 
Thersites, a dwarf, a pigmy, seeks to bear the burden of 
Alcidee, a giant, a Teuton. Since such presumption is 
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beyond nature, the boy corrupted by vfdn ambition rises 
(m higli only that he may fall to more complete min. 
The effort to depose him whom the favor of Holy Chtircli 
and thine own hands have canonically enthroiied, this 
it ia which hath lessened tbine own rights and those of - 
the church. He whose inflated pride, blind ambition, 
deceitfulness and envy inspire him, though scarcely 
worthy of life, with the wish to reign, to supplant one 
better than himself, knows not that he is merely grieved 
by the merits of another, wishing to appropriate them 
to himself, spuming the decrees of the Senate and the 
rights of the Boman Church. Who wishes to degrade 
the patrician of RomeT Frederick. Who destroys the 
right of Holy ChurchT Frederick. Who prepares the 
fall of the whole empiieT Frederick. Let universal 
reason decide whether or not the empire ought to be 
committed to him. 

FoPB. I deny the premises. Frederick, it is true, 
is short but not the shortest. He is larger than many 
who are neither boys nor dwarfs. The inference then is 
deceitfid. No boy humble, thou sayeat. But if one 
could be found, then to God be the glory. On the other 
hand. Otto's stature is no proof of humility. Frederick's 
accession takes away naught of the right of the church: 
for this happens not of his own motion, but by act of 
mine in behalf of the church. He is not the envious 
but the envied, happy he, wretched the other. He 
scorns not the rights of the senate or of the Boman 
church. He has no wish to degrade the patrician or to 
bring about the fall of the empire but to avert a fall; he 
is cheer after grief and after wormwood nectar. 

BoKB. Thy response is not wise but cunning, not 
rational but wilful, offering me not proof, but a sophism. 
Asked for a lantern you sell me a bladder. But if 
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Frederick be aubetituted for Otto, the timid for the 
brare, the dwarf for the man; when he is canonically 
raithroned, the other betrayed, then perish law, tivic 
honor, the int«^ty of the empire and of the statutes. 
Why is this! Neither guilt in Otto nor merit in Fred- 
erick requires it. Three and no more are the causes 
which warrant the anathema against an emperor: put- 
ting away his empress, diminution of the imperial honOr, 
heresy. Otto, free from offence in all these points, 
should not be bound by the anathema. But he whose 
guilt is not equal to the minor penalty, hath not incurred 
the major penalty. If the anathema be not deserred, 
much less dethronement. Thou hast bound the innocent 
in the fetters of anathema, and so what thou hast done 
is done de facto and not de jure. Thou hast in this 
violated law. Thou hast made thy whim a reason. 

FoPE. Silence, Boma What boots this loquacityt 
While thou actest thus the step-daughter, imputing to 
a true father a false crime, why dost thou wish to raise 
him whom Ood hath put down T Thou denirat the crime 
of Otto. But in laboring to diminish the right of the 
Soman Church, he hath lessened the honor of the em- 
pire, and is therefore rightly deposed, I am thy lord, 
thy father, punisher, ruler, defender; thou hast gone too 
far; thou shalt not escape without chastisement. The 
hour comes in which I shall be avenged. Beware of 
more words now under penalty of anathema. Since thou 
art not logical but sophistical, far be it from me to dis- 
pute further with thee. Otto shall not be restored. Is 
it right for me to reverse my actsT If the arguments 
for the establishing of Fredmck in Otto's place convince 
thee not, it is enough that I choose to have it so. Take 
my will for a reason. 

BoHB. What hind of an apostolic reeponae is thisT 
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What aoti of a suooeesor of Peter is this our ApoetateT 
What sort of a servant of the servants of Christ, who 
threatens to rule the world by his own whim without 
reason. OhI crime of the clergy, disgrace of the world, 
vessel of aa, why dost thou neglect knowledge of thyself. 
Thoa art Innocentius, but the In is not privative, it is 
augmentatire; thou art worse than Xocent, a utiisanoe 
to the whole world, not apostolic but apostate, not pas- 
tor bat wolf feeding on thine own flock, not &ther but 
stepfother to the church foolishly asserting that thine 
irrational wish shall rule the world. Henceforth we 
must live without law, no better than brutes. God for- 
bid. I call a general council against thee, aguust 
Frederick, against the enemies of Home. [To the 
Council.] O, pious supporters of the Holy Faith, holy 
stones of Jerusalem, assembly of the Holy Church, dis- 
persion to your flocks, disruption to the empire, destruc- 
tion to Bome, are imminent because of this wicked 
shepheoxl. Let hjni suffer the penalty which he unjustly 
sought to inflict. If reason, right, solicitude for the flock 
inspire you, giv& us a b^ter pastor, one who will rule 
the world in reason, not in mere fantasy; with skill, not 
by chance; let him raise the humble and put down the 
proud. 

Council. Mother Rome, it is not ours to depose the 
Fope. As for the rest, thy petition is just. We depose 
Frederick wid reatore Otto. 

VI 

That this kind of dialogue in which a Bymbolical 
impersonation is treated as real was otherwise 
known ia shown by an anonymons poem on the 
deetmction of the city of Milan in the year 1162. 
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The dialogae, as in the above disputation, iB in 
hexameter, and is carried on by Milan, speaking ae 
an individnal, and a sympathetic foreign traveler.' 
It expreseea the hope of restoration ; and this was 
soon after provided for by the Lombard League in 
1167. Two centuries later this imperfect dramatic 
form still retained a certain attractiveneBS, as shown 
in the dialogue on the destruction of Oeaena, 
attributed by some to Petrarch. Both these works 
were of course Italian. The nationality of the 
Disputation is not bo easily settled. The manu- 
script belongs to England,' but the mythological 
tendencies seem to be those of Italy in the twelfth 
century after a partial recovery from the antique 
witchcraft which was the real religion even of the 
papacy in the middle of the tenth century. Pos- 
sibly the explanation is that the poem was a 
hnmorouB report of the dispute written in Italy. 
The unusual compliment paid by the poet to the 
QennauB may be accounted for by his evident 
Qaelf sympathies. The fact that all pieces of the 
kind have Italian Bubjects seems also to aigue an 

iBonaa.OuUnra tnediomale e poait latlna d'llaUa ttel lecoU XI t 
XII, Vol. I, p. n. 

* Leibniti, Scripforu remm Bmninicsiuiuni, Vid. U, p. 18, lutto- 
dnction. The sentenoe hag hUtoTloal Talna tor more than one pnrpOM : 
"Carmea boo breva dialogi forma, ax Bibllotheoa Cottouiana (dddo 
laniiBbili cura Beaatns magnae BFltatmlae anmrnl, ad pnblieo* lutu 
redemta), pro me emit theoloffQfl Eccleaiae An^licanaH aelBberriniDa. 
Thomas SmlthoB, mieitqae Tir, actia legni publloia edttia merltbatmoi, 
Thomas RrmeniB. FllcUivi D. XTf n. 9." It might be worth whila 
(ooonsider on -what polnta these lines would be deoiaiTe, it all other 
material ware loat. There are at least toiu. 
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Italian origin. In (act, the dialectical disputation 
in Terse took a quite different form in the North 
of Europe, adapted to allegory or satire. Testi- 
mony to the popularity of the disputation in verse 
is furnished by the curious G-oliardic poem, "The 
Priest and the Logician," written about the close 
of the twelfth century and usually attributed, 
thoTigh with no certainty, to "Walter Mapes.' The 
Logician in this case is merely a member of the 
regular clergy who is supposed to have read Plato 
and Socrates, and to be acquainted generally with 
profane literature, while the Presbyter, as a secu- 
lar priest, claims the excuse of religion for not 
knowing such things. The difference is the same 
as that between Chaucer's " Parson and the vagrant 
friars," but viewed from an entirely different van- 
tage-point. Here the dispute turns at last on the 
great moral question of the twelfth century — 
the right of a clergyman to have a female com- 
panion as a wife. This, of course, was also a race 
question, the peoples of Latin culture prizing the 
celibacy of the priesthood, while Oreeks and Teu- 
tons revolted at the thought of familiarity between 
the aezes without marriage. Logicus thinks his 
studies and his manner of life less offensive than 
the priest's violation of the rule of celibacy. The 
priest does not pretend to call the woman whom 
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he loves his wife, though she bears children to 
him. The trouble is that the doubt as to hie rights 
has had the usual effect in auch cases — to make 
him indifferent to more primitive laws of decency. 
Logicus tells him that he spares neither wife nor 
widow nor maid, nor old nor young, nor big nor 
little;' and the priest, reddening with shame, calls 
the debate oS till vespers, when he silences his 
tormentor by a trick and gets him beaten by mem- 
bers of the congregation. 

If it were unquestionable that this disputation 
of Presbyter and Logicus had its origin with Walter 
Mapes, there would be little doubt but that the 
reading of Terence had much to do with the light- 
ness and vivacity of snch dialogues. Mapes, bom 
about 1143 and missing from history after 1196, 
was, like his friend Gerald of Barri, a bom story- 
teller. He has left proof in the way of quotation 
and allusion that Terence was with him a favorite 
author, and that his own natural tendency, ham- 
pered by the limited cnltare of his time, was toward 
dramatic form. He appreciated long before 
Chaucer's time the contrast of persons in a lively 
narrative. He coold not tell a story without 
representing his characters in action and making 

1 BkIsm illnstratm the iodUiirliniiiBta Ingt o( the protesaad eellbato 
la MTsral of his aliort tales ; bat peihapB the moat tantastio eismplei 
■r« (OTind In the Latin poems of Uoneta belonging to tbs ace of Lonii 
XEV. nuTueputqaotatlonBTaniaadeadlaasnaKe. Sea OllTetna, 
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them speak for themaelves. The poetry that has 
been attributed to him cannot be assumed as a 
proof of his quaUty, though mnch of it is in the 
form of dialogue, beoaose the authorship is dubious. 
But fortunately his prose is authentic and decisive. 
In one place of his Nugae curtaltum, to illustrate 
the difficulties with which a king has to contend — 
the example in his mind being that extremely 
energetic and busy monarch, Henry II — on account 
of the incompetence, selfiBhnees, and laziness of 
his courtiers and officers, Mapes tells how he is 
himself treated on a certain estate which he has in 
the country ; how his bailiffs and stewards are worn 
out and driveu away by the plots of a crowd of 
dependents ; how these rack their brains to evade 
labor and to secure an excess of eating, drinking, 
and idleness ; how cunningly they flatter his vanity ; 
how they slyly attract gu.eBts to the place as a 
pretext for a lavish table ; how they keep him in a 
good humor with these unwelcome iutmders and 
drown every protest in a jovial tumult, so that he 
feels, as he says, like the paterfamilias in Terence's 
play who declared that of all his property nothing 
was his own but himself.' 

I come back from church early [he exolainui] and 
see that those troublesome visitore have not yet de- 
parted. Of course, they want to stay for dinner, and 
one of my own people says in theii behalf, " Thej think 
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it a long way to an inn, and they know not what they 
may find there. Throw the handle after the axe; you 
have begun well, let the end be as good. Trouble not 
about the waste of provisions; Grod hath not yet giroa 
away all. Public rumor is that they will make you a 
bishop. Away then with etinginesa. Pour out all 
your good things. Nothing ventured, nothing wcm. 
Fortune favors the fearless. , Let him pinch the crust 
that hath nothing else. Put forth all your strength; 
keep nothing back, lest you prevent coming sucoess." 

Thus is he wheedled, and the king, he Bays, is 
equally the sport and the victim of flatterers and 
parasites. Many other anecdotes might be cited 
to show that Mapes fairly impersonated the char- 
acters that he wished his readers to see and hear. 
Invariably, if the context permits, he puts con- 
versational passages in strict dramatic form, the 
name of each speaker in turn, and then the words. 
One of his tales in particular can be rednced al- 
most to the form of a complete play merely by 
stripping away the elaborate narrative.' In this 
tale the principal personage is Galo, nephew of a 
king of Asia, who has unfortunately awakened 
passions a trifle too warm in the heart of his 
uncle's wife. Rendered anxious by her eager and 
unwelcome attentions, he consults his friend Sa- 
diua, who endeavors to convince the queen that 
Chilo is incapable of loving any woman. The 
queen sends one of her maids to flirt with Galo. 
Then she works herself up to a jealous rage in 

iDenvffiteuriaUum, pp. lOSB., DistiDO. HI. cap. ii. 
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vhich she plots hie death. He abandons the 
court, and has an adventure with a giant which 
ends in single combat before the king. Galo 
wins, but, in order to convict the queen of her 
treachery, he fights in the armor of Sadius. She, 
of course, falls into the trap and mingles her 
praises of the supposed Sadius with bitter reflec- 
tions on the cowardice of Gralo, thus preparing 
the way for her own public disgrace. Usually the 
fate of the wicked lady in tales upon the theme 
of Joseph and Potiphar's wife, is to be burned at 
the stake.^ But the queen in this case is left to 
her own self-contempt — a refinement of which 
western Europe was hardly capable in the twelfth 
century. 

GALO AND SADIUS 

OHABAOTKBS 

King of Asia Queen of Asia 

GqIo, the King's nephew Ero, mtud to the Queen 
Sadius, Oalo's friend Lais, maid to the Queen 

Rivius, a giant Dameel, friend of Galo 

against Eivius 
Messenger, courtiers, ladies, citizens 
Act I, Scene 1 
Queen, Galo 
[This is a scene in which the Queen, dressed like a 
wanton, tempts Galo. It is merely described in the 
tale.] 

lOeaterie]', DoUtpalhot, p. a, 11. 2Br.; Oudrrer ot ViMibo, Pan- 
tham, pan XTII., Bobrio. De Othone tertUt, Imperaton octuagetitno 
abAuaiuto; Stmrias, fSttoriu. II. pp. 32S ff ■ 
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Act I, SoBNB 2 
Galo, Meaaengei, Sodius 
[Qalo hears the meesage from the Queen, and sereralj 
rebukes the messenger.] 

Qalo. Thou feeleet at last, Sadiits, the aoxietj of 
thy friendT 

Sadius. And share it. 

AOT I, SOKNK 8 

Sadius, Queen 

Sastob [praising the Queen's goodness]. Lmsetia 
ma; now confess herself overcome. The man lives not 
who presumes to hope for such constancy of mind. 
One alone I know, whom I could praise for the like 
virtue. But what others admiie in him, I doubt not to 
be a defect. 

QuEBN. Who is hef 

Sadids. Surely he is incomparable among men. 
But the Lord who endowed him with all felicity, 
damned him in this alone, though he calls it his 



Qdebm. But who Is he! 

Sadicb. I pray you, keep the secret. 

Qdben. Most faithfully. 

SAStUB. My Qalo. For he could have from women 
whatever he would. But to me alone he admits his 
defect. [Exit.] 

[The Queen, overcome by disappointment, falls in a 
fainting fit.] 

Act II, Scene 1 

[The Queen plans a new temptation for Galo. In- 
structs her m(ud Ero how to act and sends her to him.] 
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Act II, SoENi 2 
[Judgmg from some almost coutempomiy dramatic 
pieces, Mapee's sense of deceaoy here leads him to 
avoid the rehearsal of a warm love passage between 
Eio and Qalo.] 

AOT II, SOKMB 8 

Queen 

Queen. She goes, and there her companion whom 
I love not now, nor will I name him, meets her as he is 
wont to meet me. Oh, how faithful and benign always, 
how tender and compassionate! But faow obstinate he 

to my who so often repelled me and escaped from 

my anus, with soft but surely intosicating speech led 
me, and named me the most beautiful of all, queen of 
all, and especially his own queen. Oh, how truly his, 
to whom I would be a slavet How kindly he called me 
the spouse consecrated to the king and swore that him- 
self and all his were mine, except in this. Good God, 
how great a thing' is that this! Everything I sought 
was that this. That was all things. Why then did he 
say, except this. But all except all is nothing; and 
BO he might have said truly, "My Lady, I make all thy 
grace nothing." Would that he had not with his blunt 
speech revealed bis intention to me and punished me 
by an eternal repulse! God, who ever snatched him- 
self away from sudi embraces, and naked embraces, 
toot Or, are the sighs of youths to me a lie, and also 
an aged and true mirror, or can this face awaken passion 
in any mant 

Oh, but I forgot. Surely Sadius is faithful and 

true. And is Galo insipid, who from me his shame , 

who permitted himself not to be allured, who repelled 
me leat I repel himl It is not to be believed Sadius 
is false. He is without defect. 
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But Oil, wretched and foolieli mel A (^l able and 
cautious have I sent on this, m; own affair. Where was 
my miodT She slipped away to him and carried herself 
modeetly and quietly until she came into his hands and 
at the first touch was known to be oth^ than I; and if 
not, then she has confessed herseU and has been gladly 
received into the intimacies that should be mine. This, 
once will she be or twice before she returns; and what 
if she persevere and shall love and shall be loved T I 
believe not, I opine not, certain am I and without doubt 
that already lie — her; for me before— if it had not been 
for the consecration of my head. Not mj wifehood 
only, but his own good faiUi withholds him. But what 
is in the way hereT Nothing, and surely the deed is 
done. There is no occasion to say, all things except, 
but first of all things this is to do. How joyful she; 
how quickly she caught the word from my lips, without 
a question. Truly she was not slow, nor timid; there 
was no bear in the way, no lion abroad, when she went. 
Here it is dawn and she not here. Oh, bow swift in her 
going, how safe; how slow, how tearful in her coming 
back. Now the bear is in the way, the lion is in the 
fields. It is his violence that detains her, aitd far from 
unwilling is she to suffer such violence. But why do I 
complainf Who is to blamet I have defrauded myself; 
traitress to myself, I set the snare in which I am caught. 
She has done nothing but what I would have done. 
ButisSadiustruel No, no, he is naught. He is a proper 
man; it is manifest; or she would have returned. All 
the signs are there — the smooth down softer than that 
of the peach; no unwholesome fat, no lividness in the 
eyes, no trembling of the heart. Can he be effeminate, 
so vigorous a man-at-arms, the praise of all T Bight am 
I, Sadius is a liar. But she whom I involved so care- 
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fully in my plans, who aliead; enjoys him, who for him 
neglects me, certainly she toob my pleasure gladly 
enough. And what is to be said toi me but that every 
lorer is lunatic 

AOT II, SOBNII i 

Queen, Lais 

Qdeeit. Ho, Lais, when did Elro go outT* 

Lais. Juat now, at first cock-crow. 

Queen. She was sent in the evening. 

Lais. Later. 

Queen. Why so late returning t 

Lais. Sent late, back late. 

Qdben. Enoweet thou our errand and why she was 
sent? 

Lais. No. But I know that she made ready with all 
haste and gayly Eeetive and late departed. 

Quebn. She is grieving; why feetivel 

Lais. With necklaces, rings, unguents, purple, 
cotton, perfume, curl; not even was wanting the needle 
to the smooth skin. 

Queen. Dear me, all for whati 

Lais. Truly, I know not. But she forgot nothing 
that she would have thought of, if going to a Iotot; 
anointed, bathed, coiffured, powdered, wreathed, she 
appeared, nothing lacking in gold, gown or any accessory 
and not a word about coming back. 

Queen. I thought her so naive, unconscious erf all 
arts. 



LUB. SsTomiBsa, B«to redibit. Etc. 
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Laib. DnoonBciousI Oh, how cunnmg in an aSaii 
of this sort, if it be right to sa; bo. 

QuEBH. Good mj Lais, tell it all. 

Laib. I know not, but I suspect that she sought 
Oalo. 

Qdeim. Why GaloT 

Laib. She pretends otherwise, that she may be loved 
the more. 

Qdeen. But it is said that he has no lore far women. 

Lais. Eto knows better ahnadj. 

QuBZN. EroT 

Laib. Eto. 

QnEEM. OursT 

Lais. I know no other. 

Qdein. How knowest thou thiat 

Lais- By sure tokens. 

Qdeen. They may deceive. 

Lais. Oh, above all madness, unhappy love betrays 
its victim to the eyes of others. May I speak boldly. 

Qdeen. Qood Lais, be as bold as you will. 

Lais. Oalo, though bred far from us, knows the way 
to veins and heart. 

Qdeen. Whose heart t 

Lam. Not thine, I hope. For he has filled mine with 
anguish; and there is not another maid, to my knowl- 
edge, who has escaped this ptun. But I hear the dooi. 

QoEXN. She it may be. Away, leet she find us 
togeither. [Exit Lais.] 

Act III, Scene 1 
Queen, Eio 
Qdzbr. Ah, Erol Thou hast come at last. 
Ero. I have come. 
Qdein. Well, what happened! 
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Ebo. I djd as you bade me and was repulsed, but I 
have no doubt of him. 

QnBBJN. Why didst thou not return at once! Was 
delay pleaeingt Time passed thus is ^ven to desire. 

Ebo. I hastened as well as I could, having but just 
gone on the errand. How was I to get back soonet than 
I did. 

Qdebn. If thou hadst gone when I told thee, thou 
mightst have run ten miles; but thou must be dieeaed. 
Wentst thou to a husband! 

Ebo. To obey thee I bad to please him; and I had 
Buiely pleased him, if I had been thou. I was turned 
out only because I was myself. 

Qdben. Now I know that thou art a wicked woman 
and no maid. [Tears her hair, beats her face, eto., etc.] 

Aor III, SoENX 2 
Queen, Galo 
[The Queen again attempts to overcome Galo's 
scruples. Her violence reacts in rage and hatred.] 

Act IV, Scene 1 
Galo, the Queen, and others 
[King's birthday banquet. The guests seated at a 
semicircular table so that each is equally distant from 
the King at the center on the straight side. Oalo and 
Sadius sit together, but Galo is apparently absorbed in 
his own thoughts. The Queen ansiously watches him 
eager to know what is in his mind. According to custom 
the King swears to give her on this day whatever she 
asks. Her request is that Galo be compelled to confess 
to the whole assembly his inmost thoughts. There is a 
general protest. The King is ashamed and dismayed, 
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bat the Queen insiste. Oalo at last, as if rising out of 
a dieam, stands and speaks.] 

Otalo. a year ago come Pentecost, worn out by the 
prolong;ed heat of fevers at Salona, I was sitting on my 
couch of eickness the fifth day post creticum. It was a 
festival and my nurses weary of their labinrs, with the 
rest of my family, took part in the ceremonies of the 
occasion. I thought to arm myself and to escape out 
of the city to try my strength. My horse and arms were 
brought. I donned mail-coat and helmet and took up 
my weapons with difficulty ; for the reet I was too weak. 
I mounted my horse which from lack of exercise had 
grown fat and let him take his own course. After the 
city yrttB left behind, I fell into a forest path and from 
mom to eve never drew rein. The horse quickly carried 
me unwitting into remote parts of which I knew nothing. 
I would have turned back but I no longer knew the way. 
I blamed love for my wandering; for I loved and was 
not beloved. Ignorant of the ways, I was carried at last 
to the environs of a great and wonderful castle. I 
admired the lofty palaces overtopping the fortress wall, 
the ivory whiteness of the domes and the beauty of the 
whole work. Through an open gate and down the 
middle of the enclosure I rode heedless of everything 
but my own thoughts. Even in the loftiest of the palaces 
I found nobody, but having passed through the vast 
halls and thence into a wide garden, I beheld a maid 
under a flowering plum tree, sitting royally in silken 
robe. I attempted to salute her, but from she^ weak- 
ness fell at her feet, where I lay a long time in a kind 
of dream. She on her part gave no sign that she saw 
me but sat immobile as a statue. Finally I managed to 
rise, and casting aside shield and spear knelt before her 
as a suppliant, humbly saluting her and adding whatever 
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I thought might gain a respcmse. But not a woid did 
she utter. I was ashamed to turn back without even a 
sign and I threatened her with violence. Seeing herself 
at my meicy, she cried out, "Bivins." Instantly 
appeared a giant of incredible size, whom no warrior 
here, unless the King or Sadius could hope to meet on 
equal terms. His eyes shone like burning lamps and I 
feared him greatly. For the sake of the King and the 
□obles present, may the queen pity me, lest my con- 
fession become an eternal disgrace to me. 

[Here the King and the others endeavor to pa<Mfy the 
queen, who merely stares at Galo in stubborn silence.] 

Galo. The giant, though furious, disdained to attack 
me till I had armed myself. At the first shock his 
strength was such that he lifted me armed as I was into 
the fork of a tree, propping me there with his lance and 
joining with his damsel in mocking my misery. Is it 
not yet enough, oh QueenT 

[Again persuasions of the King and all; wrathful 
silence on the part of the Queen.] 

Qalo. Then came to my idd another damsel, unknown 
to me till that moment, and she casting herself at the 
feet of the cruel maid besought mercy for me. She 
kissed her feet, wetting them with vain tears, vain truly, 
for the haughty damsel kicked her in the mouth and 
wounded her lips. Queen, is it not enough! Was ever 
moie vrretched case than minet But I know thou pitiest 
me not, and I will tell all. My damsel, worthy of one 
far nobler, kissed the feet of the giant with her bleeding 
lips, and prayed him to avoid the disgrace of fighting a 
man weakened by long sickness. The giant reddened 
but still awaited the permission of his own damsel who 
sat motionless with averted face. Then my damsel in 
her love and pity for me, weeping bitterly because she 
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could not make peace, aou^ht giaoe for a jeai and gave 
heraelf as hostage for mj appearance. The day is teie^ 
and the d&mBel who befriended me, with five hundred 
knighte, is within the gates. The giant foUowa with fire 
thousand warriorB. Meditation upon m; peril made me 
duU at table, for it is to me terrible. 

Qdeen. The giant's damsel, whom thou rerilest 
because she favored thee not, was constant and firm aod 
praiseworthy even in those things which thou sayest 
against her. It is thy custom to speak evil. Now weep 
thou, let tears burst out, because I am no giant m that 
she may come, thy praise, thy love, ^ho conquers the 
^ant, whose tears are enough to raise the dead, to allay 
the wrath of demons. Oh, how well thou praisest her 
whom thou praisest, her whose grief is more effectual 
than the songs of Orpheus. What is Amphion to these 
tears! They would have raised the walls of Thebes 
without music. Heroules the conqueror dripped sweat 
usefully throughout the world; but if she had wished, 
her teuv would be more useful. Now let her weep, let 
the illustrious King give command. Here let her pray: 
"Attend senate, and surely, reverence reserved of the 
King and of these present, I shall remain victorioua." 
Let us hear the whole. 

Oalo, Thuu shalt hear what will mislike thee, and 
the greater disgrace to thee between the prayers of the 
King and his peers and thy denials. At last firmly in 
meditation I decided, though the day was set, not to 
appear, either because of my sworn promise which thou 
teareet, or because of loss or gain, credit or honor, or 
any oth^ chance, against the giant armed or unarmed. 
We had called by oath upon oui lord the King and him 
to be present with forces on each side, but this is of no 
use now, because I shall not meet the ^ant. Let Het- 
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cules be iovoked, and in his club he sees monsters due 
to his coinage, a task teaerved for his labors, titles 
added not to man but to a god. You have heard all, 
not one iota of mj ignominy is hidden from yon; I 
have laid open the shames of past defeats and future 
fears. What more is there in which the queen can m 
will injure met For me nothing remains unless to 
betake myself to some vast solitude where men are 
unknown and let my name be effaced from the earth, 
to slip like Empedocles into the flames of Aetna, to fall 
on the sword of Firinus, or to throw myself among the 
devouring beasts of Neptune; lest, if I continue to live, 
I become a byword and an object to be pointed at with 
the finger of scorn. From this light swiftly shall I go 
out, bereft of those to whom the liberty of life is con- 
ceded, who dare to speak a helping word and to sup- 
press a deadly saying. I brought a free head hither and 
silence is laid upon my mouth lest I speak that I would 
not, or pass in silence what I ought not. Oh, deadly 
servitude and worse than death. Free is the mind of 
thoee iriclced and in chains and able to go whither it 
will; to me happens what happens not even to those 
oondenmed of capital crime, that the soul is boimd and 
given a sacrifioe to foolish shame. A knight, not long 
ago a knight, now a monster, victim of knights and of a 
woman, I know not what sin I am obliged to expiate. 
[Exit, most of the assemUy retiring with him out of 
sympathy.] 

Qdien. [To increase his supposed dismay, vocifer- 
ating,] From the mouth of Galo we have heard the 
proofs of his cowardice in that he will most certainly 
not face this giant. These are the purchased praises 
of the rabble extolling Oalo to the skies, these are the 
assertions of bis own mouth and of his falling pride. 
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He calls bis foe a giant. Would that we knew if 
be be a giant. We had learned tliat all the giants 
periabed b; the hand of Hercules. Oalo's word is 
that of a frightened man, conquered, whipped and 
stupefied b; defeat. Truly enough of a giant is he who 
made a dwarf prouder than any giant by a single stroke. 
Let the gods dread hia epear and take heed of the 
resuscitated titans. Let Steropes and Fyragmon sweat 
to arm him with mountains. Let Jupiter sdze his 
lightnings, Mars his helmet, Phoebus his darts, Pallas 
her segia, Diana her quivers. Or, if th«:« be such giants 
as this fellow describes, let Stilbon create illusions be- 
tween the opposing lines in order to balance inequality. 
Oalo has told of battles ; rejoice, Sadius, griere no moK, 
and snatch thy innocence from envy. 

AOT IV, SOBNB 2 

SadiuB, Galo 

Sadids. I know and the world knows thy valor; 
but thou owest me all confidence, for thou boldest 
my soul in thy heart's service. As no power can reetrain 
roe in the vows I make to thee, bo do thou let no goads 
roove thee to avoid my companionship or to fiee society. 
The tale which the queen extorted from thee may be 
credible enough, all but the confession of cowardice. 
That was never in thy heart. But I will take up the 
battle with the ^ant. Let me have thine armor. Let 
me fight in thy name. Then thou wilt escape defeat, 
or haply, if I win, the triumph will be thine and so our 
friendship will be safe from every accident In which 
malice might rejoice, 

Gmx). Let Mather Faith be glad and let her from 
her long exile return joyful to her native earth. Sadius 
is her defender, let her glory in security. Thy love 
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hath fouBd a way for my retiim in honor. We will 
eeeretly exchange armor; but I will fight in thy sem- 
blance. If I am elain, the truth will be manifest; if I 
conquer, then together we will celebrate the victory. 
Before the combat, thou wUt announce to the king and 
the queen that thou art to do battle in my stead. Of 
thy friendship, also, seek out the lady who gave herself 
for my freedom, reveal to her alone our stratagem, and 
console her throughout the battle with companionship, 
perchance, of a lady from our side or one of the strangers. 
Thou shalt know her by her statuie above the middle 
height, by her slender neck, her modest carriage, the 
happy elegance of her figure, her charm of manner and 
those open graces which give assurance of hidden beauty. 

Act V, Scene 1 
Galo in the armor of Sadius, Bivius 

[The lists with the tents and seats of the King and 
his court on one side, those of the giant Bivius on the 
other. Place of tourney between. The first fight is on 
horseback, the ^nt bestriding a steed proportionate to 
his ovra bulk. At the onset he breaks his lance on 
Galo's shield. Galo kills the giant's horse.] 

BiviDS. Since thou hast put thyself in Galo's place, 
thou wilt not force an unequal meeting with an unarmed 
man. Dismount then and give me equal battle on foot. 

[The King deplores the supposed absence of his 
nephew from the field. The Queen is witty at the ex- 
pense of Galo on the score of cowardice and maddened 
at sight of Sadius in Galo's armor in company with 
Galo's lady. The giant, beaten in sword-play by the 
champion in the armor of Sadius, turns to flee and is 
wounded, but returns to the fight. Then he breaks bis 
sword and is permitted to get another.] 
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Galo. QloFj ia to be won hj coura^, not b; 



RiTiDS [seizing his magic sword, cuts down his 
servant, exclaiming] Wicked slave, this would have ^ven 
me victory at the first stroke. [To Oalo] Woe to tbee, 
who hast ventured in Oalo's stead to oppose me! Thou 
art certainly a much better man than Galo; but now 
yield thyself my prisoner, if thou preferrest life to death. 

Galo. What that sword has given thee of courage 
and spirit, is not of thy virtue but of my indulgence; 
use it, if thou canst, I am secure not in arms but in hope 
and vigor. My honor is my help. 

[The new sword cuts away part of Galo's helmet, 
and, were it not for his skill, would be dangerous; but 
he keeps the giant on the defensive, and, after many 
passes and wounds, cute off the giant's sword arm, 
snatches up the great sword, and under the name of 
Sadius presents himself with his prisoner before the 
King. He refuses to raise his helmet and departs with 
Sadius and the damsel.] 

AOT V, SOENB 2 

Galo, Sadius, The Damsel, in Ghilo's house 
{ThB two knights exchange armor. Exit Sadius.] 

Act V, SoBNB 3 

The King, The Queen, Sadius 

[The King inquires of Sadius the nature of his 

wounds. The Queen brings medicines and ointments.] 

Sadius. I have no need of thine ointments. Know 

ye that he has triumphed who still wears the mark of 

hie victory. He has the wounds to show. He is no 

weakling now, but greater than the ^ant. I am he, the 
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mark of your derision, who standing b; the damsel, 
heard my false praises and witnessed the eucceas of 
Gala 

[At these words the Queen seemed as if turned to 
stone, but the cxnirt in general, divining what had 
happened, raised a glad shout. The whole city holds 
festivEd; only the Queen falla faint and ill because of 
her disappointment and hatred.] 

This play comes so near being tragedy that it 
BuggestB reference to a real tragedy in verse written 
Bome years earlier by Bernard of Chartres. Mathe- 
mattGus or De parricida' is a manifest variant of 
the legend of Oedipus, There was a famons soldier 
at Rome who shared with his wife one cause of 
deep regret: they were childlesa The wife con- 
sulted an astrologer ( mathematicua ) , who predicted 
that she would give birth to a son destined to 
become a great man, but also to be slayer of his 
father. When the son is bom, the father orders 
the babe to be exposed in the antique fashion, but 
the mother secretly intrusts the child to the care 
of friends at a distance. He grows to manhood 
and wins a great battle against the Oarthaginians, 
thus superseding his father in command of the 
Roman army. Of course, father and son know 
nothing of their relationship, but the mother is 
only too well aware of the young hero's identity. 
The old general is about to be pot to death by ' 
order of the youth, when she discloses her secret, 

1 Clootts. BdlTOge ntr LiUeratiH-getcliicMa, pp. Ul, 120. 
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and the son resigns all his honors in order to evade 
the fate predicted for him. There seems to be a 
remLniBcence of the fatal custom of the Arician 
priesthood in addition to that of OedipnB. The 
poem, like the tales of Qeata Romanorum, is 
crowded with anachronismB, bat it betrays some 
knowledge of Soman topography, and still more 
of Roman mythology. 

Versus de Afra et Flavio is the story of a child- 
less conple in which the hnsband, hopeless of off- 
spring, determines to abandon his wife. A year 
later, npon his return, his wife presents him with 
a son, but he refuses to believe himself the father. 
When his wife insists on her good faith, he beguiles 
her into taking a long journey, and abandons her 
and the babe on a desert island. Crazed by hun- 
ger, the woman kills her child, but preserves one 
of its little bands. Then she is rescued, tried for 
her crime, and acquitted, but dies by her own 
hand, declaring that her crime is one that must be 
expiated. 

VII 
Ko doubt the defects in this sketch of Galo are 
all dae to the present transcriber, since Mapes 
meant only to teU a story. Nevertheless, the 
original will bear witness that nothing has been 
' done except to cat away the elaborate narrative 
and shorten the explanatory passages, leaving the 
fragmentary dialogue to speak for itself. Evi- 
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dently it contains the snbatance of a play so little 
removed from the dramatic form as to give groond 
for the inference that Mapes may have had a drama 
as hie sonrce. He was a man of great literary 
power, though slovenly and indifferent in matters 
of style. His whole aim in writing was to secore 
immediate attention by the novelty of his theme 
or of his method in presenting it. Often he reminds 
one of a modem newspaper writer. His skill in 
welding together remote and recondite orientalism, 
Celtic lore, and Teutonic epic is manifest in the 
Arthurian romances to which he gave shape, and 
particularly in the episode of the Graal which he 
created. In the book of his old age, De nugts 
curialium, many of the narratives are chapters of 
history as handed down by tradition, some relate 
to events of recent memory, others are drawn from 
personal experience. One, the story of Gado, looks 
like a fragment of the lost English .Romance of 
Wade. Another, the tale of Olio and Sceva, has 
a flavor almost Chaucerian, and also resembles the 
story of Sadiiu and Oalo in its dramatic possi- 
bilities. It is a story of two men who were close 
friends in youth, but later lived remote from each 
other. Olio becomes wealthy, miserly, and distrust- 
ful. When Sceva visits him, it is only to be treated 
with the utmost rudeness. Sceva vows revenge. 
He goes to Olio's house when the latter is far 
away on a trading journey, ingratiates himself with 
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the vife and servanta, cnltiTatee the good-will ai 
the townspeople, bribes the officers of the law, and 
in short takes OUo'b place, bo that the latter, when 
he retoms, is met with blanh nnrecognition and 
tamed away as a vagabond. In order to get his 
own again, the miser ia obliged to promise immu- 
nity for all the affronts that have been pnt upon 
him. 

To retom to the tale of Sadtus and Galo — 
orientalism, real or asenmed, stands confessed on 
every page. The title of "king of Asia" used in 
it is unknown to history, bat answers well to the 
Asiarch' so frequent in Asia Minor both before 
and after the Roman conqnest, besides being 
closely descriptive of the Saracen snltan as he 
seemed to European fancy at the close of the twelfth 
century. While the name "Galo" may be of Teu- 
tonic origin, answering to the Frankish "Walo," 
still it bears a resemblance also to the Doric "Gelo." 
"Ero" — merely another way of spelling "Hero" — 
and "Lais," were not only known to Greek antiquity, 
but were familiar as stage names for Byzantine 
actresses to the latest times, the lasoivae nomina 
famae of Ausonins, "Sadius" appears to be truly 
Asiatic It is the Latinized form of "Said," 
"Saad," or "Saadi," familiar to Arabian and Fer- 

■ Holm, BMorv of Oreeet (Ensl. tTansl.), VoL IV, p. W: "Wa 
mskeftiDofiraU-boni Asiatiot for ealling thamMlTca Aslateha attar 
their rau of offloe has Bipirsd." Long afMi Hapes's time Enroiwaiia 
tound a kinv or aa amparor in aTeiy pettj Anerioan chiattain. 
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eian Btory-tellere, the name of Mohammed's adopted 
aon in Koranic tradition, and in literary history, 
of a distingaiehed Persian poet, the aathor of 
Guliatan. Where Mapes obtained the name 
"Eivina" is hard to tell; but there is room for the 
snapicion that he may have had in mind the sum- 
mis extantem Riphea sylvis of Ovid, though that 
Biphens was a centaur, not a giant. The episode 
of Kivias may be taken as Mapes's own addition 
to the tale — one that a man contemplating the 
endless combats in the Arthur romance, many of 
which were of his own imagining, woold find it 
easy to write. 

Aside from the name "Sadins," there is nothing 
exclusively trans-Byzantine in the tale. The free- 
dom of women at banquets and elsewhere with men 
is not characteristic of social life east of Byzan- 
tium. Another tale by Mapes, that of the For- 
tunate Shoemaker, shows that he took up Con- 
stantinopolitan legends readily enough when they 
came in his way. It is possible, then, to suppose 
that he had a Byzantine fiction, perhaps even a 
play, reported by a wandering fabulist, or read in 
an accidental manuscript, out of which to fashion 
his work. The easily recovered dramatic form 
seems to show that he kept very close to his model, 
for'it would certainly be difficult to find many 
pieces of similar construction in twelfth-century 
Latin. Mapes made no pretense of inventiiig the 
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BtorieB in his book. The fictioD is all obYioiisly gath- 
ered np, and the biBtorical eBsays contain either 
personal observation or hearsay and tradition. So, 
in the case under consideration, he evidently nsed 
what came to him orally or in manuscript. 

The book De nugi's curialium was confessedly 
wrought into its present shape after Mapes's retire- 
ment in 1196 from public life. Bnt many of the 
articles were written before that date. Up to 1187, 
the date of G-erald de Barri's book on Ireland, 
Mapes had apparently published little or nothing 
in Latin. For Gerald represents him as saying: 

You have written a great deal. Master Oiraldua, and 
you will write much more; and I have made many dia- 
coursee; you have employed writing, I speech. But, 
though your writings are far better, and much more 
likely to be handed down to future ages, than my 
speeches; yet, as all the world could understand me, 
speaking as I did in the vulgar tongue, while your 
works, being written in Latin, are understood by only 
a very few persons, I have reaped some advantage from 
my sermons; but you addressing yourself to princes, 
learned and liberal, no doubt, but now out of date and 
passed away from the world, have not been able to 
secure any sort of reward for your excellent works, not- 
withstanding their merit. 

The unavoidable inference is that, aside from the 
Arthur romances composed in French at the wish 
of Henry II, Mapes published nothing he con- 
sidered worthy of remark till after that king's 
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death in 1189.' The story of Goto and Saditta, 
then, belongs to the last decade of the twelfth 
century. 

The argnment rcBpecting the Goliardic poetry 
attribnted to Mapes takes a dilemmatic form. He 
might, no donbt with safety, have cultivated the 
satiric mnse dnring his years as a stadent at Paris. 
Even bitter attacks on monks and prelates wonld 
have been overlooked in a yonth of brilliant prom- 
ise, supported, as he natnrally would be, by his 
fellow-students, especially those of his own country. 
His name, having thus been coupled with a novel 
and highly popular form of literature, conld be 
used as a cover by other scholar-poets, and so a 
very few verses from his own pen would suffice to 
make him the reputed author of the whole mass 
of twelfth century Latin satire. On the other hand, 
when he became a priest, with hopes of preferment, 
ready aa he certainly was to accept more than one 
benefice, any renown as a satirist of clerical man- 
ners would have been an efficient bar to his advance- 
ment. Hence his intimate friends, who should 
have known of his writings, gave him in his life- 
time no credit for anything aside from the well- 
known diatribe on marriage and a poetical attack 
on the Cistercian monks. The natural conclusion 
is that his satiric fame was posthumous, and so the 
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publication of the Dialogua inter Aquam et Vi- 
num, the Disputatio inter cor et oculum, the Dia- 
logus inter corpus et animam, the De Clareval- 
lensibus et Cluniacensibus, the DeMauro et Zoilo, 
the De preabytero et logico, and the Phyllis and 
Flora* cannot be dated much before 1210. Nor 
can these pieces, even if they were of other author- 
ship, be given an earlier date until Mapes is relieved 
positively of all responsibility for them, either 
direct or indirect. 

It is impossible to relegate these poema to any 
later date for the reason that early in the thirteenth 
century similar pieces, in some cases on the very 
themes here mentioned, became popular in French 
tinder the name of D&tata. Moreover, internal 
evidence shows that most of these poems, at least 
in their Latin form, must have been written early 
enough to be influenced by Italian paganism. As 
early as the middle of the tenth century the 
eyes of all Europe had been opened by the trial 
of Octavius, Pope John XII,' to the fact that the 
ancient Etrnaco-Boman cult still survived, though 
rather as wizardry than as a genuine religion. The 
Germans, who had be^n for a century or more in 
hot conflict with heathenism, first among them- 

1 All theae pieces, o( conrae, are pnblliihed In Wright's edition of 
UapsB'a ro&l or rapposititioaa poema . 

>Hapea himaalt shared thla animoait;. Thna he qQOtsd with 
approval ths (amons aDagram which made the letten B O M A Bland 
for the words radix tnnniunt malorum avarteia, and then brooglit it 
into JDitapoaltioa with a high]; indecent ansodote. 
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BelveB, then among Danee, ScandinavianB, Slavs, 
and Magyars, were profonndly shocked by what 
they saw in Italy.' A series of German popes, 
including the studious Gerbert and that eminent 
disciplinarian Prince Bruno, rescued the papacy 
from vulgar superatition and started the world anew 
along the line of least resistance, that of a com- 
promise between Christianity and the polished 
artificial religion of the ancient Eoman literature. 
In this movement the deflection toward classical 
modes of thought and expression was often so 
extreme that Christianity was ignored altogether, 
and it was just by this experience that the world of 
the closing twelfth century began to see dimly 
where the boundary lay between the realm of 
religion and that of letters. The Troilus of Albertus 
Stadiensis, the poems^ on Orpheus, the rhythms 
of Ganymede and Helen, of Daedalus and Icarus, 
of Jove and DanaS, of Phyllis and Flora, are 
formed on antique lines, without a trace of Christi- 
anity except in the poem last named. The one 
hundred and flfty leonine caudate distichs of date 
about 1075, found by Dummler in a psalter of the 
Chapter of Ivrea, showed an effort to treat a 
mythical theme with finished art. The poem 
dwelt on spring-time, the season of flowers, evoked 



'Eonca, OuliUTa medioevale. Vol. I 
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a beantifnl nymph from the river Fo, and exploited 
thronghoat, not a claseical taste, bat a pagan 
aensaouaness mingled with a certain sentimental- 
ism, the counterpart of that which is perceived in 
the Ipica of Provence. It is a kind of idyl, a 
belated gonvenir of the Cyclops of Theooritna, a 
premetnre forecast of the Italian tragi-comedy. 
Later there took place a strange mingling of sacred 
and profane, or rather of biblical and pagan, ele- 
ments — very similar to that seen in modem novels 
of a certain kind, where the Christianity is quite 
imintentional, the result of heredity or of training 
in childhood, while the paganism or its equivalent 
has been accnmukted by consciona effort. In the 
one case as in the other, the result is a confusion 
anachrODistic, chaotic, laughable. Thus in the 
Dialogue between Water and Wine, Thetis and 
Lyaens were represented as meeting before the 
throne of God to argue their esse with citations 
from Scripture. No doubt the rise of the new 
learning in the nascent university system of which 
Mapes was a distinguished representative hast- 
ened, and later chastened, this amalgamation of 
Ohrifltiauity with classical mythology. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TRADITIONS BY WAT OF ANCIENT AOT) 
MEDIAEVAL ITALY 

I 

If Warton is rigHt, tbe tendency to personifica- 
tion, the first step toward the drama as shown in 
these mediaeval works, was largely due to the long-- 
continued popularity of Bofithius.' But Warton 
had not observed that almost all thinking proceeds 
in the form of a conversation. It is this process 
which makes it so natural to say, "I debated with 
myself," or "I considered," where the "con" evi- 
dently implies a sort of doubling of the personality. 
But there is better proof of the aboriginality of this 
tendency in the eclogue. It is not legend but 
history that Theocritus developed into a form of 
literatnre that which was natural to his Sicilian 
fellow-countrymen. The fact is disguised in Ver- 
gil's highly artificial imitations. - But nature seems 
to assert itself again in a poet of the mediaeval 
period. Bede is not usually thought of except as 
a compiler. Bat his two eclogues, the one repre- 
senting the dispute between Winter and Spring 
and the other the death of the Cuckoo, while close 
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imitatioiiB of Vergil in details, are bo tmconTen- 
tional in theme that they may jnatly be taken for 
tranalationB or paraphrases of native Saxon songs. 
The prominence of the cuckoo in the spring poetry 
of ancient England is a fact to be considered here 
as a mark of .identihcation for both of Bede's 
dialogic poems. For the sake of comparison with 
a piece of which the antecedents are even more 
remote from ordinary literary tradition, a transla- 
tion is offered here of the eclogue on Spring and 
Winter:' 

All the Bhepherde, descending from the cliffs and 
the mountains, gathered beneath the trees clothed with 
the tender foliage of spring, to sing songs of gladness. 
The youthful Daphnis and the aged Falaemon were 
thrare ready to sing the praises of the cuckoo. Spring 
f^me also, girdled and crowned with flowers, and shiv- 
ering Winter with his icy beard. Between these two 
arose an altercation about the brave and joyous song of 
the cuckoo. Spring first her triple measure sang; 

"I would my cuckoo, dearest bird of all, were here. 
In every house he is a welcome guest, for with hia bright 
beak he trills delightful songs." 

Then responded icy Winter with a voice austere: 
" Let not the cuckoo come, but let him steep in the dark 
caverns whither he has fled. He has too light a breath 
tor me." 

SPBiNa. I would my cuckoo were here. He would 
bring the pleasant seedtime and would drive away the 
cold. Phoebus lovee to have his friend basking in his 
warm rays. 

iBeda, Optra, Vol. I, pp.lSfl. 
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Whites. Let not ihe cuckoo come. It is he who 
causes labors, incites to war, and disturbs our rest. He 
disgusts all. Wlienhecomes,laiidaad sea are troubled. 

Sprino. O slothful Winter, why do you upbraid the 
cu<^Oo, you, who, after the feasts of Venus and the cups 
of foolish Bacchus, lie slumberiog heavily in youi 
darkened chambers! 

WiNTBB. Mine are the riches of the earth and the 
feasts of plenty. Sweet rest is mine; mine axe the 
pleasant fires in the hall. All these pleasures are gone 
when the cuckoo comes, the traitor. 

Spkino. True, but when the cuckoo oomes, flowers 
spring from his mouth. He serree us with honey. 
Houses he builds, and teaches us to launch our ships 
upon the sea. The tender twig starts into life and the 
pleasant field is clothed with verdure at his coming. 

WiKTEB. All th»e things are hateful to me, though 
they give you joy. Plenty of gold, plenty of victuals, 
plenty of rest — these are my joys. 

Spbino. And what joys would you have, you slug- 
gard, if Spring and Summer labored not for youT 

WiNTEK. True. These are my slaves, and all they 
who labor, labor for me, their master. 

Spsinq. No. Poor and helplees as you are, you are 
master of none. You cannot even feed yourself, unless 
the cuckoo who comes shall be your almoner. 

Then exulting sang Palaemon, the aged shepherd, 
atid Daphnis, and all their company: "Say no more. 
Winter, you waster of wealth. Let the cuckoo oome, 
the pleasant friend of the shepherd. The young lambs 
play on the hillsides. Now is there pasture for our 
flocks, and pleasant rest for the weary under the green 
trees. The milkmaid's pail overflows. Let our flocks 
salute the euu; for lo, the cuckoo comes, the welcome 
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guest. Come bird; all await thee, the earth, the sea, 
the very eky. Hail! Sweet bird, through all the ages 
hail to thee." 

Palaemon and Daphnis, Venus and BacchnB, are 
mere convenienceB of Latin verge. Behind them 
the native aspect of the northern climate and of 
QOrtbem activities is nnmistakable. Now compare 
with the general form of Bede's eclogue the follow- 
ing paraphrase of a red Indian idyl:' 

An old man sat alone in his lodge by the side of a 
frozen river. It was the close of winter, and his fire was 
almost out. He appeared ver; old and very desolate. 
His hair was white, and he trembled in every joint. 
Day after day passed in sohtude, and he heard nothing 
save the somid of the tempest sweeping before it the 
new-fallen snow. One day, as his fire was just dying, 
a handsome youth entered his dwelling. The young 
man's cheeks were red; his eyes sparkled with life, and 
a smile played upon his hps. He walked with a light, 
quick step. His forehead was bound with a wreath of 
sweet grass instead of a warrior's frontlet, and he carried 
a bunch of Sowers in his hand. 

"Ahl my son," said the old man; "I am glad to see 
you. Come in. Come, tell me of your adventures and 
what strange lands you have seen. Let us pass the 
night together. I will tell you of my prowess and ex- 
ploits, and what wonders I can perform. You shall do 
the same, and we will amuse ourselves." 

He drew from his pouch an ancient, curiously 
wrought pipe and, filling it with tobacco, handed it to 

■ From Bcboolcraft. But worked otqf in this ease from tha form 
tlrta th« tabls in The Indian faint Booh, pablished uiourmQiulji In 
Naw Vorli in IS56. 
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hie guest. When this ceremony was attended to, thej 
began to speak. 

Old Mai<. I blow my breath and the streams stand 
still. The water becomes as hard as stone. 

ToDHo Man. I breathe and flowers spring up all 
over the plains. 

Old Uam. I shahe m; locks and snow covers the 
land. The leaves fall from the trees at mj command, 
and m; breath blows them away. The bitds rise from 
the water and flj to a distant land. The beasts hide 
themselves from the glance of my eye, and the very 
ground where I walk becomes as hard as flint. 

YooNG Man. I nod my head and warm showers of 
soft rain fall upon the earth. The plants hft up their- 
heads out of the ground, like eyes of children glisten- 
ing with delight. My voice recalls the birds. The 
warmth of my breath unlocks the streams. Music fills 
the woods wherever I walk, and all nature welcomes 
my approach. 

At length the sun began to rise. A gentle warmth 
came over the place- The tongue of the old man be- 
came silent. The robin and the blue-bird began to sing 
on tlie top of the lodge. The stream began to murmur 
by the door, and the fragrance of growing plants and 
flow»« came softly on the breeze. Daybreak revealed 
to the young man the character of his host — none other 
than Peboaa, the icy spirit of winter. As the sun rose, 
Peboan became smaller and smaller, and presently 
melted completely away. Nothing remained on the 
hearth where his lodge fire had been except the misko- 
deed,' a tiny white flower with a pink border, which the 
young man Seegwun, the spirit of spring, placed in the 
wreath on his brow as bis first trophy in the north. 

1 Cldirfonia Virgmica or Caroliniana. 
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Examples could be multiplied to show tliat homan 
nature has never in aaj age needed a BofitbinB to 
teach it the art of personificatiou. What Boetbias 
did for the mediaeval period was to transmit to 
it a host of metrical forms, meet ot which were 
copied from Seneca's tragedies. Thus, even if 
there be little evidence of acqaaintance with these 
tragedies on the part of any before the days of 
Mcholas Trivet,* still they had an indirect infin- 
ence upon mediaeval Latin versification. There 
is no need in the present inqniry to reach back 
.beyond Bodtbios, since the tradition of classic times 
was continoons to bis day, thongh meager. At 
the close of the mediaeval period Lydgate is found 
consulting Seneca for the story of Oedipus and for 
parts of bis poem on Thebes. The reading of 
Seneca is the confessed starting-point of the first 
great English tragedy, Qorboduc, and it was with 
this play that Pope in his plan of a history of 
English poetry proposed to introduce a digression 
on the influence of Seneca.' Flautus may have 
been read, Terence certainly was, and was even 
acted. But with Seneca's tragedies, as far as 
present knowledge goes, it can only be said that 
learned men, like Peter of Blois, read them, but 

' Watton, Vol. m, p. 76. Animfortiuiatemlspcliit, latbarnnimial 
In Baditt's edition, makei TriTeb't dgath ocoar in Uffl inst«ad ot 13ZB. 
TriTet'a oorrespondenae cnllsd the abbmtion ol learned man in ItaJj 
to the tTBEediSB ot Seneca. Fabcioins, Blbliotheea taUna, Vol. V, 
p. It), See the works o( Cloattt and Cnlzenaoh, 

' Hitford, Tht Poetical Worla of Ttonuu Orajli P- ntfT- 
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viewed them with indifference. One cause of this 
neglect was that the eeriouB side of the drama was 
supplied by religion. Not only was the liturgy a 
drama in itself, but the new faehion of pious plays 
founded on scriptural narratives was more deeply 
thoughtful than the world now is apt to suppose. 
The prophets of the Old Testament had developed 
a philosophy of history which was a romance, an 
epic, and a drama all in one. It can still be read 
as an epic in Milton, Klopstock, or Du Bartas; as 
a romance in The Prince of the House of David, 
in Ben-Sur, or in The Light of the World; as a 
drama in Christus Pattens, in Faust, and in the 
plays of Oberammergau, not to mention the other 
versions innumerable that are in existence. It is 
an imaginative amplification of St. Paul's saying 
about the fulness of time. The unity of this epic, 
romance, or drama lies in the necessary continuity 
of man's struggle with sin. Its form is a trilogy: 
man's fall, his redemption, his compulsory appear- 
ance before God on the day of judgment. Thus 
the fully developed passion-play took in all human- 
ity in all its varieties of virtue and vice, wit and 
stupidity, humor and solemnity, wisdom and folly; 
it went from good to bad, from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, from horse-play to prayer, revealing 
the whole individual life and the whole course of 
history. It was rude in its form, but wonderful 
in its scope, and the modem world has not yet got 
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beyond its horizon, with all the boasted caltore of 
the present day. In truth, it was not merely a 
mediaeval conception. It web a variant of the 
plain thought of the New Teetament, of the Hebrew 
prophets as they have always been read by Chris- 
tians, of the fathers of the church, those who wrote 
in Greek as well as those who wrote in Latin. 

While the plan of such a world-drama was 
obvious as soon as the religious play was invented, 
it is not at all certain that the Qreehs of Byzantine 
times attempted to do more than to dramatize 
episodes of Scripture history. With them the 
chnroh play remained, tacitly at least, a part of 
the religious service; hence it had to be short — 
an act, or a scene, rather than a complete perform- 
ance. The play which had for its subject the 
legend of the Three Hebrew Children cast into the 
fnmace by Nebuchadnezzar, seen by Brocquiftre' 
(1432) in the church of St. Sophia, must have 
been a detached episode of this sort. But the 
character of Bomanns' little play of the Nativity, 
already mentioned, forecasts a larger scheme, lite 
that of the German passion-play or the Townly 
Mysteries; and the paraphrase of the account of 
man's first transgression, by Ignatius, also previ- 
ously alluded to, is remarkable especially for 

IWrl8ht,£arlv Tranxlt in Fattttint, p. 33>, tor > br&iislatloii ot 
BrooqniAre. Tba dramntlc charscMr o( th« hrmns of Bomaniu nan 
ba prattj well HBcartaiusd from tha Mlection sItsd in CbrUt and 
PaTBDiliu, AiUKotogia Oraeca cannimtm dtriiiianontm pp. 131-S9. 
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omitting the final cntee npou the head of the 
Beipent, as if that belonged to a different atory. 
The anther of this play was a deacon in the Cfanrch 
of St. Sophia in the eighth centnry. He therefore 
anticipated the Mysteriea of the West by nearly 
fonr hundred years. His Tork he announced as 
written for the consolation or benefit of a friend in 
misfortane, and so he left in doubt whether his 
friend was to enjoy merely the dedication of a 
literary work or the income of a pnbKc performance. 
In contrast with the irregnlarity of popular reli- 
gious dramas in the West, his little play is minutely 
subjected to metrical rules. The speeches of the 
dialogue, with a single exception are each jnst 
three yerses long, and a verse is never broken be- 
tween two interlocntors. Following the canons 
of mimography, the poet began with a prologue, 
in which, monrning over the fall of man, he de- 
scribed the miseries that were to follow, and thus 
introduced his first character, the serpent. This 
combination of narrative with dialogue long con- 
tinued in both tragedy and comedy. It marks the 
growth of that species of art in which the play was 
recited by an expert declaimer, and was simulta- 
neously or subsequently presented in dumb show 
by experts in pantomime. A reminiscence of this 
practice is shown in Pericles Prince of Tyre, where 
dumb show accompanies the recitations of Old 
Gh>wer. 
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With the exception of the last speech in Igna- 
tius' play, every speech ia a atanza of three linea. 
The prologue consists of eighteen each stanzas; 
while the closing speech, that of the Deity expelling 
Adam and Eve from the G-arden, lacks one line 
of making three tristichs, and the defect seems to 
be intentional.' 

II 

In the stmggles of the first parents of hnmanity, 
when the sly serpent wove, by means of pleasure, 
temptations of old, and in the cnrae which they 
brought upon nature by yielding to their wily and 
inveterate foe, mayat thou aee thine own destiny, 
involved in similar contests. For the evil one, 
seeing that the heavenly order, of which he him- 
self once formed a part, was now extended through- 
oat the universe, separating earth and sky, ranging 
the stars, evolving the elements and bringing forth 
life in all kinds, above all the creation of a being 
in the image of God, was moved by intolerable 
malice to strive for the expulsion of man from the 
Eden in which he was placed — Eden, the wonder 
of the East with its fonr rivers and its fertility 
graced by every beantifnl plant and the fruits of 
every clime. To Eden comes the roving tempter, 

1 Boisaonsde, Anecdota Qrawa, Vol. I, pp. *ffl f. Krnmbuthsr, 
Oachichte der bj/tanani$cKtn LiUeratur, p. 148, inaiita that the pieoe 
conld nSTat haia had ■ public pnBeatatlon, leatt o( all in St. Sophia. 
On« objection to it is that Adam aod Ete moEt hsTe beeo nslced. Bot 
BB is wall Imovn this was no obstacla in the West. The Bjiutinas 
knew all abont what ace now called "tights" on the Btage. 
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and, cnnningly laying siege to the weaker nature 
of Eve, urges her to taste of the forbidden tree, 
notwithstanding the warning of the Almighty. 
To her comes the serpent, raising his crest and 
saying : 

Ofhis. What, then, woman, did the Creator sayT 
Not to touch thia plant onlj, leat ye become godsT 
Surely he said this in envy. 

Etk. He said that of every tree we were to eat. But 
of this tree we were to avoid even the taate, lest we pro- 
cure for ourselveB death instead of aourishment. 

Opbis. And do you believe that! For He knew that, 
if you were to taste this fruit, you would become clear- 
cdghted as gods. 

Eve. Hast thou been with Adam, my man and my 
master; or, impudent, earnest thou to mefiretT Thou 
knowest I was created second to him. 

Ofhis. Adam has no will of his own. He will follow 
thy words, if thou advisest; and will eat, if thou eateet. 

EvK. Thou comest to me as if in fear, and with wiles 
wouldst prevail on me. But suppose he eats this, there 
will be all the rest for me. 

Opms. Trouble not the man. First try; first eat. 
Thus wilt thou win easily, for thou art woman. 

Eve. Thou hatt prevailed on me to eat and to per- 
suade my husband to eat. But, friend, pledge me that 
what thou hast promised shall be fulfilled. 

Opms. Be not slow to act, tf thou ezpecteet swift 
fulfilment. Delay gathers little favor. 

Eve. Man, how sweet is the fruit of this tree. Take, 
eat, and become a god. 

Adah. Divine the gift offered by a friend. But how 
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will taete make one a godT Foi he is no god who 
requires food. 

Etx. Seekeet thou a better thing than knowledgel 
Eat of this, and thou ahalt know all the bounds of good 
and evil. 

Adak. Who dare pass the bounds fixed by the 
Creator! la rashness hast thou stolen this fruit! 

Stb. Thou hast the means of moving the bounds. 
Upon me be the blame. I will take all the penalty. 

Adah. Lo, woman, I have eaten, and what I hare 
learned is my own misery. 

Etb. And I, too, writhe with pain, misled by the 
wicked serpent. 

Adah. Alas, woman, look! We are naked. How 
shall we bide our shamet Where is there covering of 
modesty! 

Era. In theee rough fig leaves, see, we will clothe 
ourselves. Bough will life be to us henceforth, 

AsAif . Too late thou hast learned, to no profit, the 
terror of sin and pain. 

Eve. I know, myself misled, that I confused thy 
wits and proved myself the cause of all corruption. 

Adah. Woman, hearest thou not the voice of Gk>dT 
How I dread his justice for that which is done. 

Eve. I hear his footsteps. How frightful the thun- 
der! Friend, let ua conceal ourselves. 

Adau. Where can I hide T No place is without God. 
But follow me, woman. 

Thbos. Adam, first of created beings, where art 

thoul What is the change that hath come over thee! 

Adah. In my nakednesB I was afraid at the noise of 

thy feet; and at the sound of thy voice, fear bound me 

hand aod foot. 
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Tbeos. Wretch, who told thee thoa wert naked t 
Or hast thou touched that which it was unlawful for 
thee to approach t 

Adak. I trusted the woman whom thou gaveet me, 
and was persuaded b; her soft speech to eat of the fruit 
forbidden. 

Theos. thou! weaker than woman, thou shalt till 
amid the springing thorns, with sighs and pain and the 
sweat of th; brow. And thou, woman, shalt suffer in 
childbirth. Ye both shall lire in toil and care till ye 
letum to the earth, whence je came. 



m 

Observe that the curse on the serpent and the 
blessing on the future offspring of the woman, 
the most significant parts of the original legend, 
are omitted. The inference seems to be that these 
are reserved to another act, ai}d that composition 
in any part of this drama was restricted thus to 
well-defined traditional limits. Any poet might 
have taken up the work where Ignatius left off, and 
obeying the same mles, could have added another 
act or completed the whole argument of the fall, 
the redemption and the judgment without a lost 
or superfluous link. Another significant feature of 
this play is the long prologue, with a dialogue in 
which the speeches are of exactly equal length. 
It is not to be supposed that the piece was sung, 
though it may have been chanted like a canon in 
the regular service of the Eastern chorch. The 
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careful admeaanrement of the parts waa undoubt- 
edly for the convenience of performere. Unfor- 
tunately, Brocqnidre gave no account of the Mys- 
tery which he saw played at OonBtantinople. But 
there is reason to suppose that a poem of this kind 
was often read by its author or by a trained rheto- 
rician, and, if acting were deemed necessary, it 
was given in pantomime; either with the reading, 
as is frequently the case with modem tableaux 
vivania, or as an accompaniment, like a ballet set 
to elaborate music. The convenience of uniform 
versification and stanzas of equal length in snch a' 
case is obvious. A hidden prompter, beating time 
to the chant, gives each player his cue at exactly 
the proper moment ; or, even without a prompter, 
each player, conscious of the rhythm, anticipates 
his turn. Warton thought this pantomime incred- 
ible, though it is presupposed in the familiar 
anecdote of Boscius, and is actually described with 
lifelike fidelity in Lydgate's Troy Book. Telling 
of the performance of a tragedy in the theater of 
Troy, the poet says:' 

All this wae tolde and red of the poet. 
And whyle that he in the pulpet atode 
With deadly face all devoyde of blode, 
Sin^ng his ditde with muses all-to-ient; 
Amyd the theatre shrowded in a tent, 

il^dgate, IVav Booic, 1, ti, cap. I : HbcIIU'i ITartan. Vol. m, p. so. 
Compare the temuks of Pietro dl Dante la the preface to his oommao- 
t*tT on Uw worka of big father : " Libri titolu eat Comoedta Dautit 
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There came out men gastfull of their chene, 

Disfygured their faces with viseres, 

Playing by sjgaea in the peoples syghk 

That the poet eonge bath on height: 

So that there was no maner discordaunoe^ 

Atweene his ditees and their countenance, 

For lyke as he alofte dyd expresse 

Words of joye or of heavinesse, 

So oraftely they could them transfygure. 

Lydgate added that plays and tragedies were acted 
in the Trojan theater every year in the months of 
April and May. Byzantine history and cnstoms 
furnished the ideas which the mediaeval West had 
of ancient Greece. Shakespeare made Theseas 
duke of Athens because within recent memory there 
had been dnkes of Athens. So Lydgate transferred 
to Troy what he had learned of Qreek cities in the 
times jnst before the Ottoman conquest. He put 
his theatrical festival in the spring, and in the 
spring such performances were still kept np even 
in Turkish Constantinople by certain trade-gnilds 
as late as the eighteenth century. His performers 

Allesherii, et gnara aic Tooetnr. adTeite. Antignltne in thsabro, quod 
firat artt& Mmioircularia, et in blqi medio eratdomiaTiciilafquaosoaflna 
dicebatnr, in qua erat pnlpltnin. et super Id asoeudsbat poeta nt can- 

JocolatoFeB. ouminnni pronontlatioaem gestn corporis efflgiautes per 
adaptationem ad quern libet ex euiuB persDaa ipsa poeta loqaebatnr ; 
nude cnm loquebator, pone de Jauone conqueraDte ds Heronlo pritigno 
ano, mimi, eloat reoitabant, ita efllftiubaDt Janooem luvocare fucias 
iofsmalesad iDtestandum ipsnm Hcrculem; et al tale pulpitam aeu 
domoncnliun ascendebat [laetaqai de more TiUioo aaneret, tali* cantos 
dIcabatDr oomoedia." (Quoted by Cloetta. BtitrOga au- Litteratar- 
gaehiehte de* UiOtlatten mid dsr SaiaiiKaiot, Vol. I, p. 3t. 
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TOie masks, and this was characteriatic of tlie 
Byzantine stage until the cloBe of the fourteenth 
centnry, if not later. To divide the art of acting 
between the reciter and the dumb show man would 
not be possible now, perhaps; bnt to the Greeks, 
after the; had minntely specialized the branches 
of rhetoric, it seemed natural to cultivate each hy 
itself, and to look upon the mastery of motion 
and gesture as quite distinct from the mastery of 
language and elocution. True, as Choricius said, 
the mime was expected to be trained in voice and 
utterance as well as in action. But that does not 
preclude the specialists in pantomime. Lydgate 
goes into detail that he would hardly have imagined 
on the basis of what he could learn from books 
about the ancient theater. His details are very 
circumstantial, with an air of reality. He either 
drew upon his imagination, or he wrote what he 
had heard. Upon reading his poetry in general, 
few will care to refer to his imagination. He must 
then have described what somebody had seen. 
We may safely infer that his verses are an explicit 
account at second hand of a kind of performance 
well known in Byzantium, and an account highly 
valuable because almost unique. 

This leads to another consideration respecting 
the mediaeval lack of interest in the tragedies of 
Seneca. The play was never popular even in the 
days of Plantus and Terence. Comedy, above the 
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rank of farce, ceased to draw before the fall of the 
Bepublic. Latin tragedy' had little vogue after 
the time of Accine, and the Boman hiBtorical play, 
though it survived, vae rarely attempted. Thus 
the drama early became at Bome a mere exercise. 
Cicero, Caeaar, and other distinguished men wrote 
tragedies, but with no thought of the stage. Sen- 
eca's tragedies, in spite of the influence they have 
had in modem times, were probably never acted. 
They may have been read or declaimed, as were 
the StlrJoe of Statius. The reading may have been 
illnBtrated with pantomime before an invited 
assembly. But they never gained the renown 
which Terence's comedies won, confessedly with 
difficulty, from public exhibition. This indifference 
of the Bomans to a kind of literature which was 
so highly attractive to the Qreeks, and which 
ceaselessly renews its charm in modem times, is 
no doubt partly accounted for by the fondness of 
the ancient Italians for spectacles and games and 
the cruel sports of the arena. But behind that 
there may be also another reason in the dramatic 
characteristics of the people. Why is modem 
Italian tragedy ranting and exaggerated, why is 
Italian comedy farcical, if not in the hope of out- 
doing what the Italians do so well in their ordinary 
conversation, upon the mere impulse of the moment f 
As for the ancients, Sir Henry Maine pointed oat 
iCntvall, Hutors i^ Btmum LUerature, p. 67. 
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more than once that the Soman trial at law was 
a little drama.' And the proper stage play of the 
Bomans was that which waa developed nnder 
various forms and different names from the tradi- 
tional festivities of the countryside. This sort of 
play was even domesticated in the mixed society 
of Constantinople. According to the testimony of 
the historian John Lydns, the Atellana, palliata, 
togata tabemaria, rhinthonice, planipedaria — 
in fact all the popular stage performances of 
Kome — continued to floarish at the capital of the 
East along with the more polished G-reek drama 
until the reign of Justinian; while Manuel Phile, 
a G^reek poet contemporary with Dante, indicated 
that the mimes at the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury still gave the same kind of entertainment as 
that which Chrysostom censured a thousand years 
before. 

Nevertheless, a change had taken place. While 
the different classes of plays above named retained 
their respective characters and an unchanged cast, 
even to the traditional names of the personages, 
and a hypothesis for each kind of play distinct 
from those of all other kinds, but varied in itself 

I Ukiue, AiicierU Law, p. SSi. "Aa aaeient Conieruio* wu nut 
written but acted." He oitet Flaatag. PKudottu, Aot I, H. 1 j ActIV, 
•0.8; Trtnummiu, Act V, sc. 1, to show how acoiuatelf the oeoe*urT 
dialogue of a Terbal contraot fitted tbe band of Cbe playirrlKht. Aftet 
deacribins the [irocess Bed quotlac tbe dialogue of the Les/U actio, ha 
■ddi (p. UBi): "It Ja impossible to refoM aaaent to the suggestion of 
thorn who see isitadiamatiEBtiouof theorisinoEjaatiaa." Thepsge 
uombera are those of the third American edItloD. 
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from age to age only in minor details, the per- 
formance had fallen, for the time at least, from the 
hands of peasants and artisans into those of the 
professional mimes and thence to the pantomimes. 
The modem Punch and Jndy show is a manifest 
relic of the pantomimic play — that is, outside of 
Italy, while in Italy it has retained or, more accu- 
rately, has recovered, the character of a play by 
mimes. The result in the later ages of the empire 
was that all the ancient Roman popular plays were 
staged alike, and yet no spectator was for a moment 
at a loss upon the point whether the piece he wit- 
nessed was an Atellan or satyric farce, a togate or 
palliate play, tabemaria or planipedaria. 

The most systematic description of these various 
kinds of plays is that of Diomedes,' a grammarian 
who appeara to have written at a date not later 
than the fourth centory. To him we owe the 
information that Roscius was the first to introduce 
a mask on the Roman stage. From his definition 
of tragedy and comedy, omitting, as he did, what 
everybody could then see tor himself, Dante, 
Chancer, and Lydgate may have drawn their defect- 
ive interpretation of these words. According to him 
there were, from the beginning of literary effort 
at Rome, two great classes of dramas, the togatae, 
and the palliata^. The former were played by 

iPatBohina, Ormnmalicae Laiinae atictortt antigvi, cols. 4S7f. 
This book is printed is donble colnnuu. and each colnma Is nnmber«d 
iiutrad of the pace. No laMr edition of the Krammariant la at hand. 
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actors in Bomancostame; the latter required Greek 
dreae. AH tli« plajB of Plantns are palliated. 
The iogaiae were differentiated gradually by the 
themes which they treated. Naevius created the 
history, in which the deeds, real or legendary, of 
distingmshed Somans were represented. Plays 
of this sort were produced, frequently at first, more 
and more rarely afterward, until very late times. 
They were not uniformly tragical, like the Greek 
histories of the Atridae and other families of the 
mythical period, but more like the histories of the 
English stage. As the toga was wore by Romans 
of no renown as well as by those of distinction, 
there grew up in Italy a kind of comedy copied 
after Greek models, but national or local in pur- 
pose, mamiers and dress; and this was called the 
comoedia togata. As a literary product, apart 
from popular improvisation, this national comedy, 
comoedia togata, and togaia tabemaria, seems to 
be snbseqaent to the days of Terence. Titinius, the 
foremost playwright in this field, is said to have 
taken Attic comedies as the basis of his works, 
changing scenes, costumes, and the atmosphere of 
his pieces from Greek to Italian. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in depicting the town-life of southern 
Latinm in a grossly indecent bat highly humorous 
fashion. Instead of Greek names, Latin ones were 
introduced, aa Brntus, Pecius, Marcellus, and the 
like. Arguing from the analogy of other dramatic 
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forms ;ret to be mentioiied, it may be inferred that 
each of these names was reetricted to a particular 
phase of comedy. Brutus may hare been the hero 
of plays in which an apparent simpleton suddenly 
becomes a man of action and leadership, while 
Decins was probably a name assigned to uxorious 
old men fooled by their young wives. It is a plau- 
sible supposition that the legend of the first Bratus, 
the conqueror of the Tarquins, was embodied in s 
traditional rude play of the country people. But 
the name itself suggests a character of real or 
simulated stupidity. 

The third great species of Latin play was the 
Atellane, so called because it originated at the 
small Oscan town of Atella, now San Arpino, not 
far from the still existing Acerra, which is said to 
have been the first home of the Neapolitan Pnlci- 
nella. In the Atellanae plot and dialogue were 
jocular as with the satyrae of the G-reek stage. 
Satyr plays among the Greeks, often written by 
the tragic poets for after-pieces, introduced satyrs 
or any other kind of personage suitable to coarse 
and amusing situations and speeches. They were 
a part, but a part only, in the history of Latin satire, 
which for some of its peculiarities looks back to 
an antique improvised poesy called fescenninae, 
the origin of which is credited to Etruria. Two 
ribald verse-makers ridiculed each other in alter- 
nate rhythmical speeches — a custom that seems 
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to have deBcended to the troubadoors of Provencs©; 
or a single poet amoaed his audience b; a string 
of rhythmical jokes at the expense now of one 
bystander, now of another. The satyrae, acted 
oA the Boman stage from early in the fourth cen> 
tnry before Christ, were merely a more polished 
and studied performance of this kind. Their 
native form must have felt the influence of the 
Greek satyric drama very early — that is, at a time 
when the Greek name "Pjrrhus" was still pro- 
nounced "Bnrrus" by the Bomans. 

The Latin Atellanas differed from the Greek 
satyrae in this, that the satyrae as known to the 
Romans had for the principal characters snoh 
names as Autolycus and Burros, while in the AteU 
lanae the persons were Maccas, Bucco, Pappus, 
and DorBenuB. MacM^us waB, according to the 
porpoBe of the particular piece, Macoos Miles, 
Maccas Virgo, Maccus Sequester, Maccus Oopo, 
or MaccuB Exsul, and, sometimes doubled, he and 
his counterpart became Macci GeminL Perhaps 
these last furnished the suggestion for Plantus' 
famous plaj out of which grew Shakespeare's 
Comedy of Errors. Maccus was a character 
very nearly equivalent to the modem Italian Pnl- 
cinella. The name is probably of Greek deriva- 
tion, corresponding to the feminine /toxxm, "a 
stupid woman." Bucco, "Big Mouth;" Pappus, 
Pappus Agricolo, "Pap" or "Daddy Hayseed;" 
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Doreeniw, literally "Backman," a pickpocket, eug- 
geBt the character of the play in which they took 
part. MaccuB was doubtless the most ancient 
figure in the Atellan farces, dating from the times 
when these were mere games of the Oscan country 
folk. He seems to have been made up with an 
immense head, and, like J;he modem clown, came 
in for ell the hard knocks, but with the univerBal 
favor of the spectators. In a small bronze statue 
of a Maccns discoYered at Home in 1727, but known 
now only by engravings, are to be seen the 
deformed, exaggerated nose and staring eyes so 
familiar on the pnppet stage. No doubt, a fairly 
complete idea of the ancient Maccus could be ob- 
tained by collating the Italian Pulcinella with its 
derivatives in other countries. The English Punch 
dates from the Bestoration and is of French parent- 
age. The French Polichinelle became known a little 
before 1650— th at is, as one might guess, in the days 
of that facsimile of the missing link, Oyrano de 
Bergerac In fact, Oyrano killed the ape that had 
been trained to act in the first French puppet show, 
that of G-ian Briocci, and excused himself for the 
crazy and cruel freak on the plea that the animal 
had insulted him. lu apite of the fact that in both 
England and France the original pantomime has 
been degraded to the motion of inanimate figures, 
yet each has preserved some traits of the old Boman 
farce which are no longer known in Italy. In 
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Sioily and Oolabria the name is applied to the 
mQinmeni of the carnival, whose performances are 
called Pulcinellate, and these are, perhaps, a closer 
reproduction of the original Atellan farces than 
any more regular form of dramatic entertainment 
could he. The players sing and dance before the 
shops, begging viands for their banquet in the 
interest of Pulcinella, who may have been origin- 
ally a fowl, as the name indicates, like the wren 
in Ireland, or the swallow in ancient Greece. The 
Greek-swallow-song suggests plainly the panto- 
mime that accompanied it: 

Come, swallow, come; bring fine seasons, beautiful 
times, upon thy white belly, upon thy black back Boll 
out the fruit-cake from the rich house, and of wine a 
bowl, and of <dLee8e a basket; nor will the swallow reject 
loaves or pulse-bread. Shall we go away, or shall we 
receive a pftl If you give anything, or if you give 
nothing, we shall be no hindrance to you. Shall we 
bear away the door ca that which is upon the door, or 
the woman who sits within. She is a little body; we 
could easily carry her away. If thou earnest anything, 
let me carry something great. Open, open the door to 
the swallow, foe we are not old, we are children.* 

IV 

In the Neapolitan play, Pulcinella is a country 
bampkin, who, upon seeing the city for the first 
time, falls into all sorta of difficulties. His ob* 
' streperoasness gets him into a madhonee, where 

iBarsk, Anthologia Oraeea, p. tBT. 
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ha ia treated to all the violence formerly universal 
in the treatment of insane patients; bnt at last, 
turning the tables on his captors, he gives back 
to the doctor and the keepers all that ho has re- 
ceived and more. After various adventures, he 
finds himeelf in love with a young person who is 
under the care of an old maiden aunt. His pro- 
posals are taken by this relic of antiquity to her- 
self, and, when her mind is disabused, all the 
resources of the stage are taxed to meet the situa- 
tion. Pulcinella returns to his country home with 
a stock of dear-bought wisdom, enough to last him 
the rest of his life. His subsequent career be- 
longs, as we know, to the English Punch, who is 
nothing if not a family man. 

While the intimate relationship between Maccus 
and Pulcinella is generally accepted, yet it lacks 
the evidence that might be drawn from an identity 
of names. The characters in the Graeco-Latin 
satyric drama, namely Autolycus and Pyrrhos, 
seem to have had better luck in this respect. The 
original Autolycus' was reputed the son of Hermes 
by Chione, daughter of Daedalion, or by Stilbe 
or Telaage, daughter of Eosphorus. Of course, 
the genealogy of all nnmina, whatever their rank 
in mythology, is purely nominal, for their descent 
is an etymological process. But here the doctors 
differ, since Autolycus may mean "Wolf-self" or 

I HyglnuB, Fab., CCI ; Tan SMTenn, Amtora mythnQraphi LaUjU, 
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"Light-Self;" while Bimilar ambignitieB embarrass 
the inter pre tetj on of other names in the series. 
The thievisbness attributed to the character is in 
harmony with either deriyation of the name; 
thongh, after the stigma of cattle-stealing was 
once fixed, wolfisbnesa would be the natural in- 
ference. The first dramatic myth in which Auto- 
lycns figured was his contest with Sisyphng. He 
then dwelt on Parnassus, and, when he lifted a 
herd of horses or cattle, it was his practice to deface 
the owner's mark so that identification was impos- 
sible. Sisyphus observed that hia own herd 
continually decreased, while that of Antolycus 
grew in numbers daily. So he marked all the 
cattle he conld find secretly in the hoo£ Then 
he dropped in on Autolycus one day, and in a 
twinkling, by the mere display of his new mark, 
stripped him of all his ill-gotten wealth. Anto- 
lycus, to conceal his trepidation, was excessively 
hospitable, and Sisyphus took a mean advantage 
of his daughter Anticlea. Before her misfortune 
came to light she was married off to Laertes, and 
her astute son Ulysses owed hia cunning, not to 
his putative father, bat to his real one. Ovid, of 
course, appropriated the story of Antolycus as part 
of the eleventh of his Metamorphoses, and wrote 
what could have served as a prologue to any play 
in which Autolycns was made to figure.' 
iOTid.,JUrt.,xl,tM-aT. 
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It seems as though Shakespeare mnst have had 

this passage in mind when he introduced the 

character of Autolycus into A Winier^a Tale; it 

is even possible that he had seen one of the very 

plays of the old Gh-aeco- Latin satyric type, in which 

Autolycus figured, and that his own play is to that 

extent the working-out of antique reminiscence. 

I 

{_Enter Autolycus singingl 

When daffodils b^in to pear. 

With heigh! the doxy over the dale, 
Why, then comee in the sweet o'the year; 

For the red blood leigna in the winter's pale. 
The white sheet bleaching on the hedge, 

With heighl the sweet biida, O, how they aingi 
Doth eet my pugg^ tooth on edge; 

For a quart of ale is a diah for a king. 
The lark that tirra-lirra chants, 

With heigh, with heighl the thrush and the jay, 
Are aummer aoDgs for me and my aunta, 
Ab we lie tumbling in the hay. 
I have served a prince in my time, and wore three-pile; 
but now I am out of service: 

But shall I go mourn for that, my dealt 

The pale moon shines by night: 
And when I wander here and ther^ 

I then do moat go right. 

If tinkers may have leave to Hve, 

And bear the aow-akin budget. 

Then my account I well may give. 

And in the stooks avouch it. 
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My trafSc is sheets; when the kite builds, look to leaser 
linen. MyfathemamedmeAutolycuB; who being, as I 
am, littered under Mercury, was likewise a enapper-np 
of UDGonfiidered trifles. With die and drab I purchased 
this caparison; and my rerenue is the silly cheat; gal- 
lows and knock aie too powerful on the highway; 
heating and hajiging are terrors to me; for the life to 
come, I sleep out the thought of it. — A prize, a prizel 
Enter Cloum, in this case a mere rustic 

Clown. Let me see: Every 'leven wether — tods; 
every tod yields—pound and odd shilling! fifteen hun- 
dred shorn, — what comes the wool toT 

AcTOLTODS [aside]. If the springe hold, the cote's 
mine. 

Clown. I cannot do't without counters. Let me 
see: what am I to buy for out sheep-shearing feastT 
"Three pound of sugar; five pounds of curiants; rioe." 
— What will this sister of mine do with ricet But my 
father hath made her mistress of the feast, and she lays 
it on. She hath made me four and twenty nos^ays for 
the shearers, — three men song men all, and very good 
ones; but they are most of them means and bases; but 
one Furitan amongst them, and he siags psalms to horn- 
pipes. I must have saffron to color the warden piee; 
mace, dates, — none; "a race or two of ginger,"— but that 
I may beg; "four pound of prunes, and as many of 
misins o'the sim." 

AoTOLYons. 0, that ever I was born I [grovelling on 
the groundl] 

Clown. I'the name of mel 

AcTOLiors. 0, hdp me, help mel pluck but ofF 
these rags; and then death, deathl 

Clown. Alack, poor soull thou hast need of m<He 
rags to lay on, rather than to leave these off. 
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Adtolyodb. O, bit, the loathsomeness of them offends 
me moie than the stripee I hare recwved, which are 
mighty ones and millions. 

Clown. Alas, poor man, a million of beating may 
come to a great matter. 

Adtolyodb. I am lobbed, bIt, and beaten; m; money 
and apparel ta'en from me, and these detestable things 
pat upon me. 

Clown. What, by a horseman or a footmanT 

AuTOLYons. A footman, sweet sir, a footman. 

Clown. Indeed, he should be a foot-man, by the 
garments he hath left with thee : if this be a horseman's 
coat, it hath seen very hot service. Lend me thy hand, 
I'll help thee up: come, lend me thy hand. [Helping 
Aim upJ] 

ArTOLYODS. O, good sir, tenderly, 01 

CwjwN, Alas, poor soull 

AoTOLYooB. 0, good sirl softly, good sirl I fear, air, 
my shoulderblade is out. 

Clown. How nowl canst stand! 

Adtolyous. Softly, dear sir; [Picka hia pocket.'] 
good sir, softly. You ha' done me a charitable office. 

Clown. Doet lack any moneyT I hare a little money 
for thee? 

AoTOLYooa. No, good sweet sir; no, I beseech you, 
sir. I have a kinsman not past three quarters of a mile 
hence, unto whom I was going; I shall there have money, 
or anything I want: offer me no money, I pray you, 
that kills my heart. 

Clown. What manner of fellow was he that robbed 
youl 

AnTOLions- A fellow, sir, that I have known to go 
about with tioll-my-dames: I knew him once a servant 
of the Prince; I cannot t«ll, good sir, for which of his 
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Tirtaee it v&s, but lie was certunl; whipped out of ibe 
court. ' 

Clowk. His vices, ;oti would aay; there's no virtue 
whipped out of the court: they cherish it, to make it ' 
stay there; and yet it will no more hut abide. 

AnTOLTODs. Vices, I would say, air. I know this 
man well: he hath been since an ape-bearer; then a 
procees-server, a h^ff; then he compassed motion of 
the prodigal son and married a tinker's wife within a 
mile of wliN» my land and living liee : and having flown 
over many knavish professitws, he settled only in rogue: 
Some call him Autolycua. 

Clown. Out upon himl Prig, for my life, prig; ha 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Adtolyods. Very true, sir; he, sir, he; that's the 
rogue that pat me into this appareL 

Clowk. Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia: 
if yon had but looked iHg and spit at him, he'd have 
run. 

AnTOLTODB. I must confess to you, sir, I am no 
fighter: I am false of heart that way: and that he knew, 
I warrant him. 

Clown. How do you now T 

AoTOLYOus. Sweet sir, much better than I was; I 
can stand and vralk: I will even take my leave of you, 
and pace softly toward my kinsman's. 

Clown. Shall I bring thee on the wayl 

AnTOLYODB. No, good-faced sir; no, sweet sir. 

Clown. Then, fare thee well, I must go buy spices 
for our sheep -shearing. 

AoTOLTOCB. Prosper you, sweet siti [£lxit Cloum.] 
— Your puree is not hot enough to puicliase your spice. 
I'll be with you at your sheep -shearing, too. If I make 
not this cheat bring out another, and the shearers prove 
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sheep, let me be unrolled, and my name put in the book 
of Tirtue. {Sings.] 

Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way, 

And merrily hent the atile-a 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your Bad tiics in the mila-a. 

II 

Sestant. O, master, if you did but hear the peddler 
at the door, you would never dance agtun after a tabor 
and pipe; no, the bagpipe could not move you: he eings 
several times faster than you'll tell money, he utters 
them as he had eaten ballads, and all men's ears grew 
to his tunes. 

Ct.OWN. He could never come better: he shall come 
inj I love a ballad but even too well; if it be doleful 
matter merrily set down, or a very pleasant thing indeed 
and sung lamentably. 

Sestant. He hath songs for man or woman, of all 
sizes; no milliner can so fit his customers; he has the 
prettiest love-songs for maids; so without bawdry, 
which is strange; with such delicate burden of 'dildos' 
and 'fadings,' 'jump her and thump her,' and where 
some streteh-monthed rascal would, as it were, mean 
miscluef , and break a foul gap in the matter, he makes 
the maid to answer, 'Whoop, do me no harm, good man,-* 
puts him off, slights him with, 'Whoop, do me no harm, 
good man.' 

Clown. Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable 
conceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares T 

Servant. He hath ribandsiof all the colors i'the 
rainbow: points, more than all the lawyra:8 in Bohemia 
can learnedly handle, though they come to him by the 
gross; inkles, cadissee, cambrics, lawus; why, he sings 
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them orer, as the7 were gods and goddeeses; you would 
think a smock were a she-angel, he bo chajits to the 
sleeve-band, and the wOTk about the square on't. 

Clown. IVythee, bring hira in; and let him ap- 
proach singing. 

[Enter Autolycwa ainging,] 
Lawn as white as driven snow; 
Cyprus blflck as e'er was crow; 
Oloves OB sweet as damask ntsee; 
Masks for fac«s and for noses; 
Bngle-bracelet, necklace-amber, 
Perfume for a lady's chamber; 
Qcddea quoifs and stomacheia, 
Pot my lads to give their dean; 
Fins and poking-sticks of sted, 
Whkt maids lack from head to heel: 
Come, buy of me, oome; come, buy, oome, bay; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry; 
Come, buy. 
Clown. If I were not in love with Mopsa, thou 
shouldst take no money of me; but being enthralled as 
I am, it will also be the bondage of c^iain ribands and 
gloves. 

Mopsa. I was promised them against the feoat; but 
they come not too late now. 

DoBOAS. He hath promised you more than that or 
there be liars. 

Mopsa. He hath paid you all he promised you; 
maybe he has paid you more; which will shame you to 
give him back again. 

Clown. Is there no manners left among maidsT. 
Will they wear their plackets— where they should bear 
their facesi Is there not milking-time — when you are 
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going to bed — or kilu-hole to wMatle off these eeciets, 
but you must be tittle-tattling before all our guestst 
'Tie well, they are whispering. Clamour yonr tongues, 
and not a word more. 

MopSA. I have dona Come, you promised me a 
tawdry lace and a pair of eweet gloves. 

Clown. Have I not told thee, how I was cozened 
by the way and lost all my money! 

AoTOLiooB. And, indeed, sir, there ace cozeners 
abroad, and it b^ovee men to be wary. 

Clown. Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose nothing 
h«u 

AnTOLYODB. I hope so, sir; for I have about me 
many parcels of charge. 

Ck.owN. What hast here! balladst 

MoFBA. Pray now, buy some: I love a ballad in 
print a'-life; for then we ate sure they are true. 

AnTOLTOus. Here's one to a very doleful tune.. How 
a usurer's wife was brought to bed of twenty money- 
bags at a burden; and how she longed to eat adders' 
heads and toads carbonadoed. 

MoFSA, Is it true, think youT 

AoTOLTODS. Very true; aJid but a month old. 

DoBOAB. Bless me from marrying a usurer. 

Adtoliods. Here's the midwife's name to it, one 
Mistress Taleporter, and five or six honest wives that 
were present. Why should I carry hee abroad! 

MoFSA. Pray you, now, buy it. 

Clown. Come on, lay it by; and let's first see more 
ballads; well buy the other things anon. 

Adtolyous. Here's another ballad of a fish, that 
appeared on the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore of 
April, forty thousand fathom above the water and sung 
this ballad against the hard hearts of maids: it was 
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tiiought she was a woman, and was turned into a eold 
fish, for she would not exchange fleeh with one that 
loved her: the ballad is very pitiful and as true. 

DoBCAH. Is it tniel 

AcTOLYOca. Five justices' hands at it, and witnesses 
more than mj pack will hold. 

Clowit, Lay it by too: another. 

AoTOLTODB. This 18 a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
one. 

HoPSA. Let's hare some merry ones. 

AnioLvors. Why, this is a passing merry one and 
goes to the tune of 'Two maids wooing a man': there's 
scarce a maid westward but she sings it; 'tis in request, 
I can tell you. 

MopSA. We can both sing it : if thou'lt bear a part, 
thou shalt hear; 'tis in three parts. 

DoBOAS. We had the tune on't a month ago. 

AcTOLYODS. I can bear my part; you must know 'tis 
my occupation: have at it with you. 



Adtolyods. 


Qet you hence, for I must go 




Where it fits you not to know. 


DOEOAS. 


Whitherl 


MOFSA. 


Whither! 


DOROAS. 


Whither T 


MOFSA. 


It becomes thy oath full well, 




Thon to me thy secrets tell. 


DOBOAB. 


Me too, let me go thither. 


MOFSA. 


Or thou go'st to the grange or mill: 


DOBOAS. 


If to either, thou dost iU. 


AnTOLYOUS. 


Neither. 


DoBOAS. 


What neither! 


AdtoixTops. 


Neither. 
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DoBou. Thou hast sworn my love to be; 

MoFSA. Thou hast sworn it more to me: 

Then whither go'st, say whither. 

Clown. We'll have this song out anon bj ourBelvee, 
Come, bring away thy pack after me. — Wenches, I'll 
forgive you both. — Peddler, let's have the first choice. 
Follow me, girls. 

AuTOLTCUB [aside]. And you shall pay me well for 
'em. [Singing] 

Will you buy any tape, 
Or lace for your cape, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a, 
Any silk, any thread. 
Any toys for your head. 
Of the new'st and fin'si, fin'st wear-a! 
Come to the peddlar 
Honey's a medier 
That doth utter all men's waie-a 
[Exit with DoTcaa and Mopaa.'] 

m 

AoTOLTous. Ha, hat what a fool honesty tsl and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman I I 
have sold all my trumpery; not a counterfeit stone, not 
a riband, glass, pomander, brooch, table-book; ballad, 
knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, horn-ring, to keep 
my pack from fasting; they throngwho should buy first, 
as if my trinkets had been hallowed, and brought a 
benediction to the buyer: by which means I saw whose 
purse was best in picture; and what I saw, to my good 
use I remembered. My clown (who wants but some- 
thing to be a reasonable man) grew so in love with the 
wenches' song, that he would not stir his petitoee till 
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he had both tune and woids; which so drew the rest of 
the heid to me, that all theii senses stuck in their ears: 
you might have pinched a placket, it was senaeless; 
'twas nothing to geld a codpiece of a purse: I would 
have filed keys oS, that hung in chains: no hearing, no 
feeling, but my sir's song, and admiring the nothing of 
it. So that, in this time of lethargy, I picked and cut 
most of their festival purses; and had not the old man 
come in with a whoo-bub .... and scared my choughs 
frcHn the chaff, I had not left a purse alive in the whole 
army. 

V 

To this point the whole episode of AutoIyouH is a 
mere interlude (a favorite device of Greek drama- 
tists after the Renaissance, by the way), having 
nothing to do with the main plot, and it is ob- 
viously complete. In the remaining two scenes 
in which the sharper figures he is instrumental in 
working out the play to its due conclusion. The 
incident of a rogue changing clothes with a runa- 
way priiLce and aiding the elopement of a pair 
of lovers is not unbefitting the son of Hermes. 
Probably an affair of stolen love, often coarse and 
obscene, but sometimes, as in this case, refined 
and beautiful, in which Autolycus was victim or 
tool, never principal, formed part of the story from 
the very origin of the Sisyphean legend already 
narrated. The principal objection to the thought 
of connecting Shakespeare's Aatolycus with the 
Ghraeco-Roman satyric drama is the lack of inter- 
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mediate literature to form a link. Bnt in other 
episodes of A Winter's Tale Shakespeare con- 
fesses his borrowings, as when he makes Ferdita 
say in the midst of her pretty fooling with floweta 
at the shearing feast : 

Methinks I play as I have seen them do 

In Whitsim pastorals. 
And the drama as a whole, in spite of its harmless 
anachronisms, belongs in spirit to classical, one 
had almost said, to pre-classical, times. Bnt by 
the example of another form of satyric drama, that 
associated with the name of Fyrrhns, it can be 
shown that the ancient popular stage methods 
really descended through mediaeval times, and 
even the line of descent may be traced, sometimes 
in a pure satyric play, sometimes in a complex of 
the satyra with the tahemaria. This contami- 
native process was known to ancient times. The 
Bkinthonica, so-called from its inventor Rhinthon, 
was otherwise known as "comedy -tragedy" — a 
phrase known to Shakespeare, aud preferred by him 
in the stage technicalities of Folonius to the Italian 
"tragicomedy," a word which ought to mean the 
the same, but does not. The planipedaria also, 
the distinctive characteristic of which in early 
times was the bare feet of the actors, was lost in 
the G-reek soccus, and the stage dress became in 
general Greek, like that of the higher comedy, 
though the plot was always the same — that of a 
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hosband outwitted hj his wife. When two kinds 
of piajB were thus fused into one, it is natural to 
suppose that the names of the characters peculiar 
to each would be associated in the cast of the 
combination. The names which were applied to 
the characters in the AUelanae and satyrae, ac- 
cording to Diomedes, have been given. In addi- 
tion he says that in Roman tragedy there were 
snch names as Dulorestes, Chryses, and the like. 
In the praetextata, or histories, the names used 
were such as Brutus, Decius, and Harcellus. 
These meant simply that the characters repre- 
sented people of rank or official position. The 
tendency to follow a rule in this matter was much 
greater than at the present day. Even in the 
plays of PlautuB and Terence the same names 
were apt to recnr again and again in various caete. 
In modem times Punch and the pantomime are 
noted for like uniformity, and there is in the 
modem popular rustic-comedy a superfluity of 
uncles and aunts — titles that are equivalent to 
names. The lack of variety in theatrical perform- 
ances is such that names could evidently be 
repeated to a much greater extent than they are. 
In ancient times the system was carried far. Just 
as we know now, when we hear of Harlequin,' 
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vhat sort of performance we are to witaese, bo the 
ancieutB, from the names of Aatolycos, BorroB or 
PyrrhoB, Maccus, Bmtus, DeciuB, MarcelluB, Dn- 
loresteB, anticipated at once the form of the drama 
to come and were able to give a probable guess 
even as to the details of the plot Autolycus sug- 
gested incidents similar to those in A Winter's 
Tale; Brutus, a kind of play, as the name indi- 
cates, in which the simpleton turns out a hero; 
and BurruB, or aa the name was afterward written, 
Pyrrhns, a kind of which there still exist gross 
mediaeval paraphrases, most of which seem to go 
back for origin or parallel to that elaborate joke 
of irreverent Hindoos, the Fifth Veda-' If names 

Bviarrlrir 'Apiuritv i «»i li AnTirUBn^r 'A(i|i»n'Mv ; to which ho adds 
tha following note: 'H Siii«Bjnpi.i»i( lis 'A^uv isi 'A^irinrirriKiiftBr 

wi^u'viTiu ri wforor ir rj Auirii iitri rat It»v(io*i>(k«- "««i Fpfti yttitrrat 
0jKi*^MiT^*(¥ wfipQXkyavift flsi M^yx^^t^^^ .... pE« tin ri. tu*' t^Cyf tit 
wtri l^ir ^hp^^filrmt lUftaiiLttai, war* ti ^^fifitvlmn, work ti ioi\im, tpiart 
B' tnp* Srra, nli iwi ic6iipitt ^nVft-affi «w iffo^^f^^^ y^^'^'V "pf^^'S "^'^^iri' 

ni*. til T^ fil Bu^frA r^ it TpaiJAAy rvrdddv. 

iSoott, SaJtar-I-DaniMh; or, Garden of KtumUdae: "Tbs Brah- 
mlD vitb all exDltatioD and yoniti eaid, 'O my tellow-salf and abarer 
of mj gtiett, Bonow not now, for I haTB learnt the four VedaB, and 
am ohief of the learned profoBsora.' The wife exclaimed, 'Woe !> ma, 
itthoahaataot learned the fifth Veda.' The Brabmin replied, 'Why, 
woman, it h» been ascertained by the moBt learned masters and 
pandits that the Vedaa are four ; wherefore then Barest thou there 
are flre.' The woman instantlr on hearicK this ipeecb, beatins the 
haodaotmortiHoation against each other, cried oat, 'What aonnloeky 
fate la miuel Sorelr In the Tolnmeot tbe decree happinaai was oot 
affixed to mTDune,bnt in tbedlyine records the Impreaslon of disap- 
polatment stamped on mr lot, When than went wanderiDg In the 
mB» of pilgrimage, day and night iDToIred In Kinow, I bad a hope, 
and lived on tbe perttuna, pure a* a Pari, of one meeting, trutlng 
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from different clssses of plays were bronght to- 
gether, the natural inference would be that the 
anthor conceired his work to be a compoond of 
those classes. In this way may be explained the 
joztapoeition of the names Decina and Pyrrhos in 
the earliest known form of the Comedy of Lydia. 
This piece was written by Matthew of VendOme' 
early in the second halt of the twelfth centnry. 
This Matthew was considered in his time a master 
of style, and among bis poems were treatises on 

that cms dar tbtni wonhlit Tetnm and deliTer ma from torment. Now 
thou art coma back, mj hopa U chanced to fear, and the links of 
enJorraoDt broken. .... The mlec of thli eltx bath a diflloalt oaia 
before him, the aolnUon of wbiob depsuda on the Tirroa Veda ; and 
todar the; hare taken all the Brahmina to hia awfol ooiirt. Aa thar 
are Ignorant of the Fifth Teda, tber baie bean impriaoned br order 
of the Hnerelcn.' " To eacape their probable fate, ths Brahmin Htc 
out again on hia traTela, and, "haTins reached the enTirona of a 
oartaln eltr. >at dom somnrtol on the terrace of a draw-wetl, to 
which hj ohanee toon came fixe woman from the town. They law 
that the roaa of the Brabmiu'a cheek waa withered and parohed br 
tha baninK ann of aorrow, and hia heart, like ths had of a flower, 
eompretsad and blighted. They enquired, 'Whanoe art thou eome. 
whitber art tbon ffolnff, and on what aeconnt art thon In the per- 
pleiltf of Brief and melancholjl ' The jonnc Brahmin diaoloi«d the 
clRnunaUiDcea, and aa tbey poasesaad [lerfeet akill In the Tlrras Teda 
—on hearing his storTither expanded their moatba in langhter, for 
(fasTSQeised that hia wife was an abla ptofesaor, and in order to 
follow bar own pleasotea had committed tbe aimpla man to the 
desarta of pilgrimage. Taking pitr on liia torlarn condition and 
ignorance r thar aaid, ^Ahl diatracted jonthi and poor wanderer from 
the path of knowledge, although the Tlcraa Tsda is as a stormj >sa, 
nar, even a bonndZeaa deep, which no philoaopher can fathom br the 
aid of protonnd wisdom ; ^t comfort th j soul tor we will tolTe tbr 
dlfflcnllT, and ezponnd to thee the mrataries of this aoienoe." (Pp. 
fT,S».) 

I Cloetta, BtttrAgt cur ZAtteratMrgneliicKU, ToL n, p. 79, attri- 
bntea tha poem to an anonrmoos Imitator of Matthew. Tbe oontro- 
Tsni OB the snbjaot Is more cnrions than important. 
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grammar and prosody, a paraphrase of the book 
of Tobias, beside the lioentious so-called Comedy 
of Lydia. 

Allusion has been made to the dramatic quality 
of Ohancer's narrative verse. It is a point vhicb 
Thelwall' was perhaps the first to emphasize, and 
it is now rarely missed by the eniogists of the 
Canterbury Tales. Qranting all that is claimed 
for the individnal genins of Chaucer, it must be 
said that such tales as he told, and in some cases 
the very same tales, had long been put habitually 
in the dramatic form, as that was understood in 
the Middle Ages. Language, usually the irregu- 
lar Latin of the times; taste, which since the days 
of Seneca had depreciated the stage; and lack of 
genius, preventing any from rising to the stand- 
ard of Chaucer, much less to that of Shakespeare, 
Calderon, or Molifere, nevertheless their aim is 
manifest, and the dramatic manner is obvious, as 
a mediaeval rhetorician remarked, using as an 
example an episode that might well have a place 
in the farce of Pulcinella. 

I leave all gravity behind; I choose the commoneat 
words; all my verbs are in the present tense, and I 
speak of things which happened long ago as if they 
were just passing before my eyes, thus:' 
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Exit s«TU8 habeiu umam in mauibufl; lapis obstat, 
Nutat pee, uma fran^tur, iUe getnit. 

This U a mere allaeion to what was told more at 
length by other writers, for example: 

We aie three partners in expense, and we have no 
aerrant. Our agreement is ttiat each in turn shall pre- 
pare dinner for all. The others having taken their 
turn, on the third day I am cook. I light the fire and 
see that I have no water. Hand to pitcher, awaj to the 
well; stone in the path, foot slips, pitcher breaks. Lo, 
a double damage — no pitcher, no water. What shall I 
do! Pondering, I enter a market-place. There sits 
one Burrotmded with pitchers. Fondly I handle them, 
now one, now another. The potter, seeing my hesita- 
tion, takes me for a thief. He loads me with abuse. 
Confused, I make off; but at sight of a friend a thought 
strikes me. I tell him how I have been insulted and 
then I say: "Comeafter meandpret«nd ina loud voice 
that you aie sent to call me to my father's funeral. 
Then I hurry back to the pitchers. This hand snatches 
up a pitcher, this another, and my comrade rushee up 
crying, " What are you doing here, unhappy. Your 

father, who was sick, is dead. Come ." My hands 

crash the pitchers together. SmashI I fly. Him who 
confused me I confound, and thus I reply to oppro- 
brious words. 

Most of the fables of Adolphus — which are not 
fables at all, but indecent stories in the style of 
the French fabliaux — are of this fashion, height- 
ened, wherever possible, with dialogue. The first 
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of them is an abbreviated variant of The Mer- 
chani'a Tale; and the poem of Matthew of Ven- 
ddme, the Bo-called Comedy of Lydia, is another, 
far more elaborate Betting of the same theme — a 
complete epecimen of the mediaeval recited drama. 
As the story corresponds almost exactly, allowing 
for a difference of names given to the characters, 
with the ninth novel of the seventh day in Boc- 
caccio's Decameron, there ia no necessity of ana- 
lyzing a plot celebrated for its unrelieved black- 
gnardism. To one who has followed the conrse 
of women novelists from Aphra Behn to the 
present day there can be little doaht that this 
tale was originated by a woman — some smiling, 
malicious inmate of an oriental harem' The iden- 
tity of the narrative, as given respectively by 
Matthew and by Boccaccio, is of value in tracing 
its derivation. That it was oriental at the outset 
is conceded. Bnt Boccaccio got much' of this 
kind which appeared, not only in hia Decameron, 
but ako in the Theseide and in the Qenealogies 
of ike Qods, from the Byzantines whom he met 
in Italy. His teachers — Barlaam, Leontins, and 
others — were a mine of information on literature 
of various tiuds which never reached the West at 
all except in their oral communications. Of Leon- 
tins, Boccaccio himself said that he was a repertory 

1 Scott, Bahdr-I-Danitk, pp. W f. 

IThiB ia not maant to aialad« hU debts to older roniBiices of th« 
Wert. Be* Hailitt'B Warton, Vol. II, pp. 301 1. 
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of 6reek tales and fables. These Byzantine Btory- 
tellers had already fallen into the hands of Faoliu 
Pemsinns, Ubrarian abont the middle of the four- 
teenth century to Robert, King of Jerusalem, who 
employed them, Barlaatn especially, to secure rare 
or little-knovn Qreek manoscripts, romancea, and 
poems of the mediaeval period. Out of this ma- 
terial Paulns made up a book of selections whioh 
was need by Boccaccio, but was afterward lost. 
The literary activity of Constantinople, though 
without originality, was incessant. The tales of 
the West as well as of the East were at once ren- 
dered into Greek as soon as they became known, 
so that a complete library of mannscripta from the 
last age of Byzantium would have been a com- 
pend, not only of ancient Greek and Boman 
writings, but of all accessible recent and contem- 
porary literature of Europe and Asia, and of the 
civilized parts of Africa. Homer and King Arthur 
and Boddhisatva stood side by side, all turned 
into mediaeval Greek and more or less transformed 
to the likeness of eastern Obristianity. Buddha 
had, indeed, been literally converted into a Greek 
saint, Josaphat, by John of Damascus. In addi- 
tion to the few Greek romances which have sur- 
vived from comparatively early times, there was a 
mass of erotic prose fiction, for bulk and worth- 
lessness surpassed only by the novel of the present 
day. It is not to be supposed that the Byzantine 
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stage neglected this multitude of tales. Foesiblj 
many of Boccaccio's novels were paraphrases of 
mediaeval Qreek dramas. In fact, there was no 
way of pablisbing a book intended for the popu- 
lace except by public recitation; only the rich 
could afford libraries or conld give time to private 
reading. Every romance then had a dramatic as- 
pect, since it was read to the public with all the 
art that conld make it attractive. The story of 
Lydia may be considered one of these Byzantine 
dramatic tales. In Boccaccio all the characters 
have Q-reek names, that of the aged and ill-used 
hnsband being Kicostratns, that of the wife's lover, 
PyrrhuB. Wherever this name "Pyrrhus" occurs, 
one may be enre, as Diomedea says, that the tale 
in which it figures harks back to the satyric 
drama of the Graeco-Boman stage. It is not 
certain how the name acquired this significance, 
but the analogy of Autolycns suggests the myths 
of Greece. In those ancient tales Pyrrhus figured 
as the BOD of Achilles.' When Achilles wsb hidden 
in woman's dress among the maids in the palace 
of Lycomedes, his sex was soon discovered by the 
king's daughter, Deidamia. She gave birth to a 
son, who as soon as he grew up, was carried to 
Troy, under the name of Neoptolemus, to aid the 
Greeks in the capture of the city. Dressed in his 
father's armor, he slew Eurypalus and the aged 
lOTid,Heroid«, Epist, tUI. 
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King Priam, and, when the captive women were 
distribated, received Andromache, the widow of 
Hector, as his ptize. In his later adventnres he 
goes hj the name of Pyrrhos. It would be aap- 
posed that he might have been satisfied with the 
possession of a woman renowned for her beaaty 
and goodness. But he gave her away to Helentis, 
and sought another companion. The daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen, Hermione, was betrothed to 
him in the time of the Trojan War by her grand- 
father. Menelaus, not aware of this, gave her to 
Orestes, to heal the feud in which Orestes threat- 
ened to destroy all who had any share, direct or 
indirect, in bringing about the death of his father, 
Agamemnon, Menelaus' brother. Helen escaped 
the sword of Orestea only by the intervention of 
Apollo, who changed her into a star, and saved 
Hermione by commanding the avenger to marry 
her, PyrrhuB, on his retnm from war, abducted 
Hermione in her husband's absence, bat only to 
treat her with contempt and to annoy her with 
ostentations scorn of her husband's courage and 
prowess. In order to complete the fragmentary 
narrative, Ovid imagines Hermione relating all 
her grievance in a long letter to Orestes and 
goading him to vengeance. According to Greek 
ideas, lust could hardly go farther than Pyrrhos 
did in seizing a wife given to Orestes by the gods, 
while Orestes himself was absorbed in a task of 
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expiation which the gods had required. The ar- 
rogaDce of Pyrrhos aggravated his offense, and 
there was also in his case the fatality familiar to 
Greek tragedy, which in these modem timea is 
called heredity. Out of the antique conception of 
Pyrrhos' innate criminality might easily grow the. 
conception in later times of a character utterly 
abandoned to lasciriouB delights, always intent on 
new seductions, for whom common decency must 
decree a violent death, not by public law, but by 
private vengeance. Meanwhile each of his amours 
might furnish the material of a novel or a play. As 
the Autolycus of Shakwpeare is only an ordinary 
cut-puree and ballad-monger. Mercurial, but not a 
son of Mercury, so Matthew's Pyrrhus is a mere 
reflection of some remote original The old hus- 
band, however, instead of bearing a Greek name, 
is called DecioB. This, as already remarked, is 
one of the names specified by Diomedes as usual 
in those dramas called the togatae; and, as would 
be expected, the character is that of a man of 
rank, wealth and public position. Apart from his 
excessive fondness for his wife, his readiness to 
submit even to cruelties at her hands, and to be- 
lieve her against the evidence of his own senses, 
he does not belie his dignity. The name Deciua 
does not preclude the thought of a Greek origin 
for the Comedy of Lydia, as inferred from the 
divergent version of Boccaccio. The various 
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Italian forms of popular drama had long been do> 
mesticated in Byzantitun, and still continned to 
floorish there in the period — from the sixth to 
the eleventh century — when they were apparently 
forgotten throughout the West. In opening his 
poem Matthew alluded to an earlier pieco in 
which he had celebrated other exploits of Lydia. 
This poem is extant under the title De Milone. 
The name "Milo" suggests a G-reek sonrce, bat 
Matthew put the matter beyond doubt by a dis- 
tinct reference to Constantinople. ' 

Non phalero falsum: Conatantinopolia hujus 

Se spectatricem joctitat esse rei. 
Non levis arbitrium linguae noa livor obumbret 

Debiie Matthaei Vindocineueis opus.' 

If one of these poems was ConstantinopoUtan in 
scene and action, probably the other was too, and 
both are precisely of the kind suited to the art of 
the mimes, apologized for by Choricius, domestic 
and indecent, and at the same time in accord with 
the traditions of the old popular comedy respect- 
ing the cunning wife and the husband too easily 
outwitted. It is unfortunate that the nature of 
these works, which seem to reflect so closely the 
dramatic amusement of Byzantium in the small 
theaters and dance-houses that were suppressed 
by Justinian, bat which doubtless did not stay 
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sappreseed any more than their cotmteTpartB do in 
modern cities, ahonld preclade analysiB. Bat the 
reading of Boccaccio's novel will show how the 
Greek actors might have performed it; while a 
oomparison of Matthew's poem with ita analogue, 
The Merchant's Tale, will prove that, if Chaucer 
ia the father of English comedy, he merely passed 
on, improved, to his successora an estate which he 
inherited from others. 

VI 

The ez{Joit8 of Ljdia are sorpassed in another 
Pyrrhic poem. William of Blois, brother of the 
better-known Peter of Blois, though he was a 
churchman of rank, devoted hia leisure to the 
writing of what were called comedies and trage- 
dies ; among the rest, the tragedy of Flaurua and 
Marcua, a poetical fable of The Flea and the Fly, 
and the Comedy of Alda.' It is this last title 
which is in dispute, for it seems that a poet named 
Hildebert also tried his hand at the subject. An 
objection to coupling the name of William of Blois 
with such a work aa the Alda is that Peter would 
hardly have bot^ted ou his brother's account of a 
work so licentious. This argument is not a strong 
one, for the mediaeval literature of France offers 

I Da ICtrll, PoeHa inidila, pp. IZS-IZ. Dn ICsril ittribiitaa the 
anthonhip to Hstthaw ot TeDdeme. Bnt Cloettn arvues fondblr 
wmiBM thia and is taror of William of Blois. Aa thai ware praDtioallr 
Dontamporarr. tba argnoieat makMooebann In tbi data of ths poam. 
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not a few wicked tales from priestly pens, Balzac 
makes an abbd the narrator of one of the worst in his 
Conies drolatiques, and intimates too that this abb^ 
never told a decent story if he could help it. Da 
Meril associated the work with the Comedy o/Lydia, 
becanae the author of Alda cites a woman named 
Sabina as a type of virtne, and this Sabina was 
known to him otherwise only by a similar allusion 
in the Comedy of Lydia, the authorship of which 
is nnqnestioned. But Peiper showed that this 
name was familiar to l>oth Horace and Ovid,* The 
fragments of a more dignified poem in hexameters 
on the subject, which Du Meril mentions, may 
well belong to Hildebert or some other poet. 

One of the most natural and obvious additions 
to the story of Pyrrhus would be to attribute to 
him an adventure similar to that of his father which 
led to his birth. It is necessary to suppose that, 
when Achilles was introduced in female attire 
among the maids in the palace of Lycomedes, the 
cheat was known to none. The girls supposed him 
to be a girl like themselves. Byron seized the 
same device to lend piquancy to the adventures of 
Don Juan in the seraglio. The Greek view of the 
incident is given in the epithalamion of Achillea 
and Deidamia, sometimes credited to Theocritus, 
sometimes to Bion: 
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Ltoidu .... But what shall I singt 

UiBSON. Aa when singing the Scyrian Lycidas, you 
sing lore, the stolen kisses of the eon of Feleas, the sto- 
len couch, how the boy put on a veil, how he disguiaed 
his form and evaded the law among the careless Lyco- 
median girls that Achilles was not to sleep in the cham- 
ber of Deidamia. 

Ltoidas. When the herdsman ravished Helen and 
led her to Ida, sore grief to Oenone, Lacedaemon was 
wrathful and gathered the Achaeans; at home stayed 
not a single Hellene of Uycenae or Elis or Sparta, all 
went to WOT. Achilles alone was hidden among the 
daughters of Lycomedes, learning wools instead of arms, 
and to look with whilehandsjlikeagirl. Helookedthe 
maid with the red and the white in his smooth &ce, his 
mincing gait and his lon^ hair wrapped in a net, though 
he had a man's courage and a man's desire. From 
dawn to dark he sat beside Deidamia, touching her 
hand, often lifting the beautiful warp in her loom and 
pnusing the soft thread; he ate with no other companion, 
and his whole thought was how he might be her bed- 
fellow. At last he said: "The other sisters sleep with 
one another; but I alone, and thou alone. The two 
virgin comrades, both handsome, let us sleep together 
Id one bed. The wretched night with crafty distraction 
divides me from thee. For not I ' 

The rest Ib lost. But the aucceas of the guileful 
trick put upon Deidamia la foreshadowed, and just 
such a trick is the intent of the Comedy of Alda. 
It begins tragically with the death of the mother, 
also named Alda, who in a really pathetic scene 
leayes her new -bom daughter to her husband as a 

lAhiaas, BvcOUeomnK OraecontmTtUtttlae, pp. 121 1. 
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perpetnal memoTial of herself. He loves the little 
one for ber mother's soke, and resolves to watch 
over her with the ntmost core. Bat as most men 
err, so he made the mistake of thinking that the 
only way to keep a girl safe was to lock her np, 
and he tamed his house into a prison. Thos Alda 
grew np a beantifal girl, withoat ever having seen 
a man except her father, Unfortnnately, a girl 
who is admitted to the hoase as a companion to 
Alda, has a brother, the twin image of herself. 
This youth, Fyrrhas, falls in love with Alda on 
the mere report of ber charms. He languishes ia 
the nsaal way, falls ill, and begs his servant to 
think of some plan by which be can gratify his 
desires. The servant in turn consults an old trot 
with whom he is familiar. These two are the bof- 
foons of the piece, and coarse beyond measure. 
As B last device, the old woman makes the boy up 
in his sister's clothes, trains him to walk in petti- 
coats, and sends him into the house. The rest of 
the tale goes without saying, though it cannot be 
allowed that the so-called comedy leaves any detail 
of it, even the most incredible, unsaid. The com- 
ment of Alda's father, that a woman withoat a man 
will make a man for herself, is the essence of 
mach mediaeval criticism on the sex. Owing to 
gossip which threatens the good name of his sister, 
Pyrrhos confesses his offense and makes Alda bis 
wife, the poet having taken the precaution which 
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Cora takes in her own behalf oa falling into the 
rude hands of Daphnis — to discover that birth and 
fortune on both Bides make a suitable match,' 

Only the names of the brother and sister, Pyr- 
rhuB and Pyrrha, suggest the Greek origin of the 
drama. Ulfes and Alda, the names of father and 
daughter, have a Gothic sound, while Sporins and 
Spurca, the names of the clowns, may be tradi- 
tional in some form of Latin popular play, that of 
Spurins being familiar to Latin history, bat with 
a curious meaning. Spurca,' as an epithet, indi- 
cated the utmost vileness in a woman. The poet 
claims a Greek original, asserting with consider- 
able detail that he borrows from Menander. He 
may refer, unconsciously perhaps, to some other 
than the great Menander, for he speaks of the 
story as having only lately become known in 
Latin: 

Veuerat in linguam super peregrinam Latinam 
Haec de Menandii fabula rapta aim. 

Vilis et esul erat, et niBtica plebis in ore. 
Quae fuerat comis vatis in ore suL 

Dumque novum studium comoedia quaereret ilia 
Quern vice Menaodri posset haberi aui 

Ue pro Menandro volui sibi ceddere, looge 
Impar proposito, materiaque minor.' 
It is worth mentioning that the Byzantine Btage, 
late in the mediaeval period, had a second Menan- 
o-a. 

»iU, Pofi«t inidUm, p. 120. 
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ddr/ He was a lawyer, and in his last years a 
historian. It ia perhaps to him that GKtwer alludes, 
confused by the name, as one of the earliest "Endi- 
tonrs of the old cronyke,"' In his yoath, when 
he was known by another name, he deserted law 
for the drama, and it vas as s playwright that be 
earned the name by which he has since been known. 
Of his theatrical writings, with a single exception, 
even the titles are unknown. Probably he him- 
self destroyed them, as waa the case with Nicepho- 
rus Basilaces, who flourished in the times of the 
Oomneni, Kicepborns in his yoath wrote satyric 
plays. Later he became ashamed of these per- 
formances and devoted much effort to searching 
ont and destroying all the copies. Only the titles 
have been preserved, namely, 'OvoffpUtfiffw, IruTrof 
or HapaSeivotr\airT^, ^TetftavCrat, Ta\at>ravj(>>i 
'Ep>(jj?.' These indicate that the hypothetic 
HapBevovavfyela of Dn Meril, as a name for the 
play of Menander cited in Alda, wonld not be 
impossible on the Byzantine stage,* if it were not 
beyond credibility as a Greek compound woid. 
Feiper has suggested the following preferable 
expressions: &p&pavdp0evo^, fwapSpoi, ivSpoBijKiK, 

1 Usnallr oatlad ths Pioteotor, Llks Uiuacta at a Utai tdnM, be 
wu a military Isadai u well u a man of lattsn. 

'Qowsr, Oonfttwio amarMt (Uorler'i edition), p. SOS. 

>SatIia>,TJr. 

<SBtbu,i-«r. amVtl]>n,ATeMvfilrLaitraturgachicht4,yolTr 
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iuBp^TTOK, &vSp6y\nio<i; the last being the most 
likely word, as it ia the counterpart of herm- 
aphrodite and was in common ose as deacriptive of 
an effeminate man; bat ywavSpoi: and avSp6$i}XtK 
are equivalents; while avSpd-7rai<! is out of the 
question, and avSpoTrapBevm is dubious as an actoal 
form. Though the conjecture that William may 
have had a mediaeval Qreek drama or dramatic 
recitation in mind is not superfluous, it is never- 
theless possible that he may have come across a 
Latin paraphrase or abstract of a genuine play by 
the Q-reat Athenian. Peiper has shown from 
fragmentary indications that such a play once 
existed and had been translated for the Boman 
stage by Caecilius Statins, the immediate prede- 
cessor and earliest literary friend of Terence. But 
it could not have been this ancient version by 
Caecilius which was seen by William of Blois, 
The latter was a man of experience. He lived 
part of his life as a coartier and ecclesiastic of 
rank in the Norman kingdom of Sicily. His 
acquaintance with manoscripts and the differences 
of literary style was sooh that he would have 
recognized the antiquity of a work by Caecilius. 
Besides, Caecilius had some gross faults, particu- 
larly in the invention of compound words, which 
were censared by Cicero and other authors who 
were read by mediaeval men of letters, especially 
from the beginning of the university period. It 
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is probable that he tells the exact truth in the 
passage quoted, and that his original was a recent 
Latin paraphrase. Bat this forgotten pla; of Me- 
nander vas very nnlikely to have been accessible 
in his time outside of Constantinople. 

The poem Alda is in narrative form, with dia- 
Ic^es highly dramatic in style, exactly suited to a 
performance in which the recitation and acting 
were assigned to different persons. But it is a 
qaestion whether a piece as frankly and laboriously 
indecent conld be exhibited in public. There is a 
passage in the works of John of Salisbury, bearing 
on this point, in which he declares that even in 
the houses of the great the players of his day per- 
petrated such acts, openly displaying what shonld 
be hidden, as woald shame a cynic to behold. 
This shows that neither actor nor spectator had 
changed much since the days of ChryBoatom.' 
To laugh and to be the cause of langhter, said 
this fiery antagonist of the theater in the fourth 
century, to wanton and to revel, are the business 
of the debauched women and the men, parasites 
and flatterers, searched out for these purposes. 

■ UontfanooD, OKrytottom, Optra omnia, ToL TEI, pp. n-lOl ; IV, 
7(B-'n,'IZ9-IZjVI,2»,US,lM, lZ1.422f;XI,4M,4U;IZ,Hi X, lOS; VII, 
«5; V, IT, 1»; IV, 06; Vil, Ni; XI, IDS, OS, 15! t, KM. Qaotsd <>> 
txteixio br Bsthi^ r%'-tt, Oalf tha cUneea pertlniat to th* mattei 
InhandbBTahaiabaeiipBraphTuiid. To thasa pbbbbsbb quoted. Bsthu 
. adds tha toUowluc cltBtiouii; I,4M,G01.«W. 780.799; II, Ui7, S17, SIB, 
Ml. MZ i m, U ; T. IS, IBS : VI, n, ZllrT! i vn, IS, lis, IIT, 131, la, W- 
S>, not., ATS. 875,712 ;VUI, IW t., ZGS, SU, U7 I.; X, 103; XI, 121, 153L, 
3M; XH.Stfc 
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None Tonld wish in the market-place or in his 
own house to see iromen naked; he wonld call 
Buch a spectacle disgracefnL Bat he and others 
like him reBort to the theater to be amused by just 
Buch a eight, and to shame their own eyes. It is 
no excuse to say that the naked women in this case 
are harlots, for by nature the body, whether of the 
vioions woman or of the virtuous, is the same. If 
this immodesty be proper in the theater, why is it 
improper in the agora? What can be worse than 
women swimming naked in the presence of a mul- 
titude? Yet they call this sea of perdition a Eori- 
pas of delight Here Ohrysostom is supposed to 
have alluded to performances of a comedy of Phile- 
mon which hod as its hypothesis the myth attri- 
bnted to the Hyperboreans concerning the River 
of Pleasure — a fiction turned to lyric use in The 
Spectator,^ In the theater also, Chrysostom says, 
are represented adulteries and crimes against mar- 
riage, and women in the closest embraces of men, 
as in the Moeehua of Philemon or the Moechi, of 
Antiphanea; men hetaerized; youths enervated; 
all full of indecency, wonder, and shame. The 
very contact of the assemblage is heating. The 
pressure and sight of the bare limbs of women — 
Ovid had previously observed this, but not for 
purposes of moral censure — the skin-tight gar- 
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ments, thd open bosoms, a hint of the physical 
perfections of the owners. Even at veddings these 
characters of the stage are brought in singing 
hymns to Aphrodite, celebrating adulteries and 
the broken vows of wedlock, illicit loves, and law- 
less indulgence. With such obscenities on such 
a day they parade the virtuous bride. 

In spite of the animus of Chrysostom and the 
exaggeration unavoidable in oratory; enough 
remains to fit out even a play like Alda for the 
less creditable Byzantine theaters. To western 
peoples with whom a naked Adam and Eve were 
the rule in a religious Mystery of the Creation, 
possibly even within the walls of a church, it is 
not likely that anything which could be described 
in writing was beyond the limits of tepreseutation, 
onless physically impossible, with strolling players 
and an indulgent assemblage of what Hamlet called 
barren spectators. The author of Alda, having 
proclaimed the Menaudrian origin of his tale, tells 
how it was abandoned to the vulgar, and he makes 
the concession to modesty of saying that it is not 
he who is obscene, bat his material — an apolc^ 
which is at least as old as Martial, but renewed 
with every sensational novelist of the present day. 
Whether acted or not, the little poems of Milo, 
Lydia, and Alda, are significant docaments 
— as evincing the kind of popular legends, in 
which the common civic, ecclesiastical, and feudal 
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life was treated with the liceoBe soon to be cntti- 
vated by the French jongleur and hia fabliaux — 
of the vital intereet taken in snch popular tales by 
the Latin poeay of the schools and cloisters, and 
at the same time notable monuments in the history 
of the drama. They attest the sorviTal in a recog- 
nizable form of elements from the ancient Latin 
popalar drama; they offer the presumption that 
this snrvival was due to the preservation of Latin 
traditions and Roman manners at Byzantium ; and 
they add one more item to thedebt, very grudgingly 
acknowledged, of modem civilization to the Eastern 
Empire. 

VII 
Were it not for the perversity of hnman natore, 
which rejects the real wit and humor of a past 
age and carefully preserves its pomic anecdotes 
as if these were amusing, no doabt there would 
be comedies as clever as Lydta or Alda that 
might still be quoted in fall. The Byzantines, 
for their part, seem to have considered nothing 
worth preserving unless some writer sooght to 
illustrate a fact or thought important to his own 
theme. One such passage seems to have signifi- 
cance in this place. If the Autolycus of Shake- 
speare and the Pyrrhus of Matthew of VendOme 
and William of Blois answer, respectively, to the 
Autolycus and Pyrrhus of the plays that Diomedes 
knew, then, perha[», the savage piece that brought 
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NicephoniB, the prefect of ConBtantinople, to the 
stake was devised in the form of bd Atellan faroe. 
The fragment of dialo^e ran thiis in the Greek: ' 

IIpwTOt fiSfitK- — Xavt, Kararu avri 
Aevrcpot /ilftot. — Ov Swa/Mi rovra tm^oxu. 
Tpiroi l^lfUK- — "0 wpaaromroi Nunj^opot 

«vK la)(im ^ySi' rovra,' k. r. A. 

Afl this scene was said to have been modeled on 
one that took place in the time of Valentinian, it 
shows that the old stage tradition was unhroken 
in the time of the emperor Theophilos, under 
whom Nicephoms was pmushed. A correct writer, 
not intentionally ignorant of dramatic affairs, 
would probably have given the mimes their 
proper appellations. A single word, however, 
shows that the second mime is Bneco. He is called 
Xtun; — that is, "Big Month" — by his companion. 
The inference is that here Maccus, Bncco, and 
Pappus reappear for an instant, busy with their 
historic task of exposing wrong-doers in high 
places, too powerful to be reached except by the 
gibes of actors protected by an inviolable dlsgnise. 
In the Atellanaef as is well known, the players 
were legally and by immemorial usage entitled to 
keep their masks on under all circumstances. The 
word 'S.dvr) has addititmal appropriateness in the 
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case of a person requested to swallow a boat, in 
that it is the name of a wide-mouthed sea-fish. 

If these reminiscences of the ancient popular 
drama, handed down hj actual practice from age 
to age, be added to the Mysteries and Moralities 
partly sanctioned and partly merely tolerated by 
the church, it can be seen how the theatrical in- 
stincts of mediaeval Europe were satisfied without 
recurrence to the works of Seneca or to his meth- 
od. One might say roughly that the modem 
world was passing through stages in dramatic his- 
tory similar to those which ancient Greece and 
Borne had occupied one after another. True, the 
spring and harvest feasts of the Teutons had not 
developed like the vintage merrymakings of 
Greece ; but the reason was that the church had 
supervened with a more complicated drama bor- 
rowed ready-made from Byzantium. Genuine 
tragedy had not emerged from the religious play, 
because, in spite of its crudity, the religious play 
was really more serious and of richer contents than 
tragedy as known to the Greeks and Latins; it 
was replete with tragical elements in which every 
spectator beheld the fate, not of some mythical 
hero, but of himself and his neighbors. As ordi- 
nary human life mingles serious things with ludi- 
crous, so the religious play was patched with 
comedy. The revulsion from it was first toward 
3 of the comic element, and the compo- 
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eitions of Boewitha, wbich were comedies only in 
the fact that they ended in good fortnne, were bat 
a remote forecast of the humors that broke oat 
when attention waa directed to the sarriTing 
traditions of the Graeco-Latin popular drama. 
Meanwhile, acting, in the modem meaning of the 
term, remained nnknown. The religions play, 
notwithstanding its dialogue, was a spectacle rath- 
er than a play, and the aecnlar pieces, to nse an 
apparently, hnt not really, contradictory phrase, 
were rhetorical pantomimes. Here, mutatis mu- 
tandis, were the very conditions under which 
Seneca wrote — spectacles which he despised, and 
a stage on which tragedy oonld be read only to 
the few who cared for it, with the addition of 
dance and gesture by mimetic experts. It was 
left for someone to wake up to the fact that most 
of the dramatic works of Seneca were still extant. 
Aside from the question to what extent Seneca 
was read in the West during the Dark Ages, there 
is evidence that he was known in Byzantium, if 
the Qreek tragedy of Clytaemnestra, formerly in- 
cluded in editions of Sophocles, be, as is supposed, 
a version of the lost work of Seneca under that 
title. If one of Seneca's plays was translated into 
mediaeval Greek, it is likely that others were, 
especially those which belonged to the same cycle 
with the Clytaemnestra. There is a modern 
Greek play written in Crete by a contemporary of 
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Sliakeepeare and Ben Jonson, entitled Erophile.^ 
Like some of Shakeapeare's works, it vas based 
on a drama or tale that had been in existence long 
before. Its plot is in substance that of Boccaccio's 
novel of Tanered and Sigismunda. It has been 
pointed out that the various authors of this piece 
— for it must have had at least two, the redactor 
of the sixteenth century and his unknown prede- 
cessor, and there are several other claimants — - 
had read Giraldi's Orbecchi and Triasino's Sopho- 
niaba; and more significant, for the present pur- 
pose, the Antigone of Sophocles, the CynegeUca 
of Oppian, and the Thyestes of Seneca. Of coarse, 
these details are not conclusive ; but, at least, they 
open the question and indicate that the fame of 
Seneca in the Middle Ages is not solely a part of 
vestem literary history. Given a Byzantine 
vogae, and all the possibilities are raised of a 
stage tradition involving Seneca's tragedies, still 
living in the time of Dante and his contemporary 
and acquaintance, the Senecan enthusiast Mussato.* 
Alberto Mussato, military leader and man of 
letters, was a native of Padua. He was for many 
years commander of the militia of the commune; 
but in his old age, with customary Italian grati- 
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tade, the city sent him into exile. He died in 
1329. His fame in recent times has lested upon 
bis volnminons history of the reign of the emperor 
Henry YII. He wrote a book on fate, long 
since lost, which is supposed to have been a pre- 
cursor of Boccaccio's De caaibtta. His writings 
include also letters, satires, soUloqoieB, eclogues, 
a cento from Ovid, an ode to Priapus, an epio in 
three books on the war between Padua and the 
followers of Lewis Scaliger, an ode to his wife, 
and other pieces. A series of periocbae to the 
tragedies of Seneca, still extant is supposed to be 
from his pen, in addition to a tragedy on the deeds 
and death of Ezzelino da Bomano, entitled Ecce- 
rinis. As this is a history, it is in effect a revival, 
under changed conditions, of the praetextatae of 
ancient times, as well as a premonition of the 
Jesuit dramas which opened the way to the histo- 
ries of Shakespeare. At Srst glance it seems 
incredible that such a work as the Eccerinia sboold 
have grown out of the study and imitation of 
Seneca, who as a tragic writer sought merely to 
reiterate the hero-tales of ancient Hellas. Bat 
Seneca was vastly more observant of the limitations 
of real men and women than even Euripides. 
MuEsato's instincts were more trustworthy for the 
evolution of the drama than the deductions of 
formal critics either of the Renaissance or later. 
The latter, almost without exception, have united 
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in condemning the plays of Seneca for their rhe- 
torical coloring, their false passion, and their want 
of dramatic Lateresi In order to understand 
Mossato's attitude toward these plays, the modem 
view of classical excellence most be reversed. This 
does not mean that the thirteenth-centary Italian 
lacked or repudiated the standards of learning. 
The contrary is shown by the fact that he was 
distinguished with special honors by the university 
of Padua and was crowned as the poet-laureate of 
the city. But Mnssato, though up to the standards 
of his age in learning, was certainly far from being 
antiquated. He lived in his own age, not in the 
past, and he saw in Seneca one who had lived in 
the same way. Seneca, in spite of his subject- 
matter, was as much of a realist as Zola. The 
false rhetoric attributed to him is very similar to 
the fine writing of the modem novelist; both being 
the product of morbid, unhealthy, pessimistic 
times. The similarity is disguised by the fact 
that Seneca dealt exclusively with archaic themes. 
But these were both historical and actual to his 
contemporaries; historical, in that the sometime 
existence of Hercules, Oedipos, Thyestes, Aga- 
memnon, and the rest was universally accepted; 
actual, in that the traits given to these heroes, 
the words they spoke, and the details of their 
acts were typical of traits, words, and deeds 
familiar to the sanguinary Borne of Kero. The 
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aame could Btill be said of Maasato aud hie con- 
temporaries. This realistic bent in the tragediea 
of Seneca has misled modem critics to a degree 
that allows them totally to misconceive and mis- 
represent his method. They allege against him 
a violation of the decencies of the ancient stage, 
as practiced and taught by his Greek predecessors. 
Thus he is supposed to represent Manto, the witch 
of the Oedipus, as making her inspection of the 
sacrifice before the eyes of the people in the theater. 
It would certainly not have shocked a Roman 
assemblage to witness the priestly autopsy of a 
victim, if the occasion were to their minds a proper 
one. Passages in the poems of Prudentins* illu- 
strate the revolting nature of the pagan sacrifices, 
not only tolerated, but enhanced as a function of 
worship. But it would have horrified Romans, 
even in the cynical times of Seneca, to see the rites 
of religion counterfeited by the mimes. A very 
little reflection should convince the most prejudiced 
that the elaborate investigation of these entrails, 
and of the omens drawn from the action of the 
flesh in the fire on the altar or from the color, the 
activity or the languor of the flames, which belongs 
to the part of Manto, is wholly simnlated and 
verbal, not visible and actuaL Manto reports to 
her blind father, the seer Tiresias, in the minutest 
detail all that is supposed to happen to the sacri- 

I Prudentlog, Contra 8i/mmacli,i orationmi, 1, 3M B. ; Ftritteplm- 
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ficial victim from the moment it is brought to the 
altar till the effort to consame it in a proper and 
atiBpicioTis manner iB pronotmced a failure. The 
whole scene ih imagined by the poet with his 
thonghtB concentrated upon the catastrophe of his 
drama. If the marks of the slaughtered victim, 
the color and conduct of the flames on the altar, 
failed the description in the slightest particular, 
the whole tragic hypothesis would have been upset, 
A discrepancy would have turned tragedy to satire, 
and very impious and sacrilegious satire at that. 
Yet not one sacri£c« in a million could be depended 
on to present the series of phenomena so vividly 
described. It was thus physically impossible for 
Seneca to give a successful travesty of the sacri- 
ficial rites. Manto's proceedings were duly adapted 
to the necessities of the case. She had to de- 
scribe, with the accuracy of ritual, what her blind 
father wished to know. This she must do in a way 
to convince people who could see. To a Roman 
audience, acquainted with sacrificial science, her 
verses were calculated to be of dire and thrilling 
import. The hearers translated them at once into 
visual facts. An actual sacrifice would infallibly 
have contradicted the words. Hence there was 
none. Manto waB as discreetly hidden from the 
people in front of the stage as was the slayer of 
Agamemnon in Sophocles, or any other butcher 
in Greek tragedy. 
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The case of Medea fllsying her children is not 
goremed bo imperioiisly by the disclosures of the 
verse, though here too the requirements of the 
spoken word conld not have been evaded in the 
action without grotesque results, and analog; sug- 
gests that the andience was only verbally in the 
confidence of the personae of the stage. In the 
Phaedra, no doubt, the unnatural and incestuous 
passion of the heroine was represented in deed as 
well ae word up to the moment when she was con- 
temptuously repulsed by Hippolytus. But here 
Seneca is clearly in line with a realism thoroughly 
modem. As a moralist he is far more effective 
than his Qreek models, for the simple reason that 
bis lack of refinement makes that obtrusively dis- 
gusting which their deUcacy extenuated. 

The exaggerations of Seneca's tragic style are 
comparable to those of Italian tragedy in all ages, 
and are reflected in many passages of Shakespeare. 
They ore anticipatory of the absurdities of Italian 
opera. Swollen rhetoric has never looked unnatu- 
ral on the stage to Italians, least of all to Italians 
of the Renaissance. To an Italian communist of 
Mussato's time moderation of speech was as nearly 
impossible as it was to Americans during the 
slavery controversy ; and the same might be said 
safely of Seneca's century. That was the age of 
Lucan in epic, of Petronins in satire and Martial 
in epigram, of the Chaldaean and Egyptian theur- 
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gists in what was supposed to be religion™ an age 
of bloodshed, of mania, of apparitions, of imperial 
corruption, and of a socialism as irrational as that 
of the present day. Lncian, particnlarly in his 
amusing resolutions of the departed,' represented 
the skeptical revolt from the absurd theories of 
the age; Plntorch, the later reaction of the Hel- 
lenic mind;' and Seneca himself, in his prose 
writings, the effort of a fairly sane character to 
steady itself in the shifting currents and counter- 
currents of a political and social chaos.* When 
men congratulated themselTee merely on being 
eccentric enough to ontUve one tyrant or another,' 
tragedy could deal only in stilted and bombastic 
phrases. Men were too nervoos to control their 
utterance. The spectacular drama of the Apoca- 
lypse, if read, not as prophecy, but as a vivid kineto- 
scopic picture of the times, is a real historical 
revelation. Even so self-centered a man as St. 
Paol betrayed in his letters the maddening effect 
of the anarchy in which he was involved. The 

> At the ooDolneion of tbe tfenipptie. 

■Ithaaalvara seemed to the preisnt writer that the best mpdem 
interpntatioii ot Plutarch's attitade toward the rellsion and (oeiatr 
ot hit time 1b that of Neaadef In the iDtrodactloD to tbe fliat Tolnme 
of Mb Hiiiorji of Vie Cfturcft. It begins on p. 13 of the seoond edition 



imorkg with bitter wonder on the fact that LnoIlU 
die a natnral death at the age of aisbtf ■ AimattM 
Qta claritudine, fato obiit." 
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tragedies of Seneca most be read in this lurid light, 
if thej are to be understood. Then they become 
vital, especially to men living in the midst of 
similar confusion, and their furious rhetoric is 
taken to be a natural form of speech. Men like 
MuBsato think it fine to turn against tyrants the 
confession of the hideous Juno in the Hercules 
fur eta: 

Mcmstra jam desunt mihi; 

Minorque labor est Herculi jussi eiegui, 

quam mihi jubere; laetua imperia excipit.* 

They glory in the fact that hell itself has no terrors 
for the man of the people. "He will find a way," 
cries Amphitryon, "or make one:" 
Inveuiet viam 
aut faciei.* 

To the fears of Megara, Amphitryon responds in 
words that Mussato might well have shouted at 
the head of bis troops: 

Immo quod metiiunt nim i" 

nunquam moveri posse nee tolli put&ut 

prona est timoiis semper inpeiua fides.' 

The interminable jnmble of mythological alln- 
Bion was ceaselessly attractive to reawakened 
minds. Amphitryon, telling of the infant Apollo's 
battle with the forces of primeval disorder, must 
have spoken to the heart of a man who had spent 

'HeraOeifureiu.taa. tlbld.,2m. *Ibid.,SiiB. 
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all his active years in war. The myth would be 
none the worse to mediaeval Italian taste for the 
antithesis of cynicism and high spirit in the t&g: 

Ltods. Quemcumque miserum videris, hominem 
ecias. 

Amphitbyon. Quemcumque fortem videria, miserum 
negas.' 

The reproach that the monstera destroyed by Her- 
cules, unlike later tyrants, were innocent of lust, 
— qui tamen nullo stupro 
haesere thalamos,' 
must have come home with bitter realism to the 
experience of a patriot like Mussato. And nothing 
could sound more like hated words of his own time 
than the usurper's bold assertion of divine right, 
quod Jovi, hoc r^ licet; 
Jovi dedisti conjugem, regi dabit.' 

But enough of quotation. What has been said 
will suffice to show that Musaato was justified from 
the characteristics of his own age in laboring over 
the pages of Seneca. As for Mossato's own work, 
it is of signiScance only as indicating the emergence 
of Seneca from what might be called the dramatic 
BubconsciouBnessof mediaevalism,juBtasBoBwitha'8 
shows how, at a much earlier time, Terence had 
come to the surface of European thought Shake- 
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speare — not to mention others iimtuiierable — 
gives ample evidence that neither of these dramatic 
exemplars was ever forgotten again. 

VIII 
There are some mistakes in history which seem 
to be inveterate. One of these is made by those 
writers who exploit the theory that the Byzantine 
literatnre was the mere decadent prolongation of 
the literature of ancient Hellas. This is only 
part of the truth, and it becomes wholly false as 
used in argument When Oonstantine founded 
Constantinople, he transported every famUy of 
wealth and social position in Borne, which could 
be persuaded to emigrate, to hia new capital. 
Rome itself sank to a subordinate position, even 
compared with other cities of Italy. Latin re- 
mained the legal language of the whole empire, 
east OB well as west, down to a date after Justinian 
— so late, in fact, that the Hellenes within the 
memory of living men still called themselves Ro- 
mans and their langnage Romaic They were 
oblivioas of their ancient affinities till they were 
reminded of them by scholars from western Eu- 
rope. They did not know what the Parthenon 
was till they were told. The inference is that in 
the mediaeval period that which happened was a 
fusion of Greek and Latin influences; and this 
fusion is to be considered along with the fact that 
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after the time of Jostinian, if not earlier, the re- 
TolBioQ to a Greek dialect became irresistible. It 
is well known now that the oonBerratism of the 
Q-reek local spirit was sach that this Greek dialect 
remained more nearly like the ancient Greek than 
the English of modem London is like that of 
Chancer, except in some details of syntax. Mod- 
em. Greek rests npon a lot of props in the way of 
anxiliary verbs and prepositions which ancient 
Greek would have treated with contempt, and it 
uses some moods of the verb in a way which 
classic grammarians wonld have consid^ed a sign 
of degeneracy, if not of downright insanity; but 
it has preserved a vast nnmber of the old words 
without doing a thing to them beyond simplifying 
their inflection. As this neo-Hellenic language 
gradually spread in plaoe of Latin, it absorbed the 
learning crystallized in both its great predecessors, 
in addition to taking in a great deal of coutempo- 
rary information from the languages of the barbari- 
ans. The hide-bound exclusiveness of the ancient 
Hellene was not imitated by the Byzantines. 
Mixed in blood, the latter were also polyglot in 
language. No tongue which they needed in their 
diplomacy, their wars, or their commerce was long 
unknown to them, and they never gave up the 
study of the ancient literatures which they had 
inherited. 
One important deSection of western thought on 
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this subject is dne eatirel; to religions prejudice. 
The Latin charch may be right doctrinally as to 
the prooeasion of the Holy Spirit, but it is Qot 
jnetified in chaining the G-reeks -with schism. If 
there was a schism, it was the birth of the Latin 
church as an ecclesiastical organism complete in 
itself. Those who donbt this have only to look at 
the docnmente of the ninth and tenth centnriee to 
see how utterly Greek was the whole technical ter- 
minology of theology and eccleaiasticism through- 
oat the entire Weet. The quarrel was the resoH 
of a natoral rivalry between pupils and teachers. 
The West had outgrown the part of a learner, and 
it took prompt adrantage in the ninth centnry of 
the fact that a woman pretended to be empress of 
the East. The malice in that line of the chronicles 
which begins to appear shortly, that thereafter the 
Eastern Empire ceases to be mentioned, is too 
obviona to need comment. If the machine of 
Byzantine policy had not already fallen, to ose a 
mechanical phrase, upon a dead center, its engi- 
neers would have known what had happened to the 
influence which they had exerted upon the West 
for a thousand years. As it was, they were only 
too glad to feel that some of their possible enemies 
had foi^tten them. Bat, as Chassang' says, it is 

> CbauBDg, HMofrv dw roman tt de if rapporla ame VhMoirt 
daMrantesufMpTecgiicsflaHn, pp. 430-38; " Nons u'laiisterons pal 
daTantsEe rar Im emprauts fatts par la Uttdratare brsanUn* am 
nanatloiu fabolniMS da raiitiqnit4,oar la libWcatnrebT>Biittiie n'eit 
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8 miBtake to suppose that the movements of the 
barbarians intermpted for any prolonged interval 
the OTolntion of culture originating in G-reek an- 
tiquity. The relations of the West and the East 
from Charlemagne's time on may not have been 
intimate, but they were never given up. The 
Hellenophile tendencies of the Saxon house have 
already been discnssed in these pages. There is 
no evidence that the third Otto, though half By- 
zantine in blood, or any of those about him, knew 

qae la prolonffosmeDt st 1a dteadenoe da la littiratare grecqne. Hal) 
ileat plus Important de montnr da BSmblBblea smpnuitB dana 1m 
llttirBtniea ds I'Oooident an mojen ftce. On aat trop gSneialenient 
portA ft oroir* qna, par goita deg mTaBioos, tonte ooltnia intaUeotneUe 
da I'aatiquitA, aa molns d« l^autiqoitA ffrecqilet fut intarrompna an 
OixndeDt, at que la aiparation daa danx ampiraa, aggctTte pliu tard 
par la sohiama grec. ertu dsni mondea presqtiB Atrangers I'm! k ran- 
tta; le moade gnc, diciEpit mala toujoan debout, st Is Tlenz 
mondB latin en prola atu barbares. Si les rapports farcnt pea trt- 
qpenta eotra I'empira d'Occident, renoDTalAparChatleioaguB, stl'am- 
piie d'Orient, lis ne oessArent capendant Jamais oompUtamaiit; lit 
■mt attait^ pu dea ambaaaadaa nclpioquea et pal daa anions prin- 
eltoas. LalaiisDegTecqae tmCen Oeddeiitde rarei adeptes, mals aon 
itnde ne fnt jamais abandonnie tout ft fslti antampade Charlemasna 
alia Malt reprfeantfc i Tonrs. k Mata, dans lea monaettoeB da Saint- 
Biquiaret, da Saint-Gall ; les molnaa d'Ansleterre et snrtont etmx dlr- 
lande la onltiTsIant. On grand nombn da liTres gieot STaient tM 
tradnits et lemani^B en latin ; o'eat en latin qne le moyen tee llsalt 
laa histolrea da laax Dares et da faai DictTS, lea tables d'&ope od 
rniade d'Homfire. et la moyen tgt n'ea orojait pas mains lira Hombie, 
fieope, Diet IS ou Dares. Par I'iatermMiaue de ces biadactionslatlnaa 
plasieDTS traditions de la littAratnre greoQae se r6tiendirent dans laa 
omTTesda mo;ea a«e, mSme dans les caiiTres popol sires. DeBBoara- 
nirs, BoaTent Uen altirta. msis qoi ne eont psB cootestables, de la 
llttirators greoqae, se recontrent par lois. Boit dsns lea roman» de 
ohsialeria et dans les rabliaox, aolt dans la Ugende dot&o ot dans laa 
Hjsttres." 

In Chassang'a llet, p. il3, n. 1, at mediaeval talea ol Troy, the poem 
of Wolfram tod Esahenbacb (honld ba BSt down to the thirteenth not 
to the tonrteenth caatarr. 
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uiything of daisic Greek or ita lit^Bttire; thongb 
it ia possible even in the tenth centnry to find men 
acqn&inted with snch GTreek toga as fv&Ot trtavrihi 
and ftttSiv ayav, Bnt there is mnoh to confirm Uie 
belief that he and many of his contemporaries be- 
came more or less familiar with what the Greek 
world itself called "Romaic" — that is, the Greek 
which Erigena had to learn before he translated the 
supposed works of Dionyains the Areopa^te; of 
which the western scholastio had to know something 
in order to get at the philosophical and theological 
dicta collected by John of Damascns; the language 
of which all pilgrims had to get at least a smatter- 
ing in traveling to or from the holy places of 
Palestine; the language — with a difference — 
which Byron wrote, and wrote incorrectly, in the 
refrain to his famous lyric, "The Maid of Athena" 
There is evidence that Charlemagne had an oral 
knowledge of this Greek vernacular, and that there 
were not a few clerics in his time, especially those 
who were musically educated, capable of reading 
and translating Romaic. There may even have 
been one man at the court of Charlemagne with 
some knowledge of ancient Greek literatnre, or at 
least that of early Greek Christiamty — Alcuin, 
whose instmctors at York had been disciples of 
Bede the Venerable, a man to whom both Greek 
and Hebrew, as exhibited in the Scriptnree, were 
fauailiar. 
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On the other hand, it most seem that Charle- 
magne's Talne to the ages immediatel; ancceeding 
hiB own has been eza^erated. He forced Ohriati- 
aoity npon the Saxons, bnt he lighted not a sparh 
of civilization among them. His own Franks, nn- 
der his dynasty and his predecessors, had gradually 
become Frwich, and it was not till the Saxons be- 
came ascendent east of the Bhine that there was a 
true German civilization. The tenor of many 
of the laws and docoments attributed to him shows 
that he adopted in some cases what he did not un- 
derstand.* Charlemagne gained most of his renown 
by the vanity which led him to Rome to be crowned 
as king of the Bomans and anointed Emperor by 
the Pope. The first real Teuton who attempted 
to act on the legal rights which these foolish 
ceremonies were supposed to confer had to kill sev- 
eral thooBaud Italians. That was Otto the Creat, 
and the killings were repeated with periodical nni- 

iJenki, Low amd Potitiei t» tite ItidOie Agtt, v. 17: "Bnt ham 
va eome dpok one of tha anat aooraea of ■nor in mgdlssTal hlstorr. 
The Frank Xmpixs, In both itaitusn, wai In a Tsrr importiint sanss a 
duun amplre. It almad at reprodnolng the elaborate and highlj 
atBanliad mschlneTr of the fiaman State. Jnat as a part; of earagea 
will disport thsDUelTea in tba garment* of a aliiiiwreekad crew, ao tha 
Merowiusian and Sarallngian kln«a and offlciaU dsoked tliem»lTea 
with the titlea and prenwstlTeB, the doonments, of ths Imperial State. 
No donbt the wIhM of thsm had a dsllberata polici In ao doiny. But 
the majorltj seem to have been sirajed simply hf Tauitj, oi ambi- 
tion, or admiiatloo. Tlieir pnniahment wa» the downfall of the grant 
empire ; bat thajr micht han tiaen aonsoled for their tallnre oonld 
the]! hare looked foiwatd a thonsand jean, and seen thair pretenalona 
■raTelr aoDBpted b^ learned historians on the faith of doonmenti 
pillaged from the Imperial chanoarr. which they scattered abroad 
witlkont nnderstandinc their oontants." 
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formitj hj his BucceesorB. The real beginner of 
a Tentonio civilization, as compared with a Gallic 
▼eneer on a Frankish lining, was Henry the Fovl- 
er, and he began at the very oatset by oouteBsing 
that he was not np to the tricks of ecclesiastical 
experts like Hatto and others. He woald not be 
anointed by them, saying that he was on worthy ; 
vhat he really feared was the magic which every 
savage thinks is a part of religion. Bat he was a 
thoFonghly practical administrator of both civil and 
military affairs, a man of immense native ability, 
and he brought the whole vast expanse from the 
Bhine to the Slavic and Magyar borderland onder 
control — a control which was perfected by his son. 
Otto the Great 

The connection between the empire of Charle- 
magne and that of the East was purely personaL 
He entertained delegations from Oonstantinopld, 
and gathered hints for the scenic and mnsioal 
improvement of the chnrch service at his conrt. 
Bat when the Saxon empire was extended down 
the Danube to inolnde the Austrian March and to 
the Greek states in soathem Italy, communicati<m 
between East and West became almost constant. 
Under sach conditions men of diverse languages 
most learn to speak with one another. That is 
why Cbaseang can say that the Greek language 
had occasional adepts in the West throogboat 
every generation; but the Greek was mediaeval. 
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not clawic, and if classic anthors were studied at 
all, it was in later paraphrasee, not in their ori- 
ginal form. The choice of a forgery by John 
Erigena for translation and commentary seems to 
illnstrate the point. Erigena might not have been 
able to read Plato or Aristotle, if they had been 
accessible, but Dionysiua Areopagitieua was written 
approximately in the G-reek which Erigena learned 
to speak when he resided for a time in the East 
It is a matter of common observation in these days 
of wholesale emigration that the newcomers in any 
country gain a practicable knowledge of its spoken 
language with marrelons celerity. There is no 
reason to suppose that the ancestors of these 
modem migratory Europeans were inferior in this 
respeott In the constant oral commnnication, 
which grew in volume steadily as commerce and 
travel increased, will be found the explanation of 
the way tales, temporarily or locally of remote 
origin, made their way into the literature of the 
West. Chassang is nnqnestionably right when he 
says that, whether modified in the transfer or not, 
the vast majority of the romances of Latin Eorope 
in the mediaeval period, the fables, the d^bats, the 
subordinate narratives in works like the Chlden 
Legend and Dolopatkoa and in the Mysteries, were 
filtered through a Greek mediom. 

The effect of the Crusades was not to lessen the 
importance of Constantinople as a clearing-house 
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for this trade m the raw material of literature, 
but to add direct barter with the Farther East. 
Then, as the Eastern Empire weakened tinder the 
constant pressnre, first of the Saracen, then of the 
Venetian, and finally of the Ottoman, the centers 
of Arabic learning became the media through 
which western Eorope renewed its acquaintance 
with the gennine Uteratare of ancient Hellas, first 
in bad translations, then in more or less accurate 
copies of the original. By the close of the fifteenth 
century the learned men of Constantinople, now 
scattered by Turkish conquest, were ready to 
confess that the Q-reek mnses had found a home 
beyond the Alps. A little later Greek leamiug 
became as familiar to England as to Germany. 
Thus by the dawn of Shakespeare's day it is 
found that since the times of Dante and Chaucer 
- the literary center of gravity in Europe — and 
the same is true in politics, in war, in commercial 
activity — has shifted to the North and West 
The ancient make-weight in the East, which 
had for ages kept the balance of civilization, has 
been cast away. Constantinople, with its Turks 
and dogs and seraglios and mosques, has become 
more oriental than the Orient itself. The whole 
area in which the old Hellenic culture flourished 
has been relinquished to the Asiatic. The night- 
mare of the West is now, and has been for three 
oenturiee, the peril of Ottoman invasion. It is 
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the Tark who figures in the calcolationiB of a reli' 
giooB man like Lather when trying to interpret 
the last stm^le of hnmanity as prefigured in the 
Johannine Apocalypee, in the romance of the 
period, as G-omberrille's Polexandre, or in the 
adventares of a rambling lancer and swordsman 
like Captain John Smith. 

By suppressing the Orthodox charch as a factor 
of international politics, the Tark broke the only 
bond which held the two halres of the chnrch in 
the West, the Latin and the Teutonic, together. 
First western Europe tried a schism with two popes 
— one at Avignon, the other at Home. No sooner 
was that division healed than the real disruption 
took place between the old order of things and the 
Roman spirit of centralization, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, a new social order dimly fore- 
shadowed in the English Schoolmen — Duns Scotiis, 
Ockham, and Wiclyffe ; a little more clearly out- 
lined by HnsB and Jerome of Prague ; so clear to 
the downtrodden of Luther's time that it came 
near expression in his own narrow and concen- 
trated mind. By Shakespeare's day the world 
had broken apart forever in religion and philos- 
ophy; it had discovered a new hemisphere; it 
had become as familiar with the Atlantic Ocean 
as it ever was with the Mediterranean Sea. 
England felt all the forces that pressed outward 
from the Old World. She became the target of 
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the diplomatio intrigneB of rival nations. Her 
own Btrengtli was concentrated as it had never 
been concentrated before. Every intelligent Eng- 
lishman yna thinking, as hard as if he were Eliza- 
beth'B-prime minUter, abont England's difficoltifiB, 
and England's hopes and fears. The worid of 
London was foil of novelties— of men and things 
from strange conntries; of ideas which had never 
occaried, at least in form so concrete, to anybody 
before. It took the forces of a world to make a 
Shakespeare, and the forces of the world were 
actoally tnmed in upon the England of Shake- 
speare's time. The phencnnena of that era com- 
prise nearly all that it is possible to anticipate in a 
revival of literatnre. 

There can be no donbt that the nation to which 
Shakespeare belonged was peculiarly gifted in 
dramatic expression. Its modem supremacy inf 
the art of the novelist, so different from the fictdcm 
developed by other nations, f araishes an a^nment 
on this point. Bnt a better one is the dramatio 
quality of the great English poet who preceded 
Shakespeare at a time when the drama in almost 
every sense of the word was nnknown in England. 
Chancer had no thought of a stage; yet his Can- 
terbury Tales have all the essentials of comedy, 
not merely in wit, humor, and poetry, but in the 
syetematia development of the action, in the 
balance and diversification of character. The 
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some spirit was shown also by the other ancient 
English poets to an inferior degree, bat enongh 
to indicate the tendencies of the race to vhich 
they belonged. Thos, whatever may be said of 
Shakespeare individoally may be said also, with 
hardly less emphasis, of the English race: that it 
was certain to prodnce a great drama as soon as 
it became familiar with the processes of the art. 
But the drama, in its perfectioQ the highest fonn 
of literatnre, requires much more in the way of 
preparation than any other form. Other works 
of the literary artist may be published by recita- 
tion, by writing, or, as in modem times, by print 
Bat a drama, to meet the only pnrpose of its 
composition, mnst be published in a representation 
by actors capable of setting it forth to andiences 
capable of onderstanding it. The old sayiDg about 
the poet being bom, not made, has its truth ; but 
that truth is of less value, perhaps, in the case of 
the dramatist than in that of any other poet. 
Immense training is requisite, and, as most of this 
is antodidactic, the work of the poet himself as he 
grows np to the fulfilment of his aims, it is evident 
that conditions may easily be such as to preclude 
his ever emerging from the state in which he may 
cherish ideals, but cannot hope to realize them. 
The evolution of the actor is even more difficult 
He is not bom; he is made by the hardest kind 
of stndy and labor, and by the influence of a 
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tnditioti wbich, the more ancient it iB, so it be 
vivid and vigoroiu, is tlie more potent in shaping 
him to the reqairementB of his art. This is 
equally true of audiences, though it may, at first 
sight, seem unreasonable to say so. It takes a 
great deal more training than one is conflcious of to 
enable one to sppreciate the peifonDanoe of a play 
of Sbakespeara Nothing can be clearer than that 
sndiences now, to which so much is offered besides 
the play itself— decorationB of the theater, ela- 
borate contriTances and scenery oi the stage, and 
costumes in bewildering variety — are less keen 
than the audiences of Shakespeare's own time in 
the perception of those weightier matters — the 
fitness and beauty of words, the completeness of 
the poet's mastery over his theme, or the infinite 
soggestiveness compacted in his verse. Were the 
case otherwise, unqnestionably the drama would 
again be what it was. Nature neyer leaves a real 
hiatus m the universe. If there were audiences 
now capable of understanding a true dramatic 
poet, the poet himself would be forthcoming. It 
will not do to say that the poet makes his andimce. 
The fact is that they grow up together, and the 
same traditions which develop creative power in 
the poet awaken a comprehensive intelligence in 
those to whom his poetry is presented. These 
traditions are not the reminiscence of yesterday. 
They are found to be centuries old in every 
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faurtanoe where the; can be traced. But the; may 
be new — indeed, they almost necessarily are new 
— to the race in which at a given moment they are 
meet effective. It is not possible that the meager 
dramatio tradition of England before Shake- 
speare's time — inolnding the religions and artisan 
plays of the Middle Ages, the rhapsodic recitation of 
poetic tales, the Latin plays of the schools, the 
representation of a few comedies beginning, with 
Gtammer Qurion's Needle a few years before 
Shakespeare was bom, and of certain tragedies, 
Ferrex cmd Porrex or Gorboduo and the Like, so 
sharply satirized by Sir Philip Sydney — was the 
sole resource of English actors and andiences when 
the trne drama came into being. Tme it is that 
from the ontset, even where the old religions 
drama only was concerned, English actors of every 
grade were paid for their services — ^better paid 
than the minor clergy ; and that the tendency was 
to create a professional class, instead of loading 
the stage with multitudes chosen st random from 
the population, as was the practice in other coun- 
tries. Nevertheless the transition from the medi- 
aeval religions or gnild play to the real drama, 
even when the latter was represented by the 
clumsy work of Shakespeare's predecessors, was 
a difficnlt thing. We have evidence of this mnch 
later on the German stage, where the movement 
occurred in the clear light of observation and 
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history. Germany was as early familiar with the 
religioTU play as either France or England. Bat 
the whole process of the development of her 
favorite passion-play was rather adverse than 
favorable to the making of actors. There was do 
nnity of time, place, or person in the passion-play, 
no character — nothing bat a symbolic setting-f orth 
of homan history with its culmination in the death 
and resnrrection of the Savior. The writers and 
performers of the secnlar drama had to pass from 
this symbolism to the delineation of haman life. 
They might have ^ected this transition from 
mediaeval to modem ideas i^ dramatic writing 
and acting without help. As a matter of fact, 
they did not work ont the problem for themselvee. 
They were taoght by the English actors and play- 
wrights. The titles, cast, and plots of the great 
majority of early English dramas show that what 
England gave to Germany she had herself received 
from Italy. In fact, what the various nations of 
the West were now learning had never been for- 
gotten by the Greeks. The dramatic tradition 
never disappeared even for a moment from its 
earliest home in Enrope. The importance of a 
fact of this kind is illustrated by Oarlyle's allu- 
sion to the nnrecorded lore of the smithy. This 
continuity of a tradition handed on from one liv- 
ing man to another is a very different thing from 
the recovery of a literary form by the study of 
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lon^-fo^^ttou books. With respect to many formB 
of literatore traditionB vere kept alive throaghoat 
mediaeval western Europe by constant practice. 
In other cases — for example, in the uninterrupted 
series of one or two men in each generation who 
kept alive the stady of the Oreek langnage — there 
is proof that Hellenic culture was never out of 
reach. This helps to explain why It is that, when- 
ever we find a new dramatic movement in the 
West down to the final subversion of the Byzantine 
Gmpire, we always discover good cause for men- 
tioning Athens or Constantinople. 

We may talk as mach as we like about inde- 
pendent literary origins. The simple fact ia that 
there has never been anything of the kind within 
the hiatorioal period. When the genealogical 
tree of the drama shall have been made out, it 
will be found that the rural Dionyaiao festival of 
Greece is only one of its roots. Others will be 
found to spring from the wild Phrygian dances, 
from Egyptian tale-telling and temple ceremony, 
from the Babylonian lament for Tammuz, and from 
an Afsyrian or Semitic literary form represented 
now only by the Song of Songs. The trunk of 
the tree belongs to the Oreeks, because they gave 
to literature what had been merely religious, 
reduced an irregular growth to symmetrical pro- 
portions, and in plaoe of endless allegories substi- 
tuted the interaction of personalities that were 
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real to the fane;, if not to history. The Somane 
did hardly more than inscribe their name on this 
G-reek tmnk; for thej added almost nothing to 
the comedy as it came to them, and used tragedy 
only as a closet exercise. Other nations in Romaa 
times did nothing more, from Spain to Farthia, 
than to listen to the Qreek drama, the sweetest 
words they had ever heard, and to pay almost 
divine honors to Greek actors. The earliest 
branch of the Greek tree was the Sanskrit- Prakrit 
tragicomedy of India, from which the curious 
drama of China was certainly derived subsequent 
to the activity of the Buddhist missionaries. In 
the West the main tmnk was successively Hellenic, 
Soman, Hellenistic, Byzantine, Italian. In the 
Hellenistic period there was a branch, the Ohris- 
tian drama, which still survives in the passion-play. 
In the Byzantine period branched off the ecclesi- 
astical theater, the Morality, and the Mystery. In 
the Italian period, beginning about a generation 
before the fall of Constantinople, the whole long- 
lived tradition of the drama and the stage was 
transferred to western Europe. It branched almost 
immediately into the Italian, Spanish, and English 
theater. From the Italian stem rose the modem 
Greek drama; from the Spanish, the French 
comedy; from the English, the German. Such 
would be approximately what a complete analysis 
of the history of the drama must show. 
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Rn»oriaj (^irdnpirif). Itt. 

■Hi tt 1m Tt naA^*, ■. r. A.. 117. 
Iifite .T^r., 88. 
Iserna.ZOD. 

Igtiatiiu, 77, IM, SA. OS. 
Indian Id^l. SSO. 
Innooeut IH, Soe. 
Innooeut, St.. IS4. 
latailnde In 
pUfs, S8. 



Hermonasea, femlnina atace 

Herod play, U, US. 
HeroatTatiiB. S. 
Harrad of LandiiierB, ». 
Hetaeia.ZS. 

Hilai7 of Foltlen, tS, TS. ' 

Hildebert. !S5. 

Hippodrome, 8, IS, 40, 42, 45, 47, S7, 
K, n, SI, 8S, M, 1^, lOG, 1)4, 117; 

Hlrena, 170. 

HiMtoria da fteUo Troiano. at 

Onldo, m. ^ ' 

Hiitrionati, SB, HC, lOT. 
Hohenitanhn, ISO. 
Holbein. IS. 
HoUand, hrmng to, 38. 
Holm, A., ISg. 
Honet, 24, 12D. 280. 
Honoring, emperor. 71. 146. 
Hope, oharscter JQ Boswitha' 

Horaee, 189, £M, 
Howleglaue, SB. 
HneSer, P. IL, Ut. 



isBiwitoe, tbeme ol traa» 
Heoander tbe Proteotor, : 
laidoTSof Pelosinm, 26. 
Isidore of Serllle, 71. 123. 



Jenlca, B., SZ3. 

Jerome, St., I7S. 

Jerome of Prague, 327. 

Jeenit drama g. Silt. 

Joannee Oeometra, 7S. 

Jooolatores. 107. 

JoDglenr. SOS. 

John ArBjTopiiloa, lit. 

John CaDtaenaene, 111. 

John Lfda*, IS4. 

Jobnof Damasooa, 68, IM, IM 

8Ce,SS. 
John Falaeolosna, 11* . 
Ji^in, St., m, 49, 163. ' 
John, St,, ol Enchania, Sg, 
John the Baptist. Sg. 
John Xn, pope, 161. 242. 
JouBon. Beo, 12S. MB. 
Joaaphat, St., ISO. 
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JoDonn ds tanea, tffl. 
Jonrdaln, ISS. 

Jndai Iseuiot, lie. 

JqUbd, amparot, 8, M, H), 07, 7S, 



Ubviiiu, 9, 71, SO. 



Justiii, ehDNh father, S 



Jutiniui, emMtor, 71.18, I 

BS, H, W. W, lis. lis, 2M. 
Juftlulan n, IS. 



HUDff OI AB14, cuBracifir 
bj Walter if apaa, d. 

KUnkhamer. US. 

Klopetoek, ZO. 

n^ifCLt, US. 

Kontopaikto, a pike or 
danM, 100. 

jmUoirfia. £1. 

Erambacb«. S, SG, V>, 102, & 
KdTtb, G., US. 
Laotantlns, • 



I,aaUiisAilrtldM,tO. 

IiMrtM,S72. 

Lais, teminine ita^e name. I{ 

ehanratei In story bj Walt 

Haiiee,l!E1. 
Lamb, C. 188. 

liMllWMiifUK, 178. 

IdmpadarinB, 179. 
Lantiano, 182. 
Laitge, 174. 

LaodicQa, charioteers ef , 10. 
Latin atadent poatna, 80. 
L^mlti, es, 185, 173, 207, £18. 
Leland, C. Q., HI- 
Le mtrocK dt TMophile, U2. 
Leo I, emparoT, 42, OS, 85. 
Leo X, pope, IZi. 
Leontioa, 81, 28S. 
Leriniu Lemniiu, U. 



of MflitorillB, 

UhfM, hTmiis in, 31 > 
Ltght as (he ITorld, SSI. 
Limoflao, earlj mjrateriea at, 137. 
Llpeliu, B. L., tS. 
Llturgiea, 17t. 
Untprandiu, 1S8. 
Linliiu, 110. 

London, religioiu ^>T> at, in 
twelfth oentaiT, IBI. 

Lorenso de' Hedioi, 111. 

LoeertlmU. 

Lowth,SI. 

Lucau, IM, Sit. 

Lneian. 170, US, US. 

Lnoiui PiBO, 315. 

Lodolph, prinoe, 185. 

Lndwix tlia Ftooa, emperor, ITS. 

Lnperaalla, 47, 118. 

Lnaorea, 108. 

Luther. 327. 

LTddas, character in Grwk Idjl, 

LjBomBdeB, kins of SerroB, 91, 

Lyoomsdea, legendanr painter, 
49. 

raater In Plaotiu, 



LrcopluoD, 69, lOS. 
L^dsate, ZBi, 280, 285. 
Lydio, oomed; of, !S8, m. 
LidDB, John, 281. 



Haoona, character in Atdlau 



fan 



0,271,3 



Haoedonina, bishop, 193. 
HaorobtoB, IS, 
Magioo prorUgiino, S4. 
Ha«nin, 104, 187. 
Koine, Sir Heorr, 283. 
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HaniUns, S2, TO. 
HBiilr,J.lI.,igi. 
Hanto, oharaoter in OnUpw at 

HautDa,aM. 

■unal Fhila, S«4. 

Hapaa, Walter, a7, 2ST. UZ. 

Harboda, IBS. 

HanaUna, efaaraetet In Botnao* 

plara. SOS. ZSl. 
Haroh. F. A., K, 78. 
If argaclto, feminina stage name, 



Henalaiu, 2K. 

MenippuM, of Xjooian, 815. 

KcrchaHfi Tal«. Th«, 275, ZgS. 

Hetbodiiu, SB. 

Kenrdna, SS. 

Hicbael Camllarlus, U. 

UiahBud, 188. 

ICiddle Comsdr oBDinred, BS. 

Milan I dlalofrne of, US. 

ItilUarHu, ISZ. 

Hilton, 158. 

Himads, 28, IS. 



ITl. 



I Borwitha, 



If aria, taminitu Bta«e name, lOD. 

Hailamoe, in gnostlo legvndB, 51. 

MarieiMaiK.TO. 

Marot. Clhnsnt, SE. 

UaiaaJIlM, Oreek theater of, 118. 

Martial, 25, 290, 3M, 8U. 

Hartrrs, the tonr hundred, 6*. 

Ubt7 Maedalens, 28. 

Haawloh, 199. 

MaOtemaHcuM, ttUe of plar. 2SS. 

Matilda, dnchasa ol Canoua, 204, 

HM. 
Mattso di Porta, arehbishoc of 

Salerno, 121. 
Matthew of TendOme, 81, 286, 288, 

201.105. 
Hanrioa, empeior. 51, IDl, 111. 
Haximos, tiie oynio, 29. 
Uazimni Planndaa, 19, 119. 
Medea, character in Seneca, 04. 
Mendonia, ohBcaotec in Plaatoi, 



1,17. 



Mlmi 

Ml^n, 111. 

Minor, T. C, UO. 

Miracle play, HI. 

Miakodeed, 31. 

Mitford, 2SZ. 

Moeehi, play by AntiphansB. SOS. 

IfDeoAtti, play bf Philemon. 303. 

Mohammed, SI. 

MolUre, 287. 

Hondion, IS. 

Monsta. 218. 

HontfaaooD. 902. 

Monnt St. Michael, 60. 

Mollenbach, 191. 

Mailer, Max, 12. 

MoBSato. 187, ISO, 187, S09, 312, SIB. 

Mntias, 151. 

Mmon, character in Grsek idfl, 

HTBterr, 81. 255. 
Naerina, 286. 
Natalia, Alexander, 20. 28. 
NatiTitT, Greek plar of the, 251. 
Meander, 72, S16. 
NebnohadnsiaaT, 251. 
Neoidatonlats taiored bv Emper- 
or Anthemins, lU. 
Neoptolsmna, 281. 
Nero, 811. 
Neatoilaa, U, 72. 
Neomann, 62, ISO, 158, U7. 
Nieaea. oonncil of, U. 
Nicephomi BasUacci, U1, 300. 
NlDaphoraa ChomDOB, 119. 
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Nioepbonu, pnhet, MM. 
Hlaovtntn^ eharaotar In Boooso- 

NUna, », n. 

NIpbOB, patrUnh, lU. 



parodlad, S. 

Oakhas, 8M, m. 

OotBTiiu (Pops Joba Xn], »£. 

OdUo,U5. 

OMifinu, as, at. 

Oartofler.an. 

Qpleiiim (Mine, U. 

Otd HamaUai, Tin, m. 

OUtMiu, lis, US. 

OUo, ohaiioter In stoiT by Waltar 

Omaii, C, IflS* 

Oncaro, 19, UD. 

'0»«MiV>to, nama ot Qroek medl- 

aer*l pUr, m. 
OdUb. obuaotec In plar br 

Uaa,St7. 
OppUn,Htt. 
OrbeeeM, tragedr of, br Olialdl, 



Um^ai, tgmlalDe ataaa Dame, MB. 
PapJUHNw, plar br Boawitba, 

Fappa, ebaraotar In AMlan 

CnrooB, nSk AOft. 
ni^attm-ikuTu, nama of Otvtfe 

viar. no. 

ParanikaB, U,, ITS, Si. 

Paiii, ohDroh in, bnilt br mlm- 

Parthonia, 7S. 
HvfnHmrlpiuJkTpoUietloalUtl* 



□a, ItZ. 



W. 



Otto U, smiieTor, lU, Ui, lO, 161. 
Otto in, emmnor, UD, ISl, lU, 

180, ei. 

Otto IV, smpenu, 1B4, UK. 
Orid. 1£1, 1H(, 1B2, 1S8, !3». ?7Z, 291, 

ZBZ, zw, 303, no. 



ecolosas, 149. 
PalneoloBi, parlod of the, II 
Paleatine, SI, 00. 
FalllBta, lU. 
PampkilitM, plar of. M. 



^ualon tOar, 151. 

Paul, at., T, in. 

Paul tha SIlentiuT, n. 
PowKntu and Potto, dramaUa 

tals in rarss, SB. 
Paulni Diaoona 
Fanlna Pi 

L, Earl, M, 18, U, H, n, 10, 

10 cA aplilt of 



Piiaiw«i,Ki 



PsdaaasnsB not pannittail to a(- 
I>na- tsnd tlia eomeiv, n. 

p«ipn, 178, iw, in, !oo, ra, m, 

Falaffini, SS, Ul 

Pardlta. Bhanotar in Sbaka- 

■pean, 281. 
Otfi A»n£MV<M, 76. 
PericlM Prinee of IV"> BH. 
FerlKNiliu, ua. 
Paraia, S2. 
PerHlaiiea, Antooins, tnneral 



PertB,ITa. 

Peter of Blois, S^ 

Pater, St., In gnoatLe Iscenda, Gl. 

Pabaieb, 210. 

FetroniuB, S14. 

Phabaton. mala atase naaie, lU. 

Pitoalra, Saneoa'a tragedr of , BU. 

Phasdrla, oharaotOT In PlantOS, 

UO. 
Fhile, 71, lU, 111, lU. 
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D, 71, n, an. 

*A>nw, feminine etsea nene. W. 
Philiatlon, ZS, 187. 
, Phillip Antfiuttu, kins of rnnee, 

Pho— 1| empetoT. IIE. 

Phatlng. lOe. 

Fhrigia, 12. 

PilffHm, play of the, US. 

Findar, 76, HO. 

Piikh«lmer, BiUtald, U& 

PIrkheimer.Cluritae, !«. 

Pieides, 11«. 

FlBbirin*, Ktl. 

Planch dt St. SMeet, M. 

Planipediirla, 264, ZgS. 

Hato, TS, SM, 217. 

Plato, oitharist, lOO. 

FlaDtns, 131, m isa, 19t, IK, IM, 

Plaf era at fain, 60. 

Pleimiseu, Theodore de, 140. 

PUnj.fiS. 

Ploohiras, lOS. 

Plataieh, 115. 

HaMfwr, male stage name, 99. 

PolichlnsUe, 268. 

Polouins, 283. 

PolvohroniaB, tbfl Apamaeau, hia 

pW of the Gautlalea, 84. 
Polrdoie Vergil. 19. 
PoutaUDi, Isaiut, IM. 
Pope, plan of, for liiatory of 

poetr;, iS2. 

Pim^ijria, [Mninine atage name, 

Prodtca, ot eonaoUa, U, 47, 6S, 

PraeteiUta, 2B1. 

Praaiul, of the Hippodrome, 41. 

Priam, 2»J, 
Price, S4. 

mMTtheT 
frinea <tf the Himte ot Daoid, Z5S. 
Prior, Matthew, IIB. 
Proba, 71. 

Prooopins of Gaia, 120. 
Fmeoi^nB, historiaD, 2S, 80, 9G. 



pTodromiu 



title I 



Si7 



John the 



iTomiu, til 
.ptiBt,5B. 

pTotarina, 16t. 
PiotopaalteB. 179. 
a.pmn^ii.TM^ 17S. 
FmieuM, 184, 2SB. 
Pnidentins, SU. 

Ps^us, 100, 114. 

PtoohopTodiomos, 71. 

Ptolemr PhiladelphoB, 30, 8i. 

PoldnellB, 387, 288, as, 270, m. 

Poloinellate, 370. 

Punch and Jndi, 268, 280, 284. 

Pntuhins. :i8t. 

Pjrtha, eharaoler in Comtdy qf 

Alda, 299. 
Frirhlas, 198. 
Prnhns, lie, 288, 271, !SS, 288, 201, 

Qoeen of Asia, eharaetor in Btorr 

br Walter Wapei,m. 
Qumilw, an imitation of Plan- 



SabslaiB, 19S. 

Badewlu, 182. 

Baahdall, H., Si. 

RayuDDard, 84, 

Begino, lU. 

Beglnna, bishop, SK. 

Beine. St., pUgrima to ths sIuIds 



Benchlin, ISO. 
Bhlutbonlee, 281, ttS. 
Bbodoolea, femlQine stage Dame, 

lOO. 
Shodopa, fsmlnlDe stage name, 

IDO. 
Rikkardis, 132. 
Bipheua, 289. 
BItIiu, aharaoter in stoiy bi 

Walter Hapes, 221. 
Bobert, king of Jerusalem, 290. 
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BoMn and Jf arton, US. 

le (d nodsra Orsek 



>t*se Duna. W **' kapas, 271. 



iter in atorr by Wal- 



ir.aS,^U,ffi4. 

BomuiDB I, Lunponm, K3, fiG, Iffl. 

BouM, Bttomnt to rerlTe thsstar, 
114. 

Bom alas, S8. 

Bonca, D., ISO, lU, U8, UI, 2U. 

Bowmllin, Ut. 

BiMBlns, 149, Ses. 

BoBOOO, IIT, US. 

Bobs, Aleiaodflr. Tl. 

BMwiUi>,US, UB, Ul. 142, in, 
KB, ^TinTin. in. !«. m, m, 
1T4, in, ua, ut, toe, sit. 

Boofater (Bnotcnnu), US, ITL 
Bmtie Coniad7, modem, 384. 
B(UHUit«, the BAodiana ol, IM. 

Ssbina, an ideal oharaoter, 1«8. 
Skdlns. ohaiactflf in atory by 

Walter NapM, ISO. 
Bl. Catherine, plaj of, 137. 
Bt. Denis, play ot St. Oatkerine 

br monks ot, in. 
St. Oall, ahbsr of, ITS. 
Bt. Uartlal, Hrateries at tha 

ebnivb ot, IST. 
St. NicholoM, ptiiT ot, UL 
Bt. Sophia, chOTOh of, GO, K!, SS, 



Salar 



o, the taat ra 



itQreak 



1,187. 

Scotland, hnnna of, 32. 
Soott, Dr. Jonathan, ISS, V». 
Borlitaea, (12. 

BBonndlnos, 7B. 
Bedulina, Tl, 191, IM, I»I. 



Teraaonlar in the Wsat. 
SalmBBioB. III. 
Salomon, 1S5. 
Sannsiaro, I2S. 
Sapientia, plaj of, bj Boswitha, 

Sappbo, feminine gtage name, 100. 

Sappho, Btanu of, imitated, 110, 

Sardana, character in the plaj ot 
QuerolM, 191, 19Z. 

Sardinia, ItB. 

3M^. 192. 

Sathas, Constantine N., S, 8. 1. 9. 
U, IT, IS. 12, 2S, 27, 2>, 3Ii, 38, 37, 
17, SO, H, «1, 15, 80, 89,98, 118, UB, 
lEB. in, ISO. 2De, 2S7, 284. 30O, 302, 
908,309,810. 



809, 310, 311, 812, ai 
Baqnantia. 118. 
Senina,igO. 
SeTsrlnns. 29. 
Sermonr, the three aisters, dl- 

Btiobs in mflmoni ot Margaret at 

Valoia bj, HZ. 
Shakespeare, 5, SI. I2S, 128, ISS, 

131, UB, 188. IgS. en, ZK, 273, 2SSL 

287, 293, 303, 309. 110, 327. 
Shaw, John, 199. 
Sibrlline acroatla, 78. 
BidonliiB. ApoUiaarls, 115. 
Sisebert, 156. 
BiaTphoB. 2T2. 
iriiiruiai. 111. 

Slaverr in mediaeTal Barope,UT. 
Smith, Captain John, SIT. 
Snou Boy. Tht, 187. 
Soccos, the, 283. 



i», 102, 161, IBS. 
Bophiat Dontesti, SZ. 
8<^ocles, 8, !S, 83, 73, 110, 12 



Southed, St. 
8oaomen.6T. 
Spaniards, sarlj lore of the, Utt 



Qreek tramdr, IIS. 



Spring and irintoi, dlali 
tweea, in Beda'a Teras. 
Bed Indian lore, 250. 
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Spnma, eharaoMr ot Id Ohrci^ M«ian, 



Alda.isiO. 

Bta<s names in Byiantliun, IB. 
atathiM. title of Crstan plai, 202. 
BtBtluB, IZI, Esa. 
Xrt^nTfc title of madiaaTal 

Greek plar, 100. 
Stephen Sabaltes, 101. 
Stllbe. mrtbolosieal name, 271. 
Stllloho, TS. 
Btroblloa, ohanotai In PlBatue, 

190. 
Strarliu. ZOT. 



Snidaa, SO. 

SniauDB, eubjeet of i>lar by John 

of Damaacoa, lOL 
Swallow sons, Greek, ITO. 
Bjlrester II, iiope, lU. 
SiPinpaeiHm of Ihe Ten Virgitu, 



Theano, feminine atase name, 100. 

Theater ae dlatin^iilahed from 
circus, S; condemned br Lao- 
tan tine and St. Panl. 4 ; redneed 
auimoeitr toward the, 9. 

fUri,^. BS. 

Theatrum, meaning of, in the 
tenth ceatnif, 150. 

Theola, legend of. G1. iS, 

llialwBll, 287. 

Themiitlns, E3. 

TheooiitnUillZB, 131, 277, 2B6. 

Theodora, smprasa, 20, SO, 97. 

Theodore Anagnostea, 86. 

Theodore HyrtaMnQS, 82. 

Theodore ot llopaneatia, SS. 

Theodore Prodromal, 71, T7, IW, 



e.7B. 



Tableaux viwmlt. 160. 

nAomSriK 'Ei>MiK. title of medi- 

aeval Qreek pla;. 300. 
Tancred and fiuTtrmvnda, atory 

ot, b; Boooaeoio, 309. 
Tangmama. lilS, IH. 
Taaso, 12B, 130, SfS. 
Telange, mythotogioal name, 7n. 
Teleatieha, 80. 
Ten, decree of the CoUDoll of, 

125. 

mil ,. 

206, 281. 301, m. 
Thala,aharactBrlnBoawitha,171. 
SiiAiis, faminlna atage name, 98. 
. Thaiia, title of Arlan bf mn book. 



111. 



100. 






Theodorie, kifig ot the Qotha In 

Italy, lU, 147, 118,190, lU. 
TheodosioB the Great, emperor, 

27,53. 
Theodoslns thelonnger, 88, SB, 10, 

12, 73, 85, 113, 
Theophano, German emprees, 154, 

108, 1GB, ISO, IM, 105, lA. 
TM<^hile, Le miraclt da, 181. 
Theophilna, emperor, US, 806. 
Theophllns, Bt., anbject ot poem 

byRoswitha, IBl.iei. 
Theophrlaet(Theophr1aatna),St, 

96,181. 
Tbaopolia, temporary name of 

Au&tth.Se. 
Tbeorlc fonda naed tor militarr 

purpoaea, 106. 
Tbeoa, character in play by Igaa- 

tina, 858. 
Therapentae, 33. 
TheiapoD, oharaoter in a Greek 

mediaeTal dialogae, 112. 
Theaeide, 239. 
ThesanB, character In Bhake- 

apeare, 281. 
Thomas, St., noatlo epithala- 

miniD attritmiEed to, St. 
Thompson, Denman, SOI. 
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74. 



Tacibonda, 80. 
Yaleatine, ths Onoetie, IS. 
TalMitlDUii, •miMnn, US, 306. 
Talerlns Flaninia, 121. 



3tQan, 88. 
TirkqiMwii, 109. 

Timlu, ohaiuiter In Sanaaa'i 
OedtpKa, as. 

ntlidiu, 108. 

TUnmt, tnueolliie Btacs dsii»,W. 
Toblai, book of. iS. 
Toderloj, lis. 
Tomuohab, tO. 
TosBta tabenurta, ZM. 
TogaUe, Sra. 
TownlT HntarleB, ZSl. 
Tour, H. F., 118. 
Trajan, 03. 
TrlvlBO. IZS, a08. 
TriTiit, Nicholas, OS. 
Troparla. ITS. 
. TpM'^uii', 1TB, 1T7. 
tfitm, 118. 

Tronbadonrs, ProTBugal, IBfi. 
TroTBdons, Bpaniah, 188. 
Tioi lesaod, the mediaflral, UD. 
Tmeulcnnu, oomodj of, bj Flan- 

tiu, 19S. 
Trallo. CoQDcU In, SS, M, Si. M, 81. 

Id. 109. 
TnikUh drama, lU. 
Tnmei, Sharan, lU, U7, 
TatiloD, flnt tiope ot, ]TT. 

Trior, B, B., 12. 

^re, acton of, 10. 

Tjmrbitt, 2ST. 

Trctcas, 71, lOt, 110, 

Ulfaa, eharaoter in the oomed j ot 

Uhich, Dr. J., ISI. 
UljBsaa, 2T2. / 

Dmbrla, mediaeial teeHjiatt ot. 



Vannf, ZU. 

TorgU, 121, US, ZM, a05, 24S, 277. 

Vtmu deJJrael FUmo, 29S. 

TiotoT Is CUns, 124. 

'^otor, mattxr, M4. 

Tiola, charaetai in oomedr trf 

yirsiD, the, in eailf Chrjatisn 

diama, Vt. 
VMttMo tepulchTi. SB. 
Titalis BlesBenaia, 101. 
VitrnvinB, 187. 
Toltaire, 81. 
'VawiaB,ia£.U7. 
VoU, 17. 

Wp.de, tomance of, 237. 
Warton, 60, U, 121, US, 24T, tSt, 

isa,». 

Wedding, Braautlne, a aeauie 

WhitsuD pastorals, 283. 
Wiolrffe, C7. 

WllUam of Blola, 296, 301, 306. 
WilUam ot Brittany, 207. 
Wlnterfeld, PboIqb de, US, 182, 
187. 



nnffut, j-nuiDKH, ik», *.au, uAt £17, 

21B, 241, Z4Z, VA. 
XontliopQlafi, 38. 
Yson,179,180. 
Zacharf, pope, 19, 
Zeuo, ampeior, 4Z, 43, tS, 88, lU, 

US, 
Zenio, Cretan tnt«edT, VO. 
Zena, 14, 8S. 
Zoaaiaa, 108, U4. 
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